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>arents  are  welcome 


icholas  Gillett  asks  us  to  recognise  that  the 
Dots  of  schools  are  to  be  found  in  the  lives 
:  the  present  day  families  and  in  the  history 
id  current  events  of  the  neighbourhoods 
hich  they  inhabit.  We  are  impoverished 
hen  these  roots  are  tenuous,  and,  if  we  are 
onstantly  on  the  move,  it  is  all  the  more  im- 
ortant  to  learn  how  to  put  down  roots  in 
3W  places.  Do  you,  dear  reader,  agree?  Or 
■e  you  one  of  those  who  cherish  their 
rivacy  and  wish  to  make  friends,  and  to 
•llow  interests,  outside  the  local  community? 
This  matter  is  one  of  the  interstices  that 
ave  been  revealed  in  the  usual  rather  pom- 
dus  pronouncements  on  home  and  school 
slationships.  We  have  studied  the  consider¬ 
ate  literature  on  the  subject  and  note, 
mongst  other  things,  that  authors’  referen- 
as  tend  to  be  nationally  exclusive.  This  we 
ave  tried  to  remedy  to  a  limited  extent  in  our 
sts  of  references  and  in  a  special  biblio- 
'aphy  (see  inside  back  cover). 

The  contents  have  come  about  in  two  ways, 
rstly,  our  co-ordinating  editor  was  granted  a 
averhulme  fellowship  which  financed  his 
sits  to  schools,  parent  groups  and  local 
ficials  in  England  and  overseas.  Secondly, 
hen  in  Australia  in  1976,  and  in  the  United 
ates  in  1978  he  helped  to  run  workshops  on 
is  theme  at  the  WEF  conferences  held  in 
/dney  and  Ypsilanti,  and  through  them  ar- 
nged  the  bulk  of  subsequent  visits.  Special 
anks  for  this  go  to  Nasrine  Adibe,  Jerry 
anchard,  Sam  Everett,  Ed  Klugman,  Ted 
ce  and  particularly  to  our  new  associate 
Jitor,  Monroe  Cohen,  formerly  of  ACEI., 
hose  advice  and  stimulation  has  been  in- 
stimable,  and  through  whom  the  visit  to 
ephen  Bedi  at  Takoma  Park  was  made. 

The  editors  have  enjoyed  talks  with  Chris- 
ne  Deer  in  Sydney  and  in  London.  They  have 
orked  closely  with  Nicholas  Gillett,  a  mine 
information  in  Bristol,  and  founder  of  the 
ational  Confederation  of  Parent/Teacher  As- 
iciations  some  years  ago.  Through  this  study 
iillett  and  Weaver  have  unearthed  Keith 
latson  in  his  lair  in  the  comparative  educa¬ 


tion  department  of  the  University  of  Reading 
He  takes  a  more  detached  view  than  the 
four  other  contributors,  and  looks  to  the 
future  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has 
worked  in  several  continents. 

The  opinions  are  the  respective  authors’: 
however,  they  could  not  have  been  gathered 
together  but  for  the  WEF.  We  have  left  the 
reader  to  put  two  and  two  together,  and  to 
discriminate  between  the  clashes  that  have 
occurred. 

The  living  example  described  by  Stephen 
Bedi  at  Takoma  Park  whereby  parents  ‘par¬ 
ticipate  in  staff  selection  .  .  .  and  assist  in 
program  development  and  curriculum  de¬ 
sign’  etc.  (see  page  17)  perhaps  is  an  answer 
to  Chris  Deer’s  cry  that  more  structure  in  this 
regard  is  needed  within  the  school  (see 
page  21). 

The  same  examples  given  by  Bedi  in  USA, 
and  Pettit’s  category  of  teachers  as  ‘com¬ 
munity  facilitators’  in  Australia  (quoted  by 
Deer,  page  24)  give  the  lie  to  the  extraordi¬ 
narily  narrow  outlook  of  Parsons  (quoted  by 
Taylor  in  Weaver’s  article;  (see  page  7)  that 
a  teacher’s  role  ‘must  be  achievement  orien¬ 
tated’  rather  than  to  see  the  individual  child 
as  a  whole. 

This  last  point  illustrates  our  major  theme 
that  parents  should  become  partners  in  the 
educational  enterprise,  not  merely  involved 
or  participating.  In  a  pertinent  review,  David 
Holbrook,  writing  as  a  parent,  is  able  to  show 
that  the  attitudes  of  some  teachers,  and  of 
some  of  the  text  books  they  use,  are  inimical 
to  a  humane  upbringing.  Keith  Watson  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  wisdom  and  capabilities  of 
parents  will  increasingly  come  to  be  shared 
by  teachers  and  administrators  during  the 
next  decade. 

ANTONY  WEAVER 
LESLIE  A.  SMITH 
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When  did  we  last  see  your  father? 
Historical  background  in  England  and  the 
United  States 

Antony  Weaver,  University  of  London  Goldsmiths’  College 


This  article  attempts  to  sketch  the  background  for 
those  that  follow.  It  explains  that  in  England  there 
have  been  three  main  influences  working  for  the  mutual 
involvement  of  parents  and  teachers,  (i)  The  indepen¬ 
dent  fee-paying  schools,  both  ‘public’,  in  the  English 
sense,  going  back  600  years;  and  co-educational  pro¬ 
gressive.  Though  non-local,  the  parents  of  these  schools 
have  played  a  significant  part  as  founders  and  as 
members  of  the  governing  bodies,  (ii)  Government 
Reports,  such  as  Newsom  and  Plowden,  and  other 
research,  have  shown  that  children  progress  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  through  whatever  the  educational  system  is  if 
they  feel  that  their  parents  support  it  and  understand 
what  they  are  doing,  (iii)  The  enterprise  of  certain 
Directors  of  Education,  such  as  Morris,  Mason  and 
Clegg,  has  integrated  the  schools  with  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  and  en¬ 
couraged  parents  to  become  involved. 

Some  implications  of  the  Taylor  Report  (1977)  are 
then  looked  at.  This  recommended  a  partnership  in 
which  each  school  should  have  its  own  governing  body 
consisting  of  equal  proportions  of  teachers,  parents, 
local  people  and  representatives  of  the  education  au¬ 
thority. 

In  the  United  States,  eschewing  any  significant  num¬ 
ber  of  independent  schools,  Americans  of  initiative 
have  worked  through  the  School  Boards  of  their 
locality.  Thus  it  has  not  been  a  big  step  for  them  to 
become  participators  and  consultants  in  the  schools 
themselves  (as  Bedi’s  article  describes). 

Finally,  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  disenchantment 
with  the  current  school  system  and  with  the  welfare 
state  itself,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  danger 
Is  noted  that  the  attempt  to  help  individual  families 
may  turn  to  a  strengthening  of  the  professionals  in¬ 
stead.  In  the  end  it  is  hazarded  that  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  may  begin  to  see  themselves  as  enablers 
for  the  parents  instead  of,  or  as  well  as,  providers  for 
the  children. 


In  the  middle  ages  education  in  the  countries 
of  Europe  that  are  now  industrialised  had 
been  provided  in  close  association  with  the 
Christian  Church,  of  whatsoever  denomina¬ 
tion  that  might  have  been.  This  applied  to  the 
university  of  Paris  at  Notre  Dame  and  to  the 
monastic  style  of  life  and  studies  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  as  well  as  to  the  independent 


public  schools  (in  the  English  sense  of  fee 
paying,  single  sexed  and  usually  boarding  a 
at  Winchester,  1387,  and  Eton).  There  wen 
also  of  course  guild  schools  and  later  oi 
municipal  grammar  schools,  and  home-tutoi 
ing  .in  the  Russian  manner  for  the  wealthie 
classes. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  although  is 
opposition  to  some  employers  who  wished  t 
retain  cheap  child  labour,  but  spurred  o 
partly  by  motives  of  philanthropy  and  parti 
by  the  growing  demand  for  literate  factor 
workers,  the  several  States  at  various  stage 
took  upon  themselves  responsibility  for  th 
education  of  everyone.  This  came  about  i 
France  in  the  aftermath  of  Napoleon,  in  Ge 
many  under  Humboldt  in  the  1820s,  but  i 
.  England  not  fully  until  1870. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  same  period  saw 
burgeoning  of  the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  d 
imperialism  which  the  schools  of  all  countrie 
were  undoubtedly  used  to  foster. 
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ngland 

ie  1860s  in  England  saw  new  foundations  of 
ublic  schools  —  such  as  Clifton,  Marl- 
Drough,  Wellington  —  to  be  followed  by  new 
liversities  and  of  women’s  colleges  at  the 
d.  As  a  reaction  to  the  traditions  of  the 
jbljc  schools  there  were  established  inde- 
sndent  progressive  schools,  such  as  Abbots- 
Dlme  (1889),  Bedales  and  King  Alfred 
1898);  and  a  second  wave  emerged  in  the 
)20s,  all  co-educational  and  boarding, 
jmely  Dartington,  St.  Christopher,  Frensham 
eights  and  Summerhill. 

The  founders  of  both  types  of  fee-paying 
;hools  usually  included  middle  class  parents 
ho  saw  to  it  that  an  education  they  approved 
was  provided  for  their  own  children.  For 
e  moment  we  will  not  consider  what  was 
e  ethos  of  these  schools,  whether  public  or 
'ogressive.  As  time  went  on  the  founders 
ere  succeeded  by  old  boys  and  girls,  i.e. 
t-pupils,  who  served  on  governing  bodies, 
id,  becoming  personal  friends  of  the  staff 
the  co-educational  schools,  discussed  and 
ok  part  in  day-to-day  arrangements  too. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale,  in  the 
»30s,  Henry  Morris(l)  established  a  remark-^ 
Die  group  of  colleges  in  half-a-dozen  vil- 
ges  in  Cambridgeshire,  such  as  those  at 
ipington,  Sawston  and  Linton.  This  repre- 
nted  a  bold  attempt  to  design  appropriate 
lildings  and  to  make  them  available  to 
own-ups  as  well  as  to  children.  Indeed  the 
lage  colleges  became  the  focal  point  for 
e  life  of  local  communities. 

Since  the  1944  Education  Act,  Local 
uthorities  have  been  obliged,  not  merely 
thorised,  to  provide  secondary  education 
r  all,  officially  according  to  the  ‘age,  apti- 
de  and  ability’  of  each  pupil  as  an  indi- 
tlual.  But  it  has  been  assumed  that  it  is  the 
srogative  of  the  State  —  as  formerly  it  had 
ien  of  the  Church,  only  with  different  voca- 
ins  in  mind  —  to  train  the  next  generation 
the  skills  needed  for  a  job  in  a  technologi- 
U  and  nationally  competitive  society. 

It  gradually  came  to  be  realised,  as  a  result 
research  by  workers  such  as  J.  W.  B. 
uglas(2)  or  Patrick  McGeeney(3),  at  the 
imary  stage,  that  children  proceed  more  -I 
ppily  and  successfully  through  an  educa- 
nal  system,  of  whatever  variety,  when  they 


feel  that  their  parents  support  them,  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  significance  of  their  progress. 
Thus  arose  a  great  many  attempts  by  teachers 
to  interest  the  parents  in  what  was  going  on 
and  to  welcome  them  jn.  An  important  and 
specific  example  is  the  influence  of  the  Bul¬ 
lock  Report  (1975)  which  made  a  number  of 
recommendations,  namely  40  52  70  71  140 
141  142  143,  concerning  work  with  parents 
and  home/school  relationships  in  connection 
with  all  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  English. 

Outstanding  work,  too,  had  been  done  by 
certain  Directors  of  Local  Education  Authori¬ 
ties.  Alec  Clegg,  of  the  West  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  aimed  to  fit  the  schools  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  neighbourhoods  many  of  which 
in  fact  were  ‘educational  priority  areas’.  This 
phrase  derives  from  the  Plowden  Report 
(1967)  which  made  a  number  of  recom¬ 
mendations  to  emphasise  the  importance  for 
the  individual  child  of  a  close  relationship 
between  home  and  school  (4).  Indeed  the 
Newsom  Report,  four  years  earlier,  had  stated 
that  ‘the  schools  cannot  do  the  job  alone, 
and  parents  cannot  delegate  their  responsi¬ 
bility  for  guiding  their  children’. 

Typically  for  England,  educational  provision 
varies  from  one  region  to  another.  Thus,  in 
the  1950s,  another  Director  of  Education, 
Stewart  Mason,  had  introduced  what  became 
known  as  the  Mason/Leicestershire  plan 
(with  some  acknowledgement  to  Robin  Ped- 
ley)  whereby  the  twin  evils  of  selection  at  11 
plus,  and  very  large  secondary  schools  of 
2000  pupils,  as  were  to  be  seen  jn  London, 
were  avoided  by  the  opening  of  end-on  high 
schools.  Twenty  years  later  (see  Fairburn  [5]) 
Leicestershire  led  the  way  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Community  and  Sixth  Form  Colleges 
(for  16-18  year  olds)  such  as  at  Countes- 
thorpe,  and  as  described  by  Cyril  Poster(6) 
who  had  himself  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
Cambridgeshire. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  main  purpose  of 
fostering  parent/teacher  relationships  within 
the  local  authority  system  has  up  till  now 
been  to  facilitate  the  pupils’  progress  through 
it.  Parents  of  primary  aged  children  have 
come  as  helpers,  in  a  somewhat  impersonal 
way,  jn  the  library  or  at  the  swimming  pool, 
or  in  raising  funds  or  in  organising  transport 
or  expeditions;  or,  have  acted  as  aides  in  the 
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classroom  but,  on  the  whole,  jn  a  more  sub¬ 
sidiary  role  than  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  been  made  to  feel  more  or  less  wel¬ 
come,  and  have  been  given  much  more  infor¬ 
mation  than  formerly  about  the  school,  orally 
or  on  paper(7). 

In  addition,  the  parents  of  young  children 
have  been  helped  and  given  confidence  by 
the  teachers  in  handling  their  own  families 
and  small  groups  of  the  children  of  others. 

Shortly  before  the  secondary  stage  there 
are  questions  about  the  best  ways  in  which 
to  prepare  both  parents  and  their  children  to 
choose  the  next  school,  when  the  administra¬ 
tive  set-up  allows  this;  and,  later,  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  deciding  on  specialist  studies  in  the 
light  of  the  pupil’s  own  inclinations  and  pos¬ 
sible  career. 

A  dilemma  that  becomes  increasingly 
acute,  and  which  is  discussed  by  Christine 
Deer  in  her  article  on  Australia,  is  how 
parents  of  teenagers  may  encourage  their 
offspring’s  independence  and  self-reliance, 
while  maintaining  their  interest  and  not  ap¬ 
pearing  too  prominently  on  the  school  scene. 

The  greatest  obstacles  to  parental  involve¬ 
ment  would  seem  to  lie  on  the  one  hand  in 
the  minds  of  the  teachers  and  the  Authorities’ 
officials  who  are  not  convinced  that  it  makes 
much  difference,  and  hence  regard  efforts  in 
collaboration  as  a  tiresome  extra  duty;  or, 
on  the  other  hand  it  lies  in  the  parents  them¬ 
selves  who  look  down  upon  or  are  nervous 
in  the  presence  of  the  school  people.  And 
there  are  social-class  and  ethnic  conflicts 
between  groups  of  parents  in  a  locality  (see 
Lynch  and  Pimlott[8]). 

Taylor  Report  —  school  governance 

A  controversial  realm,  but  one  jn  which  a  re¬ 
casting  of  home  and  school  relationships  may 
be  broadened  in  the  future  is  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  school  governing  bodies.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Taylor  Committee (9)  that  res¬ 
ponsibilities  should  be  shared  between  par¬ 
ents,  teachers,  citizens  of  the  locality  and  the 
Education  Authority.  Supporters  of  the  Taylor 
Report,  and  Tom  Taylor  himself,  tend  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  genuine  partnership  is  needed, 
which  is  a  step  further  than  either  involve¬ 
ment  or  participation (10,1 1 ).' 

To  say  this  is  to  affirm  a  beljef  in  what  was 


originally  understood  by  democracy.  It  ha 
more  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  people  on  th< 
spot  than  with  voting  through  a  ballot  bo 
and  the  delegation  of  powers  to  a  local  o 
national  government,  it  implies  that  educe 
tion  should  not  be  something  imposed  by  on 
set  of  people  upon  another. 

Allied  to  this  is  the  practice  of  shared  res 
ponsibility  over  social  matters  by  pupils  ii 
certain  progressive  and  special  schools,  an< 
over  curriculum  and  assessment  procedure 
by  students  in  certain  colleges  of  art  or  c 
architecture. 

Parents  who  join  in  the  partnership,  wh< 
share  in  the  task  of  evolving  a  philosophy  an< 
keeping  a  grip  on  finance,  may  find  that  the 
are  educating  themselves  in  the  process  ani 
those  with  whom  they  are  collaborating 
Parents  wanting  their  children  educated  ii 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  best  way,  wi 
cease  to  rely  implicity  on  the  pronounce 
ments  of  politicians  and  officials  or  upon  th 
opinion  of  the  teaching  profession  becaus 
neither  is  infallible. 

The  United  States 

In  1647  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  firs 
passed  a  law  stating  that  towns  with  a  popi 
lation  of  50  or  more  families  had  to  maintai 
a  free  elementary  school  (those  of  100  c 
more  had  also  to  maintain  a  secondar 
school).  In  the  middle  and  southern  colonies 
however,  schooling  remained  largely  in  th 
hands  of  private  or  church  agencies  and  wa 
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ipported  by  their  respective  funds.  In  the 
neteenth  century  the  decisive  European 
fluence  upon  aims  and  methods  was  that  of 
sstalozzi  and  Froebel,  particularly  upon 
iddle  class  education.  By  1860  many  Ameri- 
ins  were  talking  about  ‘common  schools’  — 
hich  was  what  they,  in  contrast  to  the  Eng- 
>h,  meant  by  a  public  school  system.  By 
*75  every  State  in  the  Union  had  established 
ich  a  system,  and  by  1918  attendance  was 
)mpulsory.  Only  a  very  small  minority  of 
;hools  were  fee-paying,  and  thus,  maybe,  in- 
jential  citizens  took  more  interest  in,  and 
articipated  in,  the  local  School  Boards. 

The  development  of  provision  was  given  a 
9sh  and  very  great  impetus  by  the  work  of 
)hn  Dewey  (1859-1952)  and  naturally 
)alesced  with  the  Progressive  Educationists 
the  1920s  and  ’30s.  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ations  became  prominent  in  those  days,  as 
ell  as  mental  health  associations,  along 
ith  the  forerunners  of  child  guidance  clinics, 
id  parent-run  co-operative  nursery  schools. 
ie  aims  were  not  simply  to  learn  about 
aring  one’s  own  children  but  to  help  shape 
e  future  society,  and  to  enable  the  children 
fit  into  it.  By  the  1960s  the  influence  of  Carl 
ogers  and  his  associates,  stressing  the 
•erapeutic  nature  of  education  was  making 
self  felt. 

Another  strand,  originally  called  main- 
reaming,  had  for  its  purpose  the  use  of 
arent  education  and  home  visits  to  inte- 
ate  the  flow  of  large  numbers  of  immigrants 
to  the  mainstream  of  American  society  as 
was  (12).  The  schools  were  seen  as  a  kind 
melting  pot  helping  to  socialise  the  new- 
»mers  upon  their  arrival.  Not  only  have 
ese  efforts  spilled  over  from  the  schools 
emselves  into  social  work,  home  nursing, 
•ovision  of  settlement  housing  and  adult 
Rucation,  but  the  very  words  ‘melting  pot’ 
t.ve  sounded  arbitrary  and  implied  little  res¬ 
ect  for  varied  backgrounds  and  culture  con- 
ibutions. 

iln  practice  there  have  been  some  remark- 
le  examples  of  initiatives  taken  by  inde- 
ndent  bodies  through  the  school  system, 
ne  of  the  most  famous  was  the  Mott  Found- 
on  in  Flint,  in  north  Michigan.  Charles  Mott, 
automobile  engineer,  in  1928  started  to 
nd  the  school  board  so  that  it  set  up  even¬ 


ing  clubs  for  young  people  and  adults, 
recreation  facilities,  gradually  special  educa¬ 
tion,  and  finally  a  College  which  otherwise 
could  not  have  been  afforded.  Mott’s  notion 
of  community  schools  spread  and  was  adop¬ 
ted  by  several  hundred  school  boards  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Mott  chose  to  work  through  the  school 
board,  as  indeed  did  the  people  of  Winnetka 
near  Chicago,  rather  than  set  up  indepen¬ 
dent  institutions  as  would  probably  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  England(13). 

By  the  1960s  mainstreaming  had  shifted 
its  concern  from  the  integration  of  immigrants 
to  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  people  al¬ 
ready  in  the  country.  Today  this  means  at¬ 
tempting  to  bring  children  with  handicap  into 
the  most  enabling  environment  that  can  be 
devised,  as  well  as  catering  realistically  for 
the  southern  blacks  streaming  into  cities 
such  as  to  Washington  D.C.,  New  York, 
Detroit  or  Boston.  Since  the  establishment  in 
1913  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  which  had 
been  set  up  to  investigate  and  prevent  the 
exploitation  of  child  labour,  the  first  large 
scale  federal  government  effort  was  the  ‘war 
on  poverty’. 

The  Head  Start  Programme,  sometimes 
described  as  a  salve  to  middle  class  con¬ 
science,  was  directed  from  the  top  and  inten¬ 
ded  to  improve  the  lot  of  disadvantaged 
children  and  their  families.  As  time  has  gone 
on  the  federal  grant  has  diminished  and  there 
has  been  considerable  variation  between 
States  in  the  way  in  which  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  keep  the  Programme  going (14). 

Conclusion 

A  study  of  home-and-community  relationships 
reveals  much  about  the  nature  of  society  as 
as  well  as  about  educational  principles. 

In  claiming  to  be  democratic  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world  imply  that  the  processes 
by  which  they  are  put  into  power,  and  re¬ 
moved  from  it,  are  fair,  legal  and  more  or 
less  in  line  with  a  consensus  of  public 
opinion.  Nevertheless,  through  the  control  of 
its  police  and  armed  forces,  through  legisla- 
lation  and  taxation,  the  power  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  —  or  the  state  machine  —  is  immense. 
And  what  is  at  one  time  a  democratic  regime 
may  be  seized  by  a  dictatorial  group  from 
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within  or  without  overnight.  To  mitigate  such 
an  extreme  event  one  may  ponder  upon  what 
grass  root  practices  and  self-sufficiency,  of 
merit  jn  themselves,  can  still  be  retained  by 
the  ordinary  people  —  as  was  exemplified  by 
the  people  of  Norway  (especially  the  teach¬ 
ers,  in  fact)  who,  though  over-run  by  Hitler’s 
army,  succeeded  in  nullifying  Quisling’s  in¬ 
tentions  to  introduce  a  corporate  state  and 
the  Nazi  ideology. 

Though  liberal  minded  people  applaud  that 
the  state  systems  have  largely  eradicated 
illiteracy,  or,  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  local  people,  as  in  Rochester,  have  de- 
segrated  the  schools,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
they  have  fostered  nationalistic  attitudes,  and, 
in  England,  they  have  perpetuated  belief  in  a 
particular  religion. 

Two  aspects  of  disillusionment  with  State- 
provided  compulsory  education  have  immen¬ 
sely  proliferated  in  the  years  since  the  second 
world  war. 

Firstly,  there  is  a  disenchantment  by  uni¬ 
versity  students  and  by  secondary  school 
pupils  over  the  relevance  of  subjects  offered 
for  study,  as  well  as  over  the  traditional 
methods  of  learning  them,  especially  in  a 
period  when  such  studies  do  not  necessarily 
lead  to  employment.  And  there  is  great  resent¬ 
ment  at  the  authoritarian  basis  of  discipline 
in  schools  which  coerce  attendance  and  ap¬ 
plication  to  work  (in  England  still  by  the  use 
of  the  cane)  upon  a  growing  proportion  of 
truants:  how  is  it  that  force  is  necessary  at 
all?  On  the  contrary,  however,  Stephen  Bedi, 
in  his  article  on  Takoma  Park  in  USA,  des¬ 
cribes  the  building  up  of  the  curriculum  itself 
and  its  methodology  by  laymen  in  conjunction 
with  the  professional  teachers  and  educa¬ 
tional  administrators.  They  have  to  consider 
an  appropriate  balance  of  cognitive  develop¬ 
ment  —  which  Schools  Without  Walls,  such  as 
Parkway  Philadelphia,  still  emphasise,  only 
outside  the  classroom  —  with  emotional 
maturity  and  aesthetic  and  creative  sensi¬ 
bility.  This  falls  into  the  same  context  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  life-long  process  when  parents  are 
students,  at  school  with  their  children,  or  of  a 
radio  or  television  university,  and  when 
workers  are  teachers  of  apprentices. 

The  other  aspect  of  disillusionment  con¬ 
cerns  the  very  rationale  of  the  welfare  state. 


This  stems  from  the  cry  of  the  ecologists  whc 
question  whether  through  large  scale  in 
dustrialisation  and  nationalism  the  economic 
needs  of  mankind  are  likely  to  be  met,  anc 
similarly  whether  the  health  services  promote 
or  neglect  more  sickness  than  they  prevent 
Intermediate  technology  and  decentralisec 
neighbourhoods  imply  widespread  individual 
or  small  group,  planning  and  responsibility 
What  has  become  known  as  the  field  of  ‘de 
velopment  education’  will  not  only  be  gearec 
to  such  objectives  but  take  on  a  do-it-yoursel 
character,  in  which  parents  and  grand 
parents,  alongside  the  professional  experts 
will  have  defined  its  purposes. 

The  need  for  the  citizens  to  be  educated  ir 
the  widest  sense  becomes  more  than  evei 
apparent  if  they  are  to  stand  resolute  agains 
doctrinaire  interference. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  influen 
tial  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  whose 
points  of  view  are  symptomatic  of  curren 
thinking.  Don  Davies (15),  for  example,  direc 
tor  of  the  Institute  he  founded  for  Respon 
sive  Education  housed  in  Boston  University 
writes: 

‘Many  Americans  are  fed  up  with  the  bes 
and  the  brightest  making  decisions  for  then 
about  wars,  taxes,  zoning,  hospitals  anc 
schools.  They  are  frustrated  with  slow-moving 
unresponsive  bureaucracies  that  crowd  the 
landscape.  They  are  suspicious  of  politician; 
and  experts.  Some  are  retreating  into  apathy 
But  others  are  organising  with  like-mindec 
people  to  build  healthier  communities  an< 
institutions  and  to  demonstrate  that  ordjnar 
Americans  can  be  self-governing.’ 

Ivan  lllich  has  been  concerned  with  thos< 
who  ‘reatreat  into  apathy’  which  in  his  view  i 
a  condition  the  welfare  states  tend  to  fostei 
and  his  work  is  echoed  by  Everett  Reimer,  o 
Colin  Ward  in  the  UK.,  who  advocate  a  trans 
formation  of  schools  as  outmoded  institi 
tions. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  purveyor 
of  the  educational  system,  whether  they  b 
administrators  or  zealous  teachers,  have  acte 
with  a  kind  of  arrogance.  With  the  best  will  i 
the  world  they  have  devoted  their  lives  t 
setting  up  institutions  which  they  think  wi 
be  good  for  the  people.  Furthermore,  they  pij 
the  parents  through  their  own  particula 
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oops  in  inviting  them  to  participate. 
Comprehending  the  fundamental  impor- 
ince  of  the  family,  however  unconventional 
s  form,  well-meaning  attempts  have  been 
lade  to  develop  the  school  counselling  ser- 
ces,  linked  to  health  and  to  town  planning, 
laurice  Craft  and  his  colleagues  (Linking 
ome  and  School[16]),  have  taken  up  this 
ause  with  vigour,  but  they  seem  to  be  un- 
ritical  or  unaware  of  the  debilitating  dangers 
i at  occur  when  a  desire  to  improve  the  wel- 
.re  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  family 
rgely  succeeds  in  strengthening  the  profes- 
onals  instead.  An  exception  is  provided  in 
e  chapter  in  this  book  by  William  Taylor 
ho  raises  moral  and  political  questions  in 
Dinting  to  what  he  sees  as  a  somewhat  ab- 
>lute  conflict  of  aim  between  parents  and 
achers: 

‘Psychologically,  as  well  as  socially  and 
storically,  the  school  has  served  to  divide 
nildren  and  parents.  .  .  The  orientation  of 
achers  must  be  different  from  that  of 
ftrents,  who  are  concerned  with  the  whole 
lild  in  a  way  that  is  different  from  the 
achers  concern.  .  .  The  parental  role  em- 
lasises  acceptance  of  the  child,  warts  and 
,  irrespective  of  standards  of  perfor- 
ance.  .  .  For  the  teacher  the  situation  is 
fferent  .  .  .  her  role  imposes  upon  her  a 
ore  objective,  achievement  orientated  ap- 
oach.’ 

Yet  even  Taylor  seems  to  ignore  that  the 
jectives  of  the  teaching  profession  may 
me  to  be  modified  by  closer  partnership 
th  the  parents:  so  that  the  objectives  be- 
me  educationally  therapeutic,  in  the  sense 
vocated  for  example  by  Carl  Rogers. 
Several  instances  in  certain  places,  how- 
er,  go  to  show  that  the  school’s  claim  on 
3  child  is  giving  way,  somewhat  mechanis- 
ally,  to  that  of  the  parents.  For  example  in 
isconsin  v.  Yoder’  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
it  Amish  parents  have  a  right  to  keep  their 
ildren  out  of  school.  The  child  is  not  the 
mature  of  the  State,’  the  Court  said;  ‘those 
o  nurture  him  and  direct  his  destiny  have 
J  right,  coupled  with  high  duty,  to  recog- 
e  and  prepare  him  for  additional  obliga- 
ns’(17). 

<enneth  Keniston,  in  a  far-reaching  study 
the  American  family,  commissioned  by  the 


Carnegie  Corporation  in  1972,  advocates  that 
the  state  and  federal  governments  should 
subsidise  families  so  that  they  can  buy  the 
services  they  want,  instead  of  being  depen¬ 
dent  on  what  is  offered  free  of  charge  by  a 
welfare  and  education  system.  Understand¬ 
ably,  too,  he  includes  the  notion  of  parents 
as  ‘consumer  evaluators’  to  test  and  criticise 
from  the  outside,  as  is  done  of  a  commercial 
enterprise  (18). 

Positive,  ingenious  and  worth-while  in 
themselves  as  the  proposals  of  Davies,  Craft 
and  Keniston  are,  they  seem  to  lack  the 
charitable  and  educational  principles  that  the 
WEF  has  tried  to  formulate  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  20th  century. 

These  principles  were  demonstrated  by 
teachers  who  understood  that  jt  was  not  their 
job  simply  to  offer  their  wares,  like  A.  S.  Neill, 
and  leave  the  children  to  take  them  or  leave 
them;  nor  to  be  achievement  orientated;  but 
to  recognise  themselves  as  ‘masters’,  in  the 
sense  propounded  by  Herbert  Read,  who  ini¬ 
tiate  their  pupils  to  grasp  new  knowledge  and 
to  discover  their  own  mode  of  expression. 
Nicholas  Gillett,  in  the  article  which  follows 
embodies  the  principles  and  describes  how 
this  is  being  done  in  ‘teaching  for  overspill’. 

Translated  for  administrators  and  inspec¬ 
tors  this  means  that  they  put  their  emphasis 
on  helping  parents  to  help  themselves  in  a 
genuine  partnership.  The  essential  personal 
relationship  is  the  one  refined  and  elaborated 
by  George  Lyward  when  chairman  of  the 
English  Home  and  School  Council  in  1929  in 
the  ‘delicate  triangle’  formed  by  teacher, 
pupil  and  parent.  Some  administrators  and 
inspectors  may  in  future  come  to  see  them¬ 
selves  rather  more  as  enablers  and  facilita¬ 
tors  for  the  adults  in  their  neighbourhood  than 
the  providers  of  teachers  and  buildings  for 
the  children. 

ANTONY  WEAVER 
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Ideas  are  available  from  Goldsmiths’  College,  Londo 
SE14  6NW  for  £30.00  the  complete  set  or  £5.00  p« 
volume  (plus  postage  outside  UK).  (Eds.)  ....  J 
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ory  towers  have  been  tried  and  found  want- 
g.  Too  few  climb  to  the  top  and  those  who 
o  lack  a  sense  of  direction,  some  of  them 
/en  fall  from  the  turrets.  The  penetrating  in- 
jence  of  the  Public  (Boarding)  Schools 
jring  a  century  or  more,  though  beneficial 
*  day-schools  in  several  respects,  has  ham- 
3red  the  growth  of  parent-teacher  coopera- 
Dn,  because  on  the  one  hand  the  support 
Td  understanding  of  parents  could  be  taken 
r  granted  and  on  the  other  the  practice  of 
^operation  has  inevitably  been  hampered 
/  distance.  It  is  proposed  here  to  describe 
few  of  the  new  trends  making  good  this  de- 
ct,  in  schools  and  homes  which  enjoy  the 
ore  usual  daily  tidal  movement  between 
em.  It  is  an  appropriate  exercise  for  The 
ew  Era  in  Home  and  School’  as  it  was  once 
ailed,  and  timely  because  of  the  wide  ac- 
sptance  of  such  researches  as  Dr  Doug- 
s’(1)  showing  the  enormous  importance  of 
arental  interest  and  encouragement  even  to 
easurable  school  attainments. 

In  selecting  trends  the  long  steady  growth 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  Parent  Teacher 
ssociations  is  not  included  even  though  the 
imber  of  homes  affected  is  now  a  million, 
ais  is  too  old;  a  development  which  is  too 
cent  is  the  growth  in  the  proportion  of 
achers  who  live  outside  the  catchment  areas 
their  schools  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  taunt 
at  they  ‘motor  each  morning  through 
emy-occupied  territory’  to  take  up  their 
and  beside  the  blackboard  as  suspect 
ens.  Much  has  been  written  by  sociologists 
out  the  difficulties  of  middle-class  teachers 
Ding  working-class  pupils  arising  from  dif- 
“ences  of  language  and  values;  less  has 
en  written  by  ethologists  about  the  con- 
pt  of  territory  applied  to  school  issues. 
(Home-school  contacts  demand  skills  in  co- 
eration  such  as  the  social  skill  of  seeing 
rselves  as  others  see  us  and  this  only  exists 
an  occasional  by-product  of  a  democratic 


way  of  life.  Unfortunately,  democracy  often 
leads  to  domination  by  the  ambitious  who 
are  greedy  for  power,  and  to  the  spread  of 
elaborate  competitive  ladders  for  promotion 
in  industry  and  the  professions,  which  are 
mirrored  in  the  competitive  examinations  in 
secondary  schools.  This  process  favours  con¬ 
centration  on  individual  success  rather  than 
cooperation;  there  are  few  prizes  for  good 
team-work  in  schools  or  industry.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  surprising  that  some  of  those  who 
rise  jn  the  teaching  profession  to  headships 
find  difficulty  in  cooperating  with  parents. 
They  are  apt  to  see  parents  as  threats  to  their 
authority  rather  than  as  allies  in  a  common 
task,  people  to  be  warned  rather  than  wel¬ 
comed.  The  evidence  lies  in  the  information 
sheets  handed  out  to  new  parents  when  their 
children  start  secondary  school.  Unfriendly 
warnings  rather  than  friendly  welcomes  set 
the  tone  far  too  often.  When  pressed  on  this 
subject  a  headmaster  remarked,  ‘I’ve  got  a 
job  to  do,  I’m  not  a  salesman’ (2).  He  did  not 
seem  to  know  that  his  job  might  become 
easier  and  more  enjoyable  if  he  explained  to 
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his  partners  what  he  was  doing. 

Although  the  topics  which  follow  have  been 
treated  separately,  in  practice  they  overlap. 
For  example,  liaison  teachers  may  decide  to 
promote  leisure  activities;  community  centre 
schools  facilitate  teaching  based  on  local 
resources;  and  so  on. 

Liaison  Teachers 

The  apparent  success  of  Home  Visitors  for 
the  pre-school  age  group  has  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  process  could  be  continued 
profitably  during  school  years.  The  quality  of 
life  and  the  quality  of  family  life  lie  very 
close  together  and  it  js  reasonable  to  assume 
that  schools  have  something  to  contribute 
to  the  enrichment  of  family  life,  if  only  ap¬ 
propriate  ways  can  be  devised  for  them  to  do 
so.  Parents’  meetings  have  met  with  some 
success  and  more  often  when  the  teachers 
concerned  are  fully  aware  of  the  various  po¬ 
tentialities  of  the  various  homes.  This  aware¬ 
ness  springs  not  merely  from  a  natural  em¬ 
pathy  and  a  willingness  to  listen  in  discussion 
groups  but  also  from  home  visiting.  Ideally 
every  teacher  would  visit  a  number  of  homes, 
especially  of  ‘good’  homes.  If  this  is  done  in 
the  first  five  years  of  teaching,  it  enables 
him  habitually  to  relate  his  teaching  to  the 
quirks  of  home  life  and  activities  based  on 
the  home. 

Accordingly,  in  a  handful  of  places,  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  conducted  by  appoint¬ 
ing  home-school  liaison  teachers.  In  Belfast 
an  additional  member  of  staff  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  may  be  employed  by  any  school  making 
the  request.  At  the  beginning  they  interpreted 
their  task  according  to  their  own  preferences. 
Some  undertook  to  visit  all  the  homes  in 
order  to  foster  support  for  the  school,  to 
smooth  out  difficulties  and  to  praise  achieve¬ 
ments.  Usually  the  newcomer  to  the  school 
was  made  responsible  for  a  class  and  a 
senior  teacher  undertook  this  delicate  task. 
This  was  not  always  so  when  the  extra 
teacher  relieved  each  colleague  in  turn  so 
that  everyone  could  visit  the  parents  of  their 
own  children. 

Besides  visiting,  the  liaison  teachers  ar¬ 
range  evening  meetings  with  parents,  and  in 
many  schools,  as  school  rolls  are  falling,  it 
is  possible  to  turn  over  one  class-room  for  use 


by  parents  during  the  day-time.  Such  rooms 
are  used  by  those  who  volunteer  as  teachei 
aides  and  they  are  sometimes  equipped  with 
work  tables  for  making  and  repairing  appara 
tus,  with  sewing  machines  and  a  sink.  In  the 
first  year  little  progress  was  made  jn  develop 
ing  children’s  leisure  activities,  but  in  the 
course  of  all  these  different  contacts,  teachers 
and  parents  come  to  a  much  better  under 
standing  and  can  help  each  other,  for  ex 
ample  when  one  party  is  seriously  under 
estimating  or  over-estimating  the  potentiality 
of  the  child. 

The  work  of  the  liaison  teachers  conjures 
up  a  vision  of  families  where  each  membei 
is  accepted  or  even  respected,  where  en 
lightened  interests  and  activities  flourish  anc 
the  value  of  the  school  is  appreciated.  It  is 
ironical  that  this  should  be  occurring  in  th* 
city  of  hatred  and  fear.  One  of  the  outcomes 
of  the  visiting  was  the  realisation  that  ordi 
nary  courses  in  colleges  of  education  provide 
teachers  with  no  skills  for  communicatinc 
with  parents.  For  the  most  part  students  as 
sume  that  home  life  jn  general  is  similar  t( 
what  they  have  experienced  themselves,  tha 
the  use  of  books  and  television  is  similar  an< 
so  on.  The  hidden  curriculum  of  the  home  ii 
very  powerful  indeed  and  often  determine! 
the  attitudes  of  children  to  their  school  work 
The  value  of  involving  parents  more  closel1 
in  the  life  of  the  school  becomes  more  ap 
parent  to  teachers  when  they  visit  the  homes 

Lessons  for  Parents! 

It  is  not  surprising  that  parents  are  willing 
to  ‘go  back  to  school’  to  experience  whs 
their  children  are  doing.  Families  are  smallei 
parents  have  more  time  and  more  of  thei 
emotional  eggs  in  fewer  baskets  so  the 
sometimes  seem  unduly  anxious  about  hov 
well  their  children  are  doing,  treating  them  a 
though  they  were  racehorses  in  training  for 
great  race,  and  teachers  occasionally  murmu 
about  the  ravages  of  undivided  parental  affec 
tion.  Happily,  this  interest  is  often  of  a  Tnor 
helpful  kind  and  leads  to  a  desire  to  hel 
with  homework  or  talk  with  their  childre 
about  what  they  are  doing  jn  school.  The  wis 
to  know  about  new  subjects,  or  new  ways  <1 
teaching  by  being  taught  school  lessons 
arises  from  this.  Naturally  some  subjects  ar 
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i  special  demand.  The  new  mathematics 
uzzles  many  who  are  quite  confident  about 
leir  old  mathematics.  They  want  to  know  the 
;asons  for  the  change.  Equations  may  be 
imiliar  but  ‘sets’  are  not.  Nuffield  Science 
ills  into  the  same  category;  parents  are 
imiliar  with  learning  the  facts  of  science 
ore  than  they  are  with  science  as  problems. 
One  such  lesson  was  not  announced  in 
Ivance.  A  primary  school  was  holding  an 
Den  day  and  an  infant  class  performed  im- 
'essively  on  its  percussion  instruments.  Then 
e  brave  headmaster  asked  the  children  to 
ass  their  triangles  and  castanets  to  the 
ant  row  of  the  audience.  Everyone  laughed 
hen  the  adults,  the  Mayor  included,  got 
to  obvious  difficulties  as  they  attempted  to 
ay  the  same  piece  following  the  notes  writ- 
n  on  the  blackboard. 

A  Comprehensive  School  advertised,  along 
ith  other  attractions,  a  poetry  writing  lesson 
3d  prepared  for  one  class-room  of  parents 
th  a  possible  overflow  group.  Five  times  as 
any  parents  turned  up  as  were  expected, 
le  English  department  had  a  great  repu- 
tion  and  the  children  were  known  for  pes- 
mistic  verse.  A  discussion  followed  between 
irents  and  teachers  as  to  how  this  hap- 
med. 

Very  little  research  has  been  done  on  how 
ildren  do  thejr  homework,  although  in 
condary  schools  it  is  mainly  through  home- 
Drk  that  parents  become  acquainted  with 
lat  goes  on  in  school.  Apart  from  the  ob- 
dus  questions  of  how  to  avoid  the  distur- 
nce  caused  by  television  and  how  to  pro- 
de  a  writing  place  upstairs,  there  is  the 
Dre  complex  question  of  the  cooperation 
tween  parents  and  children.  Homework  can 
ucate  parents  as  well  as  children,  a  kind 
adult  education,  as  when  parents  read  the 
me  English  literature  as  their  children.  The 
ixt  step,  after  providing  an  opportunity  for 
irents  to  experience  new  kinds  of  lesson,  is 
irhaps,  to  set  homework  in  such  a  way  that 
Contributes  to  the  education  of  parents.  It 
teady  happens  jn  local  studies,  whether  the 
Dject  is  geography,  history,  biology  or 
pial  studies,  the  questions  and  information 
put  the  locality  are  often  sufficiently  inter- 
ing  for  several  members  of  the  family  to 
.e  part.  One  Secondary  Modern  School 


took  its  children  to  a  neighbouring  Field  Stu¬ 
dies  Centre  to  make  a  comparison  with  their 
immediate  environment;  the  parents  were  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  them  during  the  weekend  and 
became  so  interested  that  they  organised  a 
weekend  for  parents  on  their  own. 

Informal  education  such  as  this  avoids  the 
danger  that  effects  more  ordinary  lessons, 
despite  the  teachers’  best  intentions,  namely 
talking  down  to  the  parents  by  using  the  same 
tone  of  voice  they  use  for  the  children. 
Parents  are  more  and  more  interested  in  edu¬ 
cation,  but  they  have  to  be  treated  with  res¬ 
pect.  The  roles  of  teachers  and  parents  are 
still  being  defined. 

Community  Centre  Schools 

More  and  more  schools  are  being  built  to 
serve  two  purposes,  mainly  children  by  day 
and  mainly  young  people  and  adults  by  night. 
Henry  Morris,  inventor  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
Village  Colleges,  went  to  USA  to  obtain  the 
extra  funds  to  build  additions  to  the  ordinary 
school  buildings,  such  as  a  committee  room 
designed  for  adults,  a  better  school  hall  and 
adequate  changing  rooms  and  offices.  He 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about  when  he 
said  they  were  not  community  schools;  he 
called  them  Village  Colleges  because  he 
wished  to  imply  that  the  better  features  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges  might  be 
adapted  to  village  conditions.  The  Village  Col¬ 
leges,  he  hoped  would  provide  the  venue 
where  good  conversation  among  people  with 
independent  minds  would  lead  to  the  wisdom 
needed  for  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The  newer  ‘Community  Colleges’,  in  such 
counties  as  Leicestershire  provide  many  new 
opportunities  for  parents  and  teachers  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  without  the  embarrassment 
experienced  in  some  formal  meetings.  ‘I  play 
in  the  same  football  team  as  some  of  the 
fathers’,  one  teacher  remarked.  The  school 
building  has  not  got  the  ominous  aura  of  a 
specialised  branch  of  the  prison  service  but 
the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  a  purposeful 
leisure  centre  where  people  enjoy  meeting 
each  other  and  everyone  belongs  as  of  right. 
Formerly  Evening  Institutes  for  adult  classes 
shared  the  same  buildings  with  the  schools, 
but  nothing  else  was  done  to  combine  the 
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separate  institutions.  Now  there  is  a  social 
side  which  produces  a  common  ethos:  an 
evening  group,  club  or  class  may  contain 
parent  and  children  or  parent  and  teacher  so 
that  it  js  difficult  to  say  whether  the  school 
has  spilled  over  into  the  evening  or  the 
community  has  spilled  over  into  the  school; 
in  either  case  a  new  relationship  between 
home  and  school  is  achieved,  the  parents 
being  better  acquainted  with  both  staff  and 
buildings. 

As  with  other  forms  of  home-school  con¬ 
tact,  a  subtle  change  occurs  in  the  parents 
expectations  of  school.  It  js  not  so  much  a 
place  where  a  bureaucracy  supervises  teach¬ 
ers  concerned  primarily  with  basic  skills, 
where  some  are  acceptable  but  many  are 
found  wanting,  but  as  a  place  where  parents 
and  children  are  welcome  and  given  a  sense 
of  participation  in  the  process  of  education. 

In  such  schools  the  hall  is  hired  for  dances 
and  wedding  receptions,  the  catering  is 
made  easy  by  the  kitchen  which  serves  lun¬ 
ches  during  the  week,  and  the  building  is  so 
arranged  that  on  such  occasions  the  rest  of 
the  rooms  can  be  closed.  The  library  often 
also  serves  as  public  library,  thus  suggesting 
to  children  that  reading  is  not  something  to  be 
ended  on  becoming  adult.  The  users’  com¬ 
mittee  often  has  difficulty  in  allocating  bet¬ 
ween  children  and  adults  the  use  of  playing 
fields,  gymnasia  and  swimming  baths. 

Hitherto,  the  use  of  these  facilities  has  been 
restricted  by  the  widespread  growth  in  the 
number  of  television  sets  and  motor-cars 
which  have  absorbed  most  of  the  increased 
leisure  time  but  these  may  become  less  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  future.  It  is  sound  policy  to 
build  schools  with  coffee  bars  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  easy  chairs  for  discussion  groups  and  to 
attract  more  people  into  more  varied  classes 
and  groups.  The  Community  Centre  School 
is  capable  of  meeting  future  needs,  providing 
a  focus  for  suburban  life  capable  of  attracting 
loyalty  and  offsetting  the  tendency  to  lone¬ 
liness  characteristic  of  mobile  societies.  One 
of  its  by-products  is  that  many  parents  are 
familiar  with  the  inside  of  the  school  building 
and  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  them 
knowing  some  of  the  teachers.  The  ground  is 
prepared  for  a  better  home-school  relation¬ 
ship. 


Teaching  Based  on  Local  Resources 

Just  as  the  dual  use  of  school  buildings  in¬ 
volves  parents  in  the  school  in  a  new  way,  sc 
the  greater  use  of  local  resources  for  teach 
ing  results  in  them  helping  to  find  information 
in  the  neighbourhoods  which  they  often  know 
better  than  the  teachers. 

The  use  of  local  resources  is  no  new 
phenomenon,  finding  sermons  in  stones  js  al 
least  as  old  as  Shakespeare,  but  preseni 
conditions  favour  its  expansion.  Teachers  are 
staying  longer  jn  their  posts  than  they  were  e 
few  years  ago  when  promotion  was  rapid 
They  accumulate  a  body  of  knowledge  oJ 
what  goes  on  in  nearby  factories,  of  where 
useful  people  live  who  are  able  and  willinc 
to  contribute  to  poetry,  painting  or  natura 
history  lessons.  Moreover  many  able  teachers 
who  formerly  taught  the  more  academic 
children  are  finding  that  they  have  to  adap 
their  teaching  methods  to  suit  less  able 
children;  one  of  the  ways  of  doing  this  is  b} 
making  abstract  ideas  easier  to  grasp  by  the 
use  of  local  references  or  visits. 

Parents  turn  up  in  extra  large  numbers  a 
school  when  exhibitions  are  set  up  arisinc 
out  of  local  Social  Studies;  they  are  ofter 
caught  up  in  collecting  the  material  for  it  ai 
they  are  when  homework  is  set,  for  example 
on  the  social  history  of  grandparents’  child 
hood.  What  is  now  being  realised  js  that  fo 
every  school  subject,  there  are  local  place: 
and  people  capable  of  bringing  lessons  t< 
life  and  sometimes  giving  them  a  deepe 
meaning.  The  teacher  new  to  a  school  oftei 
gets  help  from  the  pupils  and  their  parents  ii 
building  up  his  resources. 

Many  years  ago  a  student  reported  that  th< 
best  lesson  he  had  ever  had  as  a  boy  fo 
lowed  the  request  from  his  teacher,  ‘Fo 
your  homework  go  up  the  hill  and  write 
poem  about  it.’  In  history  and  geography  it  i 
usual  for  lessons  to  be  based  on  the  localit 
and  yet  every  school  stands  over  a  largel 
unexploited  goldmine.  Even  trivialities  turn  t 
gold  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  teacher.  Fc 
decades  some  schools  have  claimed  that  th 
countryside  is  their  text-book  but  this  can  b 
misleading  since  text-books  tend  to  dominat 
the  lesson  and  dictate  what  is  to  come;  ther 
need  be  no  departure  from  the  establishe 
syllabus  leading  to  an  examination.  It  i 
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imply  that  illustrations  are  drawn  from  the 
chool’s  catchment  area  wjth  a  view  to  teach- 
ig  through  the  environment  just  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  teacher  teaches  through  a  classroom 
ill  of  pictures,  objects  and  teaching  appara- 
js  chosen  to  create  an  educative  milieu. 

The  neglect  of  the  ecology  of  education  has 
id  to  many  mistakes  in  the  location  of 
Dhools  as  well  as  in  teaching  and  to  some 
xtent  there  has  been  a  deliberate  intention 
)  break  the  roots  which  children  form  in  their 
eighbourhoods  in  order  to  produce  a  mobile 
ork  force  responsive  to  the  changing  needs 
f  industry  and  commerce.  The  uprooted 
sacher  has  helped  form  the  uprooted  youth, 
etting  away  from  .home  is  not  always  bene- 
sial. 

In  many  diagnoses  of  the  causes  of  the 
'esent  discontents,  the  sense  of  not  belong- 
g  anywhere,  of  having  no  responsibilities 
'  attachments,  ranks  high.  The  suburban 
Dme  and  the  car  promote  a  private  or 
olated  way  of  life  such  as  rarely  existed  he¬ 
re  the  rise  of  large  cities,  a  social  poverty 
the  midst  of  social  plenty. 

The  new  response  of  the  teacher  to  this  is 
help  children  and  parents  put  down  ‘roots’, 
aking  emotional  contacts  with  people  and 
aces  so  that  if  they  do  have  to  move  they 
low  what  it  js  that  they  are  attempting  to 
-establish.  Territoriality  in  man  is  milder 
an  in  many  birds  and  animals  and  yet  it 
is  a  deep  significance.  Those  who  move 
und  from  hotel  room  to  hotel  room  without 
ly  place  they  can  call  home,  cling  to  little 
ts  of  property  with  exaggerated  eagerness 
gypsies  cling  to  their  caravans.  There  is 
jch  more  involved  in  using  local  resources 
an  is  apparent  at  first. 

(rents  as  School  Governors 

any  teachers,  like  many  other  professionals 
I  to  see  the  value  of  keen  ‘consumers’  of 
ucation.  Despite  innumerable  reports  from 
hool  such  as  ‘Must  take  more  care’  or  ‘An 
le  boy  but  inclined  to  laziness’  or  ‘Gives  no 
»uble  and  takes  none’,  the  lesson  has  not 
It  been  learned  in  many  schools  that  a 
vourable  attitude  by  parents  to  school  is 
»rth  cultivating.  When  a  new  subject  such  as 
jmanities’  is  added  to  the  curriculum  an 
planation  must  be  given  otherwise  child¬ 


ren  and  parents  wjll  feel  as  confused  about 
the  homework  as  they  do  when  trying  to 
understand  an  official  form.  From  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  shopping,  parents  are  used  to 
elaborate  advertising;  education  may  not  be 
for  sale  but  it  is  even  more  important  that  the 
consumer  should  understand  and  approve  it. 

The  Taylor  Report,  the  official  body  recom¬ 
mending  reforms  in  the  management  of 
schools,  ‘A  New  Partnership  For  Our  Schools’ 
1977,  suggests  that  parents  should  form  a 
quarter  of  the  Governors.  The  recent  plan  of 
the  new  administration  mentions  ‘represen¬ 
tatives’  but  leaves  the  number  to  be  decided 
by  the  local  education  committee,  thus  de¬ 
ferring  to  the  Headteachers  who  want  no 
radical  change.  The  Headteachers  would 
argue  that  running  a  school,  like  captaining  a 
ship  or  editing  a  newspaper  cannot  be  done 
by  committee.  The  power  must  lie  in  one  pair 
of  hands. 

There  is  a  case  for  distinguishing  between 
day  to  day  administration  and  long  term  aims. 
If  the  parents  do  not  accept  similar  aims,  and 
cannot  be  led  to  accept  them  by  a  process  of 
persuasion,  the  staff  may  feel  a  sense  of 
frustration  as  they  do  in  many  inner  city 
schools,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  teachers 
of  less  able  children  jn  other  schools.  The 
greater  the  cultural  gap  between  staff  and 
pupils  together  with  their  parents,  the  more 
necessary  it  is  to  search  for  ways  of  bridging 
it.  The  appointment  or  election  of  parents  to 
governing  bodies  is  one  small  way  of  meet¬ 
ing  this  need.  It  provides  the  Heads  with  an 
opportunity  and  an  incentive  to  report  and 
explain  their  long-term  aims,  decisions  and 
achievements  and  to  sound  out  public  opin¬ 
ion. 

For  a  number  of  years  some  Local  Educa¬ 
tion  Authorities  have  already  been  practising 
this  partnership.  It  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  flexible  British  educational  system  that  it 
is  easy  for  those  who  wish  to  try  new  edu¬ 
cational  ideas  to  experiment  in  a  single 
school  or  education  authority  first,  before 
making  new  national  regulations.  In  the 
county  of  Cheshire,  since  1974,  every  Pri¬ 
mary  School  has  had  one  parent  manager, 
and  every  Secondary  School  two  parent 
governors.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this 
has  led  to  better  attendance  by  the  elected 
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County  Councillors  serving  on  the  governing 
body  and  that  the  level  of  the  discussions  has 
risen.  Training  seminars  have  been  arranged 
so  that  new  members  understand  the  sub¬ 
tleties  of  their  work,  which  ranges  from  the 
appointment  of  staff  to  trivial  administrative 
detail. 

As  yet  there  is  no  agreed  method  of  ap¬ 
pointing  parent  representatives  even  in 
Cheshire.  The  methods  suggested  in  the  Tay¬ 
lor  Report  are  cumbersome,  involving  invi¬ 
tations  to  a  meeting  to  hear  the  views  of 
nominated  candidates  followed  by  a  postal 
ballot.  The  simplest  way,  assuming  the  school 
has  a  PTA,  is  to  ask  the  parents  on  the  PTA 
committee  to  elect  a  representative;  this 
would  be  more  acceptable  if  every  class 
chose  a  parent  for  the  committee,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  formation  of  cliques. 

In  Cheshire  it  has  been  difficult  at  times 
when  approaching  parents  to  explain  what  the 
function  of  the  member  of  the  governing 
body  is  going  to  be.  He  or  she  has  to  know 
enough  about  the  school  to  be  able  to  choose 
new  members  of  staff;  in  this,  the  advice  of 
the  Head  weighs  heavily  but  the  time  comes 
when  a  new  Head  has  to  be  chosen.  Other 
functions  are  to  act  as  a  kind  of  buffer  bet¬ 
ween  the  Head  or  staff  and  the  Local  Educa¬ 
tion  Authority,  to  keep  staff  and  Local  Aut¬ 
hority  informed  about  what  the  parents  think 
about  controversial  issues  ranging  from  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  to  uniform.  In  the  future, 
that  part  of  education  which  falls  in  the 
middle  ground  between  home  and  school  is 
likely  to  assume  much  greater  importance, 
the  stimulation  of  leisure  activities,  and  no 
subject  could  be  more  appropriate  for 
governing  bodies  and  Parent-Teacher  com¬ 
mittees  to  discuss. 

Leisure  Activities 

The  importance  of  leisure  is  growing  steadily. 
Silicon  chips  and  other  labour-saving  devices 
are  extending  it  so  that  work-sharing,  unem¬ 
ployment,  early  retirement  and  longer  holi¬ 
days  may  be  expected.  Teachers,  compelled 
by  these  circumstances  to  reconsider  what 
should  be  done,  are  already  finding  that  the 
spare  time  of  children  is  an  unexplored  edu¬ 
cational  resource,  a  time  for  following  up 
interests  developed  at  school,  thus  blurring 


the  formerly  sharp  divisions  between  work 
and  recreation  and  between  school  and 
home. 

Leisure  activities  may  be  inspired  or  sup¬ 
ported  at  school  but  are  usually  carried  out 
elsewhere.  The  exceptions  are  the  after¬ 
school  clubs  which  exist  in  some  places. 
They  are  welcomed  by  those  parents  who  are 
concerned  about  the  boredom  of  their  child¬ 
ren  which  often  occurs  towards  the  end  of 
school  holidays.  You  can  judge  a  man  by 
what  he  does  with  his  leisure;  a  bored  child  is 
an  educational  failure.  The  hobbies  of  a  young 
person  also  give  indications  of  possible 
careers  and  all  the  children  in  France  have  a 
space  on  their  record  cards  for  this  purpose. 
Each  school  subject  has  a  set  of  leisure  ac¬ 
tivities  related  to  it  which  may  interest  pupils 
with  special  hobbies;  it  is  through  noticing 
these  interests  of  class-mates  that  subjects 
cease  to  be  remote  from  everyday  life  for 
many  children. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surpris 
ing  that  parents  and  teachers  are  cooperating 
more  and  more  in  encouraging  and  helping 
children  to  enjoy  their  spare  time  by  using  r 
profitably.  This  does  not  mean  taking  ovei 
their  electric  train  set  but  providing  space  anc 
tools  at  home.  It  is  significant  that  Dryads 
the  main  supplier  of  tools  and  materials  have 
just  taken  their  first  share  of  a  large  depart 
ment  store.  There  is  a  commercial  aspect  o 
leisure  activities. 

In  the  past  it  was  common  for  gramma 
schools  and  boarding  schools  to  encourage 
leisure  interests  by  means  of  exhibitions,  but 
though  common,  it  was  only  a  minority  o 
such  schools,  and  the  prestige  of  the  exhi 
bition  was  less  than  the  prestige  of  the  schoo 
play  and  far  behind  that  of  team  games 
Nevertheless  many  teachers  felt  discourage* 
that  their  teaching  did  not  seem  to  carry  in 
fluence  beyond  the  school  walls  and  the' 
sought  comfort  instead  in  the  number  c 
those  who  gained  places  at  universities.  Thi 
situation  is  ripe  for  change;  it  is  unreasonabli 
to  teach  wood-work  in  school  without  eve 
discovering  how  many  tools  the  average  pup 
can  use  at  home.  Specialist  teachers  ii 
general  are  often  unaware  of  the  potential^ 
of  their  subject  as  a  promoter  of  leisure  ac 
tivities,  especially  for  those  who  are  the  mos 
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ifted  or  most  interested  pupils,  who  are  sel- 
om  ‘stretched’  sufficiently  in  class,  owing  to 
le  teacher’s  need  to  adjust  to  the  pace  of 
le  average  pupil. 

Following  some  experiments  with  duplica- 
id  sheets,  the  Birmingham  Federation  of 
arent  Teacher  Associations  published  book- 
ts  for  sale  at  the  end  of  term  containing 
jggestions  of  what  to  do  in  the  holidays, 
ney  were  aimed  at  the  older  primary  and 
hunger  secondary  children,  and  they  sold  in 
ns  of  thousands.  They  contained  help  in 
arting  activities,  some  of  which  may  have 
jemed  trivial  to  teachers  because  they  were 
ased  on  what  children  would  do  of  their  own 
:cord.  The  parents  may  have  considered 
em  as  the  school’s  affair  and  the  teachers 
ay  have  thought  of  them  as  insufficiently 
jrious  to  be  part  of  schoolwork;  anyway  they 
iled  to  establish  for  themselves  a  perma- 
mt  place  in  education. 

There  was  a  message  to  teachers  on  the 
st  page  suggesting  that  they  might  hold  an 
:hibition  at  the  beginning  of  term  to  show 
nat  had  been  done  in  the  holidays.  Some- 
nes  this  was  a  small  class  exhibition  and 
•metimes  it  was  larger.  The  scope  of  the 
hibitions  was  much  wider  than  the  activi- 
!S  in  the  booklets,  consequently  everyone 
»uld  take  part.  Encouragement  was  given 
make  imaginative  use  of  waste  materials 
d  the  most  unusual  and  impressive  ex- 
Dits  were  gathered  in  a  central  exhibition 
ce  a  year.  The  exhibits  carried  labels  giving 
e  age  of  the  child  and  stating,  when  it  was 
plicable,  that  help  had  been  given.  What 
uld'not  be  put  on  the  labels  were  the 
Dries  which  lay  behind  some  of  the  exhibits, 
e  freshness  and  originality  of  children  who 
e  too  young  to  have  learned  conventional 
lys  of  thinking  show  themselves  not  only 
painting  but  in  many  other  ways.  Three 
admasters  commented  that  they  had  no 
ea  their  pupils  did  so  much  at  home. 

The  next  stage  was  to  see  how  far  a  single 
hool  could  develop  the  concept  by  the 
pointment  of  a  teacher  to  spend  half  his 
le  promoting  ‘children’s  leisure  activities 
and  around  the  homes’.  He  was  to  ap- 
Dach  this  partly  through  the  children,  partly 
•ough  the  parents  and  partly  through  the 
Operation  of  his  colleagues. 


Peter  Preston  was  appointed  in  Somerset 
with  this  brief  to  Strode  Secondary  Modern 
School,  as  it  then  was,  in  1968  and  he  worked 
there  for  five  years.  He  made  visits  to  homes 
where  the  youngsters  had  difficulty  in  finding 
themselves  a  leisure  activity  and  this  proved 
to  be  a  much  better,  more  constructive  form 
of  visiting  those  in  need  of  counselling  than 
the  usual  visit  to  complain.  It  led  more  readily 
to  an  improvement  in  attitudes.  More  formally, 
a  course  for  pupils  was  given  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  value  of  the  opportunities  avail¬ 
able.  In  some  cases  when  lack  of  space  at 
home  caused  difficulties,  wooden  huts  were 
constructed  in  the  gardens.  The  PTA  meet¬ 
ings  included  various  related  topics  so  that 
the  parents  were  informed  about  the  school’s 
policy.  The  report  forms  used  by  the  school 
stressed  the  value  of  a  good  hobby. 

Finally  a  series  of  exhibitions  was  held 
which  varied  from  year  to  year.  Sometimes  the 
school  hall  was  filled  with  displays  of  work 
from  a  particular  year  group.  The  children 
were  encouraged  to  give  a  wide  interpretation 
to  leisure  activities  so  that  they  stretched  from 
organising  walks  in  aid  of  charities  by  two 
alert  girls  who  were  planning  to  be  re¬ 
ceptionists,  to  pig-keeping  by  a  boy  who  lived 
on  a  small  holding.  The  pig  on  show  con¬ 
trived  to  break  loose  in  school  and  caused 
some  trouble  but  it  fortunately  did  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  exhibiting  of  a  hive  of  bees. 
Two  boys  made  a  very  large  telescope  and 
wanted  to  use  it  for  photography:  they  turned 
to  the  public  library  for  help  and  found  that 
one  of  the  authors  lived  twenty  miles  away  so 
they  arranged  to  visit  him  on  their  bicycles. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  pupils 
in  the  school  had  been  found  unsuited  to  a 
grammar  school  education. 

Sometimes  an  exhibition  was  arranged  of 
a  narrower  sort,  relating  specifically  to  the 
suggestions  embodied  in  a  booklet  of  holiday 
activities.  Such  exhibitions  held  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  term  were  a  stimulus  to  those  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  bored  by  having 
more  free  time  than  they  knew  how  to  use. 
The  booklet  includes  a  variety  of  places  to 
visit  and  outdoor  activities  as  well  as  indoor 
hobbies. 

It  was  found  that  some  parents  considered 
that  the  role  of  the  school  is  to  make  children 
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work  hard  and  that  the  level  of  reading  was 
not  good  enough.  The  more  able  pupils  were 
introduced  to  the  public  library  which,  unlike 
the  school  library,  is  open  through  the  holi¬ 
days.  ‘Book  guides’  were  produced  to  intro¬ 
duce  lesser  known  authors.  Children  with 
reading  difficulties  were  offered  books  to 
borrow  and'  read  with  their  parents. 

A  few  of  the  specialist  teachers  thought 
that  their  subject  had  no  bearing  on  leisure 
time  so  an  exhibition  was  held  according  to 
subject  divisions.  It  was  easier  to  find  ex¬ 
hibits  for  some  subjects  than  others,  but  no 
subject  was  entirely  omitted.  The  principle 
was  established  that  in  one  way  or  another 
every  subject  can  flow  over  from  school  time 
into  leisure  time,  that  is  from  work  into  play. 
It  may  be  that  only  one  pupil  after  a  lesson 
hunted  out  a  book  to  take  home  from  the 
library  but  he  may  be  a  pupil  who  is  insuffi¬ 
ciently  stretched  in  ordinary  lessons.  Leisure 
time  is  a  resource  which  applies  in  special 
ways  to  the  most  gifted  and  the  least  gifted 
and  so  teaching  in  such  a  way  that  the  les¬ 
son  is  followed  up  is  coming  to  be  a  trend  in 
home  school  relations. 

Each  of  these  new  trends  points  to  a  closer 
relationship  between  teachers  and  parents. 
As  they  develop  a  more  confident  answer  will 
be  given  by  teachers  to  the  question  ‘When 
did  you  last  see  his  father?’.  School  leavers 
are  like  satellites  projected  into  space;  some 
have  good  communications  with  their  base  in 
home  and  school  and  benefit  by  the  sense 
of  direction  they  provide.  Others  with  no 
such  communications  which  are  produced  by 
an  accord  between  home  and  school  tend  to 
drift. 

NICHOLAS  GILLETT 
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School-Parents-Co  mm  unity: 

A  partnership  that’s  Working  for  Children 

Stephen  S.  Bedl,  Takoma  Park,  and 

Michael  S.  Castleberry,  Washington  University,  USA 


he  movement  in  early  childhood  education 
n  the  United  States  .in  the  1970’s  has  been 
h  ^e  direction  of  developing  individualized 
•rograms  based  on  the  assessed  needs  of 
ach  child.  Individual  educational  plans 
IEP) ,  objectives,  learning  centers,  assess¬ 
ment  measures,  and  programmed  learning 
materials  are  specific  evidence  of  this  em¬ 
phasis.  This  movement  also  recognizes  the 
Die  of  parents  as  primary  educators.  It  seeks 
0  develop  a  partnership  between  the  school, 
arents,  and  community  in  developing  ap- 
^opriate  educational  programs  with  related 
tervices. 

The  federal  government  initiated  Head  Start 
ind  the  Title  I  program  which  have  further  ex- 
landed  the  decision-making  role  of  parents 
|y  establishing  parent  advisory  councils  in 
ie  local  schools  where  the  programs  oper- 
te.  The  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Child- 
en  Act  of  1975  (Public  law  94-142)  requires 
bhools  to  fully  involve  the  parents  of  handi- 
apped  children  in  all  educational  planning 
nd  decisions  made  for  their  child. 

The  response  to  this  trend  has  been  an 
<creased  emphasis  on  parent-community 
articipation  .in  school  affairs,  what  Barbara 
kun  calls  a  .  .  heightened  awareness  of 
ie  need  for  more  positive  “relating”  bet- 
een  people  —  within  families,  neighbor- 
Dods,  communities,  at  work,  and  in 
tools’ (1 ). 

A  specific  example  of  this  trend  is  the  Pro- 
ct  Developmental  Continuity  at  Takoma  Park 
iQmentary  School,  Takoma  Park,  Maryland. 
ie  program’s  emphasis  is  on  the  individual 
-eds  of  the  child’s  educational  program,  and 
is  complemented  by  the  emphasis  on  the 
dividual  needs  of  parents  as  they  are  en- 
)uraged  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the 
:hool. 

In  1974,  Takoma  Park  Elementary  School, 
listed  by  a  grant  from  the  United  States 


government  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare’s  Administration  for  Children, 
Youth  and  Family,  began  a  planning  process 
to  increase  program  continuity  as  children 
move  from  pre-school  into  the  primary  grades. 
Teachers,  parents,  and  community  members 
began  working  together  in  seven  areas: 
school  administration;  educational  programs; 
multicultural  education;  health,  nutrition,  and 
social  service  resources;  mainstreaming; 
training;  and' parent  involvement. 

A  comprehensive  program  of  parent  in¬ 
volvement  was  developed  to  cover  the  wide 
socio-economic,  racial,  and  educational  range 
of  the  school  community.  Parents  serve  on 
the  school  council,  advisory  committees,  and 
program  committees;  participate  in  staff  se¬ 
lection  interviews  with  the  principal  and  other 
staff  members;  assist  in  program  development 
and  curriculum  design.  Parents  are  encoura¬ 
ged  to  be  in  the  classrooms  working  with 
children  and  staff  as  volunteers.  ‘Operation 
Beehive’  was  conceived  to  involve  more 
working  parents  in  the  school  program  by  in¬ 
viting  parents  to  share  their  careers,  culture, 
or  particular  hobbies  or  interests.  Last  year, 
175  parents  participated  in  the  program.  In 
addition  to  the  expected  rewards  of  parents 
visiting  the  classrooms,  welcome  by-products 
include  early  career  education  exposure, 
children  seeing  males  and  females  in  non- 
traditional  work  roles,  and  increased  sharing 
and  understanding  of  other  heritages  and  cul¬ 
tures. 

Parent  training  is  designed  to  increase 
parents’  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
child  development  in  order  to  enhance  their 
skills  as  parents  and  teachers.  Parents  are 
involved  in  activities  which  enhance  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  skills,  self-confidence,  and 
sense  of  independence.  The  acquisition  of  de¬ 
cision-making  skills  gives  parents  the  confi¬ 
dence  to  participate  more  fully  in  the  total 
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program  of  the  school. 

jhere  are  some  parents  who  do  not  come 
to  the  school  for  any  purpose.  Monthly  “Home 
Outreach’  meetings  in  homes  in  the  com¬ 
munity  allow  these  parents  to  be  informed 
about  available  school  and  community  re¬ 
sources  and  to  talk  informally  with  school 
staff  and  administration.  Here  is  an  example 
of  this  program  in  operation: 

Case  Study  No.  1 

A  teacher  mentioned  her  frustration  because  of  being 
unsuccessful  in  reaching  the  parents  of  a  Lebanese 
child  who  was  having  difficulty  learning  to  read.  She 
felt  that  the  parents  should  be  informed  and  possibly 
provide  extra  help  at  home.  We  scheduled  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  visit  the  family  in  their  home.  When  we  arrived, 
delicious  refreshments  had  been  prepared.  We  were 
introduced  to  the  new  brides  of  the  older  brothers 
who  had  just  been  brought  to  the  United  States.  The 
grandmother  also  joined  our  discussion.  We  were  able 
to  share  our  concerns  regarding  the  child’s  difficulty 
with  reading.  In  the  process,  we  were  able  to  find  out 
their  need  for  English  classes  and  registered  them  for 
classes  being  held  in  a  nearby  church.  As  we  were 
preparing  to  leave,  each  of  us  was  presented  with  a 
loaf  of  hot  bread.  Since  our  visit,  the  parents  have  not 
missed  a  meeting  or  conference  at  school.  They 
recently  attended  a  workshop  on  how  to  help  one’s 
child  with  reading.  We  have  since  learned  that  their 
family  had  lived  in  the  United  States  for  seven  years 
prior  to  our  visit  and  that  we  were  the  first  Americans 
to  visit  their  home! 

As  parents  and  teachers  have  been  invol¬ 
ved  in  ongoing  discussion  and  refinement  of 
the  total  educational  program  and  curriculum 
at  Takoma  Park  Elementary  School,  internal 
needs  assessment  and  planning  have  resul¬ 
ted  in  the  increased  utilization  of  various 
community  resources.  For  example,  to  meet 
identified  needs,  it  was  found  that  training 
and  nutrition  materials  for  staff  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  National  Dairy  Council;  dental 
screening  and  treatment  by  the  Health  De¬ 
partment;  counseling  centers  help  with  child, 
parent,  and  family  consultations.  Neighbor¬ 
hood  health  centers,  private  physicians  and 
clinics  provide  periodic  medical  screening 
and  treatment  for  children.  School  personnel 
continuously  establish  and  maintain  liaison 
relationships  with  community  resources  in 
order  that  appropriate  referrals  and  follow¬ 
ups  are  made. 

Case  Study  No.  2 

A  parent  called  the  school  stating  that  her  husband 
had  just  died  and  that  there  were  insufficient  funds 


for  funeral  and  travel  expenses.  The  school  was  able 
to  suggest  that  the  community  service  center  be  con¬ 
tacted  and  the  center  was  able  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  family. 

Senior  citizens  are  utilized  one  day  each 
week  through  the  Retired  Senior  Citizens 
Volunteer  Program  (RSVP)  providing  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  tell  stories,  check  papers,  assist 
with  clerical  work,  share  careers  or  travel 
experiences,  help  in  the  library,  or  just  sil 
and  talk  with  children. 

Case  Study  No.  3 

Bob  is  a  retired  government  official.  He  was  interestec 
in  math,  gardening,  and  woodworking.  For  several  years 
he  came  each  week  to  check  papers  and  help  rein 
force  math  skills.  In  the  spring,  he  planted  a  vegetable 
garden  at  school.  He  encouraged  reading  througt 
woodworking  projects.  The  vocabulary  words  the  stu 
dents  were  learning  in  class  appeared  in  the  writter 
instructions  of  the  woodworking  project. 

Case  Study  No.  4 

Leiona  volunteered  in  the  school.  During  the  evening; 
and  on  weekends  she  knitted  hats,  scarves,  and  mil 
tens  for  the  children  who  needed  them.  It  gave  he 
great  satisfaction,  and  a  big  smile  would  come  t< 
her  face  as  she  saw  children  coming  to  school  warm 
wearing  the  mittens  she  had  knitted. 

A  surplus  classroom  was  made  availabh 
for  the  Women,  Infants,  Children  Progran 
(WIC)  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agri 
culture.  The  program  provides  the  extra  ni 
tritious  food  that  many  families  cannot  afforc 
A  convenient,  familiar  community  location  ir 
creases  participation.  Many  parents  take  tim 
to  visit  their  child’s  teacher  or  classroom  eac 
month. 

Staff  inservice  training  has  been  critical  t 
the  development  of  the  Project  Developmer 
tal  Continuity  at  Takoma  Park  Elementar 
School.  A  long-range  staff  inservice  prograr 
was  developed  by  the  staff  that  is  based  upo 
the  identified  needs  of  the  program.  Trainin 
experiences  in  working  effectively  wit- 
parents,  other  staff  members,  and  in  th 
various  instructional  areas  are  schedule 
regularly.  The  design  considers  the  individu 
learning  styles  of  adults,  which  are  no  d 
ferent  from  those  of  children  in  the  schoc 
The  inservice  training  design  for  staff 
facilitated  by  the  utilization  of  a  long-ter 
educational  consultant.  It  is  informal  in  tf 
sense  that  the  consultant  is  prepared  to  off 
teachers  the  help  the  teachers  feel  they  nee 

Takoma  Park  Elementary  School  is  fc 
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:unate  to  have  a  number  of  universities  and 
colleges  located  nearby.  Staff  members  can 
enroll  in  advanced  degree  programs,  have 
direct  access  to  new  research,  consult  with 
arofessors  and  benefit  from  the  expertise 
which  colleges  and  universities  provide.  The 
school,  in  its  partnership  with  the  university 
communities,  provides  the  ‘real  life’  setting 
necessary  for  the  education  of  teachers.  It 
benefits  in  the  increased  service  provided  to 
children.  This  is  a  partnership  necessary  and 
ceneficial  to  both  schools  and  universities. 

The  development  of  an  effective  communi¬ 
cation  network  has  been  essential  in  Project 
Developmental  Continuity.  Regular  channels 
cf  communication  among  parents,  staff,  and 
community  have  been  established.  In  order 
o  reach  the  diverse  Takoma  Park  community, 
various  strategies  have  been  designed.  Bi- 
nonthly  PTA  newsletters,  annual  school  re¬ 
sorts,  letters  from  the  principal,  and  program 
mnouncement  flyers  are  utilized.  In  order  to 
acilitate  communication  for  parents  working 
outside  the  home  during  school  hours,  an 
answer  phone’  has  been  installed  in  the 
chool  office.  Parents  calling  school  between 
».00  pm  and  8.00  am  hear  a  tape-recorded 
nessage  giving  the  latest  school  news.  At 
he  end  of  the  30-second  recording,  parents 
re  given  opportunity  to  leave  a  message 
k/hich  is  followed  up  by  staff  the  next  day. 
Barents  have  enthusiastically  supported  this 
ommunication  strategy.  Staff,  in  a  further 
ittempt  to  confer  with  parents  working  out- 
iide  the  home  regarding  their  child’s  pro- 
ress  and  report  card,  schedule  conferen- 
ies  in  the  evening.  This  enables  some  parents 
a  avoid  loss  of  pay  and  is  another  step  taken 
y  the  school  to  encourage  their  participa- 
ion. 

Internal  communication  within  the  school 
sas  been  enhanced  with  the  publication  of  a 
/eekly  staff  bulletin.  Minutes  of  all  school 
:ouncil  and  committee  meetings  are  distri¬ 
cted. 

A  vital  contribution  to  the  development  of 
ne  parent  involvement  program  at  Takoma 
ark  Elementary  has  been  a  full-time  staff 
member  responsible  for  coordination  and  im- 
lementation  of  parent  involvement  activities, 
arent  involvement  coordinators  are  new  to 
ne  field  of  education.  Their  duties  require 


a  distinct  blend  of  educational,  social  work, 
and  human  relations  skills.  Major  responsi¬ 
bilities  include  planning  and  conducting 
workshops  and  training  programs,  working 
with  staff  and  administration  in  ways  that 
initiate  and  expand  parent  involvement  in 
the  school,  securing  community  resources 
to  meet  the  expressed  needs  of  children  and 
families,  coordinating  volunteers,  and  plan¬ 
ning  and  conducting  programs  and  activities 
(shopping  trips,  museum  visits,  recreational 
activities,  bake  sales,  child  care)  that  parents 
need  and  enjoy. 

The  concept  of  parents  as  partners  in  the 
educational  process  has  become  a  reality  at 
Takoma  Park  Elementary  School.  The  five- 
year  planning  process  continues,  looking  for 
better  ways,  more  resources,  and  new  strate¬ 
gies  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  child  and 
his  parents,  and  to  expand  the  partnership 
between  home  and  school. 

Just  as  the  educational  program  at  Takoma 
Park  reflects  a  desire  to  better  serve  child¬ 
ren,  Project  Developmental  Continuity  reflects 
a  similar  desire  to  better  serve  the  needs  of 
the  parents  and  the  general  community.  The 
plan  works  at  Takoma  Park  and  the  model  will 
work  for  any  school,  if  at  first  it: 

(1)  Responds  to  school,  parents,  and  com¬ 
munity  needs; 

(2)  Reflects  the  concern  of  all  three  groups, 
as  to  the  needs  of  children; 

(3)  Develops  a  plan  of  action  from  the  ex¬ 
pressed  concerns; 

(4)  Designs  an  ongoing  program  in  response 
to  those  concerns; 

(5)  Continues  to  re-evaluate  the  program  on 
an  ongoing  basis. 

In  summary,  increased  parent  and  com¬ 
munity  involvement  in  an  educational  effort 
in  a  school  will  work  if  you  want  jt  to  work; 
the  single  most  important  factor  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  professional.  Are  we  willing  to  put 
in  the  time,  energy,  and  the  commitment  to 
make  the  partnership  a  fruitful  venture  for  all 
concerned?  The  changes  that  have  evolved 
at  Takoma  Park  since  1974  have  been  dra¬ 
matic,  but  they  have  not  come  without  hours 
of  overtime,  attending  meetings,  and  coordi¬ 
nating  community  resources  in  a  purposeful 
manner.  The  payoff  for  all  those  individuals 
and  groups  is  symbolized  by  the  ‘new’ 
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Takoma  Park  Elementary  School,  a  muiti- 
million  dollar  building  that  was  constructed  as 
a  direct  result  of  a  coordinated  parent  and 
community  lobby  when  it  appeared  that  the 
original  school  building  was  to  be  closed.  Not 
only  is  there  a  new  building  designed  with 
the  needs  of  children,  parents,  and  com¬ 
munity  in  mind,  but  this  new  building  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  new  spirit  that  unites  the  members 
of  the  Takoma  Park  school  community  —  the 
professional  staff,  the  children,  parents  and 
community  members. 

STEPHEN  BEDI  &  MICHAEL  CASTLEBERRY 
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Research  on  School-Communty  Relations 
in  Australia 
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Relationships  between  school  and  community 
vary  tremendously  across  Australia.  For  many 
reasons  they  seem  to  be  closer  and  of  a 
higher  quality  at  the  preschool,  infants  and 
primary  levels  of  schooling  than  at  the  secon¬ 
dary  level.  In  the  early  years  of  schooling 
many  parents  are  not  overawed  by  the  school 
and  feel  more  able  to  make  a  valuable  and 
valued  contribution.  In  addition,  their  child¬ 
ren  are  of  an  age  when  they  want  to  show 
their  parents  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  Ado¬ 
lescents  are  more  self-conscious  and  shy. 
Furthermore,  one  of  their  main  developmental 
tasks  is  the  achievement  of  independence 
from  their  parents.  It  ]s  still  not  the  norm  for 
parents  or  guardians  to  play  much  more  than 
a  peripheral  part  in  the  process  of  secondary 
schooling.  Rather  they  are  a  force  in  the 
background,  that  is,  in  the  home. 

Recent  research  in  Australia  has  sought  to 
develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  school  community  relations.  The  term  ‘com¬ 
munity’  is  used  here  to  mean  a  geographical 
area.  It  is  the  residential  catchment  area  of 
the  school  with  common  ties  centred  on  the 
school  resulting  in  the  interaction  of  students, 
staff,  parents  and  other  members  of  that  area. 


In  a  study  entitled  ‘Parent  Involvement  i 
Schools’,  The  Hills  Education  Study  grou 
(1973)  surveyed  all  the  parents  of  childre 
attending  five  infants  and  primary  schools  i 
a  relatively  affluent  area  of  surburban  Sydne; 
Responses  were  received  from  68  per  cer 
of  the  families  making  a  total  of  2,850  return 
The  majority  supported  the  idea  of  great< 
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involvement  although  about  half  of  all  those 
who  replied  had  not  been  able  to  help  with 
any  school  activities  on  any  occasion.  The 
report  concluded: 

It  may  well  be  that  more  parents 
could  be  encouraged  to  offer  their 
services  through  programmes  which 
lead  to  an  understanding  of  how 
their  interests,  skills  and  knowledge 
might  be  used.  The  challenge  is  to 
devise  ways  of  tapping  these  re¬ 
sources.  (1973:11). 

This  study  showed  there  .is  a  tremendous 
concern  for  better  relations  between  school 
at  home.  It  also  pointed  the  way  for  inservice 
courses  which  have  parents  as  participants. 
The  various  parent  organisations  and 
regional  offices  of  education  have  promoted 
such  courses  in  the  last  few  years. 

Fitzgerald  (1974)  used  a  series  of  three 
mafohing  questionnaires  for  pupils  in  their 
final  year  of  primary  school,  for  their  teachers 
and  for  their  parents  to  establish  how  each 
group  viewed  the  process  of  schooling.  The 
participants  came  from  64  government  pri¬ 
mary  schools  in  Gippsland  in  Eastern  Vic- 
ttoria.  The  key  findings  are  summarised  as 
follows: 

i(1)  a  communication  gap  existed  between 
children  and  their  parents;  between  teachers 
and  their  pupils  and  between  teachers  and 
parents; 

1(2)  there  were  different  attitudes  to  the  role 
of  the  primary  school; 

1(3)  teachers  and  parents  did  not  favour 
parental  involvement  in  curriculum  decisions 
::hough  the  pupils  did; 

K4)  parents  had  higher  aspirations  for  their 
children  than  did  their  children  and  parental 
aspirations  were  higher  than  the  national 
<evel; 

5)  the  teachers  were  predominantly  female, 
oung,  with  relatively  little  teaching  exper¬ 
ience  and  stayed  in  one  school  for  only  a 
Bhort  time. 

This  study  thus  stresses  the  need  for  some 
structure  within  the  schools  to  enable  the 
primary  participants  in  the  process  of  school- 
ng,  school  staff,  pupils  and  their  parents  to 
liscuss  and  determine  the  directions  the 
school  should  take. 

A  second  study  by  Fjtgerald  assisted  by 


Musgrave  and  Pettit  (1976)  was  designed  to 
show  how  those  in  schools  relate  with  those 
around  them.  Five  secondary  schools,  two  in 
rural  areas  and  the  others  in  city  and  subur¬ 
ban  Melbourne,  were  studied  by  means  of 
participant  observation.  Its  major  findings  are 
summarised  below: 

(1)  The  principal  (and  where  applicable  the 
School  Council)  staff,  students  and  parents 
were  the  key  participants  in  the  process  of 
schooling. 

(2)  The  role  of  the  principal  was  the  major 
factor  in  how  schools  related  to  those  around 
them. 

(3)  Problems  caused  by  teacher  mobility  can 
be  eased  if  they  (the  teachers)  move  ‘into  a 
reasonably  well-defined  situation’  (1976:176). 

(4)  Both  teachers  and  parents  appeared 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo  in  decision 
making  on  educational  policy. 

(5)  The  parents’  perceptions  of  schooling 
were  influenced  by  their  own  school  ex¬ 
periences  which  were  tinged  with  a  sense  of 
failure  at  formal  education. 

(6)  The  students  in  the  schools  studied 
tended  to  accept  thejr  position  as  being  one 
in  which  they  had  little  real  involvement  in 
decisions  made  on  their  behalf. 

(7)  There  were  school  to  school  differences 
regarding  the  interrelationships  of  the  main 
actors  in  the  process  of  schooling.  There  was 
a  range  o.f  tolerance  in  these  relationships 
before  conflict  ensued. 

(8)  Conflicts  with  school  goals  were  evident 
as  an  effect  of  the  pluralist  values  existing  in 
Australian  society. 

(9)  To  change  the  status  quo  new  structures 
were  necessary  so  that  the  principal  actors  in 
the  process  of  schooling  could  relate  to  one 
another  more  easily  and  more  fruitfully. 

This  study  of  the  way  secondary  schools 
relate  to  those  around  them  made  an  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
school  community  relations  in  Australia.  The 
key  role  of  the  principal  was  highlighted  and, 
as  a  corollary,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinuum  in  the  development  of  school  com¬ 
munity  interaction.  Some  schools  have  limi¬ 
ted  and  formal  interaction  while  others  offer 
many  opportunities  of  a  varied  kind  for  such 
interaction. 

The  importance  of  organisational  climate  in 
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school  home  community  relations  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  New  South  Wales  study  by  Deer 
(1977).  As  part  of  this  study,  ten  coeduca¬ 
tional  government  high  schools  providing  the 
final  six  years  of  schooling  (Years  7-12)  were 
classified  according  to  their  organisational 
climate  as  perceived  by  principals,  teachers 
and  Year  9  students.  Drawing  on  the  Fitz¬ 
gerald  (1974)  study,  a  series  of  matching 
questionnaires  on  school  home  and  school 
community  relations  were  completed  by  the 
principals,  teachers  and  students  together 
with  a  ten  per  cent  random  sample  of  their 
mothers.  In  those  schools  with  a  more  posi¬ 
tively  oriented  organisational  climate,  as 
opposed  to  those  with  a  more  negatively 
oriented  organisational  climate  students,  staff 
and  parents  had  more  favourable  attitudes 
to  the  innovative  aspects  of  school  home 
community  relationships.  Such  aspects  in¬ 
cluded  parents  with  special  skills  assisting 
in  the  classroom  and  increased  student  par¬ 
ticipation  in  community  groups  such  as  those 
concerned  with  the  local  environment. 

The  organisational  climate  of  the  school  is 
an  important  aspect  of  developing  high  quality 
school  community  relations.  As  Doak  (1970: 
368)  writes 

People  simply  do  not  change  in  a 
threatening  atmosphere  —  they  be¬ 
come  defensive  and  entrench. 

The  Deer  study,  like  that  of  Fitzgerald 
(1974)  reported  the  existence  of  a  com¬ 
munication  gap  between  teachers,  students 
and  their  parents. 

Henry  (1978)  studied  parent  and  teacher 
contact  in  a  survey  of  415  teachers  in  New 
South  Wales  Government  schools  (K-12). 
The  respondents  were  chosen  by  a  stratified 
random  sampling  technique  so  that  princi¬ 
pals,  teachers  and  school  counsellors  were 
included.  Contacts  were  of  both  a  formal  and 
an  informal  nature  centring  on  the  school. 
Henry  found  wide  variations  in  the  amount  of 
parent  and  teacher  contact.  The  variation  was 
related  to  school  and  community  characteris¬ 
tics.  Part  of  his  conclusion  (1978:220)  reads: 
The  overall  impression  one  receives 
from  the  investigation  is  that 
teachers  work  in  relative  isolation 
from  parents.  For  those  who  wish 
to  increase  parent  and  teacher  con¬ 


tact,  perhaps  the  most  important 
implications  of  thjs  are  that  parents 
and  teachers  may  maintain  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  the  attitude  and  even  the 
role  of  the  other  in  education.  This 
in  turn  may  promote  a  degree  of  ten¬ 
sion  and  conflict  and  in  itself  act  in 
detriment  to  further  contact. 

The  communication  gap  reported  by  Fitz¬ 
gerald  (1974)  and  Deer  (1977)  was  repeated 
in  Henry’s  study.  Henry  also  showed  that  the 
younger  teachers  in  his  sample  had  more 
positive  attitudes  to  contacting  parents,  yet 
it  was  the  older  teachers  who  met  more 
parents. 

Stability  in  staffing  is  important  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  maintenance  of  parent  teacher 
contact.  Fitzgerald  (1974)  reported  high 
teacher  mobility.  Henry  (1978:136-137)  found 
27  per  cent  of  his  respondents  had  been  at 
their  present  school  for  less  than  a  year  and 
more  than  three-quarters  for  fewer  than  five 
years.  A  further  analysis  showed  that  four 
years  was  the  average  time  teachers  had 
spent  at  their  last  two  schools.  Only  30  per 
cent  of  the  sample  averaged  more  than  four 
years  with  39  per  cent  of  the  principals  with¬ 
in  the  sample  spending  more  than  four  years. 

Parallelling  these  research  studies  has 
been  the  establishment  at  the  Federal 
Government  level  of  the  Schools  Commission 
in  May  1973,  by  the  Whitlam  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment.  One  of  its  aims  was  to  develop  closer 
and  more  fruitful  relationships  between 
schools  and  their  communities.  As  one  part 
of  its  Special  Project  Program  the  Schools 
Commission  has  funded  projects  submitted 
by  teachers,  school  staffs  and  others  includ¬ 
ing  parents.  Many  of  these  projects  concern 
school  community  relations.  The  other  part: 
of  the  Program  is  concerned  with  projects  of 
national  significance  having  wide  implica-; 
tions  for  education  in  Australia  as  a  whole  ! 
Two  of  these  are  the  School  and  Community i 
Project  begun  in  September  1976  and  basedi 
in  the  School  of  Teacher  Education  at  Can  s 
berra  College  of  Advanced  Education  and  the! 
Case  Study  Project  at  Burwood  State  College ; 
Victoria,  also  begun  in  1976. 

The  Canberra  based  project  under  the! 
directorship  of  Mr  Patrick  Brady  was  set  up 
to  gather,  classify,  disseminate  and  monitoif 


information  on  school  community  relations. 
The  Burwood  based  project  directed  by  Mr 
David  Pettit,  has  now  produced  30  case 
studies  of  schools  emphasising  different  forms 
of  school  community  interaction.  These  are 
of  schools  at  all  levels  of  education,  both 
government  and  non  government  and  from 
all  States  of  Australia  jn  a  variety  of  settings. 
They  emphasise  that  changing  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  a  school  with  its  local  community  in¬ 
volves  changing  attitudes.  This  change  is 
not  easy  and  takes  time. 

Many  of  the  case  studies  produced  by  the 
Burwood  State  College  have  been  published 
)y  the  Canberra  College  of  Advanced  Edu¬ 
ction’s  School  and  Community  Project.  They 
e affirm  the  research  reported  earlier  in  this 
cper. 

The  gap  existing  between  teachers  and 
»arents  is  often  highlighted  as  both  parties 
»/ork  to  close  jt.  An  anecdote  from  Geilston 
Say  High  School,  a  Case  Study  school  in 
"asmania,  illustrates  the  point.  The  com¬ 
munity  liaison  officer  appointed  to  the  school 
elates: 

I  met  this  mother  at  morning  coffee 
who  had  never  been  in  the  school 
before.  Her  daughter  had  some  prob¬ 
lems  so  I  was  especially  happy  to 
see  her.  I  thought  she  had  an  en¬ 
joyable  morning.  I  asked  the  daugh¬ 
ter  the  next  day.  ‘It  is  nice  to  see 
your  Mum  here,  Mary!  Did  she  enjoy 
herself?’  'Oh  yes,  Sir,  Mum  said  it 
was  beaut’,  replied  the  girl,  ‘but  the 
coffee  she  said  was  bloody  awful! 

It  was  percolated.’ 

(Dunn  and  Pettit,  1977:44). 

Another  case  study  shows  problems  do 
dse  as  teachers  open  their  classrooms  to 
arent  participation.  Some  parents  do  be- 
3me  domineering  as  one  drama  teacher  at 
ansfield  Park  Junior  School  in  South  Aus- 
alia  reports  in  one  of  the  Burwood  State 
ollege  Case  Studies: 

We  had  this  rather  dominant  mother 
who  would  say,  ‘shut  up  and  sit  down, 
teacher’s  talking.’  We  were  doing 
this  storming  the  castle  drama  and 
every  time  I  would  say,  ‘Have  you  got 
your  horses  ready?’,  this  woman 
would  say,  ‘Miss  told  you  to  get  your 


horses  ready,  get  your  horse  ready’. 

And  every  bit  of  creativity  was  being 
thumped  out  of  the  kids.  Finally,  I 
turned  to  her  and  said,  ‘Look,  unless 
you’ve  got  your  horse  ready  you 
can’t  come,  and  haven’t  even  got  the 
jolly  saddle  on  yet’.  She  got  the 
horse  ready,  trotted  behind  me  and 
didn’t  say  another  word.  Jt  was  the 
only  way  I  felt  I  could  tackle  the 
problem  by  making  her  join  in. 

(Pettit,  1977:17). 

In  South  Australia  the  State  Government 
has  been  trying  out  the  ideas  of  community 
schooling  and  community  education  in  Burra, 
a  small  rural  town.  At  this  school  education 
is  provided  on  a  single  site  for  K-12.  It  also 
provides  a  variety  of  programs  for  local 
people  and  for  students  out  of  school  hours. 
(Pettit,  1978b). 

In  contrast  within  the  Victorian  State  Edu¬ 
cation  System  some  high  schools  (Maslen, 
1978)  have  developed  sub  units  where  a 
small  number  of  students  and  teachers  work 
a  unit,  closely  interacting  with  the  parents  of 
the  students  and  with  other  members  of  the 
local  community.  There  is  emphasis  on  self 
pacing  and  learning  as  a  continuing  process 
rather  than  one  composed  of  year-long  steps. 

As  a  result  of  his  position  as  Director  of 
the  Burwood  State  College  Project,  Pettit 
(1978a:2-3)  summarised  reactions  of  schools 
to  the  previous  five  years  emphasis  by  the 
Schools  Commission  on  the  importance  of 
school  community  interaction.  Firstly,  in  most 
Australian  schools  there  is  now  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  issues  of  community  involvement. 
Secondly,  in  some  schools  there  is  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  philosophy  of  school  com¬ 
munity  interaction  and  the  reasons  for  it. 
Thirdly,  in  some  schools  implementation  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  fruitful,  close 
relationships  with  the  school,  the  home  and 
the  community  so  that  there  is  a  sharing  of 
decision-making.  Pettit  (1978a:405)  has  also 
outlined  four  approaches  that  have  been 
taken  by  schools  jn  an  attempt  to  allow  the 
community  to  be  involved  and  to  participate 
in  the  process  of  schooling.  These  are  the: 

(i)  ‘instrumental’  approach  also  described 
as  ‘schools  are  set  up  to  teach  kids’.  Such 
schools  are  relatively  restricted  to  outside 
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input  and  have  few  structures  to  adapt  to 
changes  outside  the  school. 

(ii)  ‘expert  provider’  approach  where  schools 
attempt  to  coordinate  agencies  both  systemic 
and  other  specialised  agencies  available  to 
the  school.  System  expertise  however  chan¬ 
nels  the  outside'  aid. 

(iii)  ‘sensitive  service’  approach  where  the 
school  consults  with  parents  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  in  the  task  of  providing 
for  the  needs  of  its  children.  The  school,  ulti¬ 
mately  makes  the  full  decision. 

(iv)  ‘community  facilitator’  approaches  where 
the  school  uses  its  resources  to  react  to  both 
its  needs  and  those  of  the  local  community. 
Students,  parents  and  school  staff  work  to¬ 
gether  continuously  for  the  good  of  them  all. 

A  continuum  in  school  community  inter¬ 
action  is  expressed  by  these  four  approaches. 
All  are  represented  in  Australia  though  few 
schools  have  reached  the  community  facili¬ 
tator  approach.  The  external  evaluation  of 
the  Canberra  based  School  and  Community 
Project  (Deer,  Goodrick,  Abbott  and  Mc¬ 
Namara:  1979)  showed  it  had  established  a 
widespread  network  of  persons  concerned 
with  developing  high  quality  school  com¬ 
munity  relationships.  While  change  has  been 
slow,  reflection  on  the  seventies  shows  there 
have  been  changes.  These  changes  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  measure  but  more  schools  are  more 
open  to  the  parents  of  the  children  who  at¬ 
tend  them  and  to  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  constraints  operating  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy  have  reduced  teacher  mobility  and  in 
many  cases  school  size.  Inservice  courses 
with  parents  and  teachers  as  participants  are 
helping  to  minimise  the  communication  gaps. 
As  Beacham  and  Hoadley  (1979:1)  write: 
Some  parents  are  angry,  some  are 
moderate  but  all  of  them  care  about 
what  happens  to  their  children  in 
school  and  would  like  to  be  taken 
seriously  when  decisions  about  their 
children’s  futures  are  being  made. 

As  the  1980’s  begin,  Australian  schools 
show  there  are  moves  to  more  efficient  and 
effective  participation  by  all  concerned  with 
the  process  of  schooling. 

CHRISTINE  DEER 
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Community  Education — Prospects  for  the  1980s 

Keith  Watson,  University  of  Reading,  UK 


Writing,  as  it  were,  from  a  governmental  standpoint, 
<eith  Watson  helps  to  relate  the  preceding  articles  to 
developments  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  deplores 
he  lack  of  empirical  evidence  of  what  is  going  on, 
ind  hence  the  difficulty  in  assessing  the  merits  of 
immunity  education.  Whatever  form  it  may  take,  how¬ 
ever,  he  hazards  the  guess  that  it  is  likely  to  increase 
luring  the  next  decade. 

The  article  falls  under  six  parts:  financial  pressures; 
i  relevant  curriculum;  accountability  of  professionals 
ind  parental  participation;  social  needs;  lifelong  edu¬ 
cation;  and  the  need  for  training. 


Mthough  the  preceding  articles  refer  to  the 
JSA,  England  and  Australia,  these  three 
countries  represent  only  a  small  section  of 
Bevelopments  currently  being  undertaken. 
JNESCO,  The  International  Bureau  of  Educa- 
ion,  and  the  International  Institute  of  Educa- 
ional  Planning  between  them  list  20  countries 
tfhich  have  developed  some  form  of  com¬ 
munity  education  (1 ) .  Some  of  these  develop- 
lents,  as  in  Australia,  Canada,  the  Philippines 
.nd  Tanzania,  have  been  well  documented; 
thers  are  less  well  known.  The  interesting 
•oint,  however,  is  not  that  there  has  been  a 
rowth  of  interest  in  community  education, 
ommunity  schooling  and  community  involve- 
lent  in  schools  (whether  or  not  they  are 
abelled  ‘community’)  but  that  the  trend  is 
iternational  and,  in  the  view  of  this  author  at 
aast,  is  likely  to  .increase  during  the  1980s. 

Inevitably  developments  and  the  concepts 
ehind  them  differ  from  one  country  to  anot- 
er,  especially  between  the  ‘advanced’  in- 
ustrial  nations  and  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
lird  and  fourth  worlds.  In  the  former,  finan- 
ial  constraints  have  led  to  and  are  likely 
5  lead  increasingly  to  questions  about  the 
tost  economical  use  of  physical  plant.  Com- 
rehensive  education  and  the  development  of 
3hools  with  direct  links  with  their  immediate 
sighbourhood  are  likely  to  enhance  the  com-' 
lunity  school  concept.  Concern  for  the  ac- 
Duntability  of  professionals  within  the  edu¬ 
ction  service (2)  and  the  role  parents  can 
ay  in  the  running  of  schools  is  likely  to 


break  down  the  home/community/school 
barriers.  A  growing  awareness  that  ‘educa¬ 
tion’  does  not  simply  mean  ‘schooling’;  that 
too  often  schools  have  been  isolated  from 
their  immediate  environment,  sheltering  be¬ 
hind  artificially  created  barriers;  and  that  if 
lifelong  education  —  education  permanente 
—  js  to  mean  anything  it  means  that  some 
structural  changes  are  inevitable.  All  these 
pressures  favour  the  development  of  com¬ 
munity  education. 

In  developing  countries  the  realisation  that 
(a)  education  development  plans  have  too 
frequently  been  conceived  of  .in  terms  of  ex¬ 
pansion  of  schools;  (b)  that  even  if  funds, 
teachers  and  buildings  are  available,  which  is 
unlikely  for  the  forseeable  future,  all  children 
cannot  hope  to  be  educated  in  schools;  (c) 
that  too  many  adults  remain  unskilled,  illiter¬ 
ate  and  a  brake  on  economic  development  — 
is  leading  several  governments  to  reconsider 
the  role  of  the  school  jn  the  development  pro¬ 
cess.  The  community  school,  embracing 
children  and  adults  in  literacy,  numeracy  and 
vocational  classes,  is  being  advocated  by 
several  governments  as  a  solution  to  non- 
formal  education  and  ruraf  development. 

In  their  respective  papers  Weaver,  Gillett 
and  Deer  each  touch  on  issues  which  are 
important  for  developments  in  the  1980s  and 
which  this  paper  seeks  to  enlarge  upon. 
Deer’s  analysis  of  the  Australian  scene  only 
serves  to  highlight  the  relative  dearth  of 
empirical  research  evidence  in  the  UK,  a 
situation  highlighted  by  both  the  1977  Green 
Paper  and  the  Taylor  Report  on  the  Govern¬ 
ance  and  Management  of  Schools(3), 
though  even  the  OECD  admits  to  a  paucity  of 
information.  The  current  trans-Canada  project 
is  designed  to  rectify  the  situation  in  that 
country (4)  and  it  would  appear  that  similar 
projects  are  likely  to  develop  elsewhere 
during  the  1980s  either  because  of  or  in  spite 
of  financial  cutbacks.  Certainly  Deer’s  ob¬ 
servation  of  school/community  links  being  far 
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closer  at  primary  level  than  at  any  other  level 
in  the  school  system  would  be  echoed  in  most 
European  countries.  To  many  people  small  is 
beautiful  and  it  is  easier  to  identify  with  a 
small  primary  school  than  it  is  a  large  second¬ 
ary  or  tertiary  level  institution,  as  Stephen 
Bedi’s  account  of  Takoma  Park  Elementary 
School  shows.  Belfield  Community  School  in 
Rochdale  would  be  an  English  equivalent. 

Tony  Weaver  points  out  that  although  there 
have  been  several  strands  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  parent/teacher  collaboration,  most 
of  them  have  been  along  the  lines  of  the 
schools  keeping  parents  at  a  distance,  but  at 
the  same  time  gaining  tacit  support  for  what 
they  are  trying  to  do.  Decisions  about  the 
education  of  children  have  been  taken  by 
bodies  or  individuals  other  than  the  parents. 
The  thrust  of  hjs  paper,  though,  is  what  are 
schools  really  trying  to  do?  Gillett  likewise 
takes  up  the  theme  that  schools  have  sought 
to  establish  themselves  as  separate  from  the 
family  and  the  community,  thinking  they  know 
what  js  best  for  the  child  and  that  this  separa¬ 
tion  has  been  reinforced  by  the  remoteness 
of  many  teachers  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
locality  served  by  the  school.  At  the  same 
time  in  society  at  large  there  is  a  restless¬ 
ness  and  rootlessness  —  an  emotional 
poverty  in  an  age  of  plenty.  He  goes  on  to 
show,  however,  that  there  are  several  ways  in 
which  these  barriers  can  be  broken  down  — 
better  home/school  liaison,  classes  for 
parents,  development  of  community  centre 
schools  and  parental  school  governors.  These 
points  are  likely  to  become  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  during  the  next  decade. 

The  development  of  community  education 
can  be  viewed  from  several  different  levels 
and  in  several  different  ways.  It  can  simply 
mean  greater  parental/community  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  running  of  all  schools  through 
membership  of  governing  bodies,  administra¬ 
tive  councils,  school  boards  or  their  equi¬ 
valents,  or  it  can  mean  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  types  of  community  insti¬ 
tutions:  community  schools,  colleges  or  com¬ 
plexes  (5).  Concern  can  be  shown  for  the 
practical  outworkings  of  community  involve¬ 
ment  or  with  the  theoretical  and  philosophical 
assumptions  and  questions  inevitably  thrown 
up  as  structures  change  and  become  more 


open  to  the  outside  world.  Whichever  of  these 
interpretations  is  accepted  community  edu¬ 
cation  will  inevitably  gain  in  importance  as 
the  century  progresses  because  of  a  number 
of  practical  reasons  as  well  as  because  of  in¬ 
creasing  questioning.  Both  are  often  closely 
interlinked  and  are  not  always  easily  distin¬ 
guishable.  The  interweaving  of  the  practical 
and  theoretical  strands  during  the  next  de¬ 
cade  is  likely  to  make  a  fascinating  study. 
The  rest  of  this  paper  will  try  to  highlight  the 
implications  of  some  of  these  developments. 

Financial  Pressures 

There  is  nothing  like  a  financial  crisis  to  make 
people  sit  up  and  take  stock.  However  pain¬ 
ful  the  situation  might  be  it  can  have  a  salu- 
tory  effect.  In  the  Western  countries  govern¬ 
ments  and  educators  are  being  forced  to  ask 
questions  about  whether  or  not  they  are  get¬ 
ting  value  for  money  and  if  they  are  nol 
how  best  this  can  be  achieved.  Although  there 
have  been  a  few  extreme  examples,  in  parts 
of  the  USA  especially,  where  the  answer  has 
been  a  negative  one  and  schools  have  beer 
closed  or  particular  items  on  the  curriculum 
have  been  suspended,  attention  has  more 
usually  been  drawn  to  the  better  utilisatior 
of  plant  for  school  and  community  purposes 
To  many  people  in  the  West  where  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  State  providing 
schools,  the  question  of  a  greater  financia 
stake  comes  as  something  of  a  shock,  ye 
why  should  not  minimum  fees,  book  charges 
meal  charges  etc.  become  part  of  the  scene' 
After  all  if  one  has  an  investment  in  a  projec 
one  is  far  more  likely  to  take  an  interest  it 
that  project.  Greater  community  involvemen 
can  ease  some  of  the  financial  burdens  o 
the  State. 

In  so  many  third  world  countries  the  ques 
tion  does  not  arise.  Already  community  ir 
volvement  in  the  provision  of  education  i 
strong.  In  countries  as  diverse  as  China,  Tha 
land,  Tanzania,  Kenya  and  Bangladesh  vi 
lagers  in  rural  areas  are  expected  to  hel 
build  schools,  to  pay  for  their  maintenance  i: 
cash  or  labour,  to  subsidize  the  teachers  an: 
to  pay  fees  as  well  as  to  provide  clothes  an: 
books.  There  is  already,  therefore,  a  stron: 
community  involvement  and  commitment 
The  questions  really  being  asked  in  man; 
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rhird  world  countries  is  can  more  of  the  same 
oe  afforded?  With  population  increases 
averaging  between  2.5%  and  3.5%  p.a.  and 
with  more  children  remaining  out  of  school 
han  attending  school  (6),  the  financial  issue 
akes  on  a  different  dimension,  namely  what  is 
he  most  practicable  and  realistic  education 
available  if  there  is  to  be  universal  primary 
sducation,  if  education  is  to  be  related  to  the 
leeds  of  the  rural  areas  and  if  children  and 
idults  alike  are  to  be  involved  in  learning 
►kills  of  direct  relevance  to  local  needs?  An 
ncreasing  number  of  countries  are  coming 
o  the  conclusion  that  it  is  some  kind  of 
immunity  school,  not  hidebound  by  regular 
lours,  fixed  classes  inside  buildings  where 
•bscure  texts  unrelated  to  either  the  pupils’ 
nvironmental  or  employment  needs  are 
tudied. 

“he  search  for  a  relevant  curriculum 

awareness  in  many  countries  in  Africa  and 
»sia  especially  that  existing  formal  school 
ftructures  modelled  as  so  often  on  Western 
cademic  schooling,  using  syllabus  and  text- 
ooks  geared  towards  the  next  stage  of 
chooling,  increasingly  expensive  and  waste- 
Jl  and  not  necessarily  generating  economic 
ir  rural  development,  is  leading  many  govern¬ 
ments  to  experiment  w.ith  different  types  of 
chooling  using  a  different  kind  of  curricu- 
um.  Community  schools  in  Tanzania  and 
Cameroon,  the  Philippines  and  Papua  New 
iuinea,  Mozambique  and  Angola,  are  not 
jst  radical  solutions.  They  are  genuine  at- 
smpts  to  widen  the  scope  of  education  from 
narrow  one  of  schooling  and  diplomas  for 
hildren  (7)  to  one  which  embraces  adult 
iterates  as  well  as  numeracy,  literacy  and 
ivies.  It  is  an  interesting  and  genuine  at- 
?mpt  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
iry  to  redefine  the  role  of  education  in  the 
frican  or  Asian  context.  Ironically  in  tra- 
tional  African  society  education  had  its  roots 
sep  in  the  community  even  if  it  was  not 
>rmalized(8),  and  in  Buddhist  Asia  too 
onastic  schools  were  ideal  community 
:hools  involving  parents  and  children  in 
aching  crafts  and  skills  needed  in  the  vil- 
ge  community  as  well  as  literacy,  numeracy 
id  religious  subjects(9). 

These  two  strands  —  the  desire  to  revise 


the  curriculum  so  that  it  is  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  industry  and  the  labour  market  and 
the  desire  to  recreate  grass  roots  involvement 
—  can  be  seen  in  discussions  in  the  Western 
world.  Both  Gillett  and  Weaver  .in  their  papers 
point  out  that  schools  (in  the  UK  at  least) 
have  become  divorced  both  from  parents 
and  from  the  community  they  are  supposed 
to  serve.  This  view  has  also  forcibly  been 
argued  elsewhere  by  Midwinter(IO) .  Many 
employers  during  recent  years  have  echoed 
a  similar  complaint.  At  the  heart  of  the  Great 
Debate  on  education  in  the  UK  was  the  an¬ 
xiety  that  too  many  people  left  school  ill- 
suited  and  unprepared  for  the  realities  of  the 
job  market.  Much  of  the  discussion  about  a 
common  core  curriculum  has  revolved  around 
the  question  of  what  basic  minimum  should 
children  learn?  Whether  it  is  liked  or  not, 
much  of  the  curriculum  in  schools  is  going  to 
be  more  directly  linked  to  the  needs  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  a  technological  society.  This  is 
going  to  lead  to  greater  liaison  between  local 
industry  and  commerce  and  the  teachers  in 
the  schools  and  to  a  greater  awareness  on 
the  part  of  schools  of  the  employment  poten¬ 
tial  and  the  local  industrial  or  agricultural 
environment.  There  are  already  ‘bridging 
schemes’  between  final  year  secondary 
school  pupils  and  local  industry.  This  is  a 
pattern  which  could  well  increase.  In  the 
planned  socialist  democracies  of  Eastern 
Europe  such  relationships  between  industry/ 
agriculture  and  schools  are  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course.  In  China,  Israel  and  the  USSR, 
hospitals  and  factories  often  run  their  own 
schools.  In  France,  since  De  Gaulle’s  day, 
there  has  been  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
need  to  teach  technical  and  technological 
subjects  throughout  secondary  school.  In  the 
USA  and  Canada  post  secondary  Community 
Colleges  have  been  developed  with  specific 
vocational  training  in  mind.  The  1980s  are 
likely  to  see  moves  towards  greater  vocational 
emphasis  within  schools  and  colleges  since 
‘if  the  school  is  to  take  up  the  challenge  that 
is  implied  in  the  critque  directed  at  it  from 
many  sides,  it  will  have  to  remodel  its  cur¬ 
riculum  and  its  administration  so  as  to  en¬ 
sure  a  meaningful  interrelationship  with  the  2-7 
surrounding  community. ’(11 ) 
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Accountability  and  Parental  Participation 

Closely  linked  with  issues  of  finance  and  the 
desires  of  industry  and  government  for  pro¬ 
ducts  which  can  make  a  constructive  contri¬ 
bution  to  society  are  those  of  accountability 
and  parental  participation.  Already  in  North 
America  where  local  communities  make  a 
direct  contribution  to  the  education  budget, 
concern  for  value  for  money,  academic  stand¬ 
ards  and  ‘back  to  the  basics’  has  led  to  strong 
pressures  for  public  accountability  amongst 
professional  educators.  To  some  extent  this 
already  exists  in  Canada  and  the  USA  through 
the  power  of  the  ballot  box  though  some 
states  have  established  criteria  for  identifying 
accountability  and  competence (12).  Similar 
concern  js  to  be  seen  in  other  Anglo-Saxon 
societies,  most  notably  the  UK  and  Australia. 
The  whole  question  of  accountability  was  an 
underlying  theme  of  the  Taylor  Report;  and 
the  recently  established  Social  Science  Re¬ 
search  Council  .inquiry  into  accountability  is 
likely  to  recommend  a  more  open  approach 
to  parents,  electors  and  the  community  at 
large  on  the  part  of  professional  educational 
administrators  and  school  teachers.  In  this 
way  schools  must  inevitably  become  more 
community  oriented.  As  Hearnden  has  said: 
‘If  the  community  must  be  involved  with  the 
school,  it  is  equally  .important  that  the  school 
should  identify  with  the  community.  Where 
formerly  it  conducted  its  activities  in  se¬ 
questered  seclusion  it  is  now  held  to  have  an 
obligation  to  open  its  doors  and  lay  bare  its 
workings  to  the  world  outside’.  (15) 

Beattie  has  shown  that  parental  participa¬ 
tion  in  school  councils  is  legally  recognised 
in  France  and  Germany(14)  and  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries,  Sweden  and  Denmark  es¬ 
pecially,  have  long  had  a  role  for  parents  in 
school  administration  at  local  level.  The  1980s 
will  inevitably  see  pressure  building  up  for 
increased  parental  participation. 

Social!  needs 

A  further  reason  for  wanting  greater  com¬ 
munity  involvement  in  educational  matters  — 
and  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  one  for 
many  people  —  is  a  social  one.  Gillett  has 
talked  about  ‘an  emotional  need  in  an  age  of 
*)%  plenty’  in  the  western  world  and  about  the 
need  to  develop  an  ecological  education  (18). 
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Midwinter  has  talked  of  industrial  man’s 
sense  of  frustration  and  alienation  from  the 
control  of  hjs  environment  and  destiny  be¬ 
cause  of  increasing  bureaucratisation  and  the 
remoteness  of  the  decision-making  processes 
in  government  and  education  (16).  Nisbet  ob¬ 
served  over  twenty  five  years  ago  that  The 
outstanding  characteristic  of  contemporary 
thought  on  Man  and  Society  is  preoccupation 
with  personal  alienation  and  cultural  disinte¬ 
gration’ (17) . 

We  are  seeing  in  modern  society  greater 
mobility  because  of  employment  and  educa¬ 
tion,  the  breakdown  of  family  and  community 
associations,  the  weakening  of  religious  be¬ 
liefs,  a  growing  sense  of  bewilderment  and 
frustration  and  a  desire  to  rediscover  a  com¬ 
munity  to  which  to  belong  and  become  in¬ 
volved  with.  Toffler  has  highlighted  the  alarm¬ 
ing  speed  of  change  to  our  society  together 
with  its  psychological  implications (18).  A 
community  school  can  become  a  focal  point 
of  communal  activities  and  development. 

Lifelong  education 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  factor 
leading  to  closer  school/community  links  is 
the  realism  that  education  is  not  simply 
‘schooling’;  it  is  something  far  deeper  and 
lasts  a  lifetime.  Much  was  made  of  the  Faure 
Report,  ‘Learning  to  be’ (19)  and  UNESCO’s 
work  on  Education  Permanente(20) .  The 
thinking  behind  the  European  Cultural  Foun 
dation’s  education  component  of  Plan 
Europe  2000’ (21)  was  that  of  lifelong  edu 
cation  and  the  critiques  of  existing  struc 
tures  by  men  like  lllich  and  Reimer(22). 

Painful  adjustments  are  going  to  have  to  be 
made  during  the  next  decade,  certainly  in  the 
Western  World.  Population  decline  is  already 
having  a  marked  impact  on  school  enrol 
ments  in  the  USA,  Canada,  the  UK,  Germany 
and  France.  More  space  is  going  to  be  avails 
able  in  schools.  How  can  this  space  be  use<; 
profitably?  In  the  world  of  employment  trad<i 
union  pressures  for  reducing  the  workind 
week  are  already  mounting.  Early  retirement 
is  already  being  advocated  as  a  means  c 
helping  resolve  the  unemployment  probler 
among  the  young.  A  four  day  working  wee: 
is  already  a  possibility  in  the  industrialise: 
nations,  and  there  are  those  who  advocates 
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wo  3£-day  weeks,  employing  two  labour 
orces,  as  a  means  of  resolving  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Inevitably  there  is  going  to  be  more 
pare  time.  How  can  this  fruitfully  be  used 
nd  purposefully  chanelled?  One  obvious  way 
5  through  community  schools  and  colleges 
/hich  reflect  the  interests  and  serve  the 
eeds  of  the  community  in  which  they  are 
ituated,  whether  through  tuition  for  specialist 
ourses,  or  in  general  education  classes,  or 
Trough  the  provision  of  leisure,  sporting  or 
cademic  facilities  for  all  who  care  to  use 
Tern.  These  schools  may  be  specially  de¬ 
igned;  more  often  they  will  be  modifications 
if  existing  schools,  making  better  use  of  the 
vailable  space.  As  Flude  and  Parrott  have 
scently  forcibly  argued,  ‘Community  Col- 
?ges  can  be  seen  as  important  forerunners 
nd  foundation  stones  of  a  recurrent  educa- 
on  system.  They  represent  the  major  attempt 
o  far  to  introduce  a  flexible  education  ser- 
ce  able  to  cope  with  change’.  (23).  As 
nange  takes  place  their  flexibility  will  be 
ewed  with  increasing  interest. 

ne  Need  for  Training 

Tere  can  be  no  exact  blueprint  for  corn- 
unity  education  in  any  one  country,  let 
one  between  countries,  because  each  is 
stinctive  and  because  in  some  areas  com- 
unity  involvement  in  the  use  of  school  facili- 
“S  is  all  that  is  needed,  whereas  elsewhere 
Tat  is  required  is  an  institution  fully  inte- 
ated  with  the  community  it  serves.  The 
rmer  have  been  described  by  OECD  as  evo- 
iionary,  essentially  a  school  with  dual  use 
facilities,  closer  parental  cooperation  etc. 
le  latter  have  been  described  as  revolu- 
>nary,  community  based  institutions  seeking 
bring  about  radical  changes  in  attitude, 
»th  jn  the  school  and  in  the  community, 
"ough  the  reorientation  of  curriculum, 
urse  and  management  structures (24) . 
Whether  evolutionary  or  revolutionary, 
lether  in  the  rich  world  or  in  the  poor 
)rld,  attempts  at  linking  school  and  com- 
jnity  are  fraught  with  difficulties  and  ob- 
icles.  There  is  often  opposition  from  ad- 
nistrators  who  fear  their  power  and  con- 
>1  may  be  weakened,  who  are  suspicious  of 
-al  control,  who  dislike  the  openendedness 
the  concept  and  who  clamour  for  demar¬ 


cation  lines.  Teachers  often  feel  insecure  if 
their  traditional  role  is  challenged  and  if  they 
are  not  adequately  trained  to  cope  with 
parents  and  the  wider  demands  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Parents,  remembering  their  own 
schooldays,  are  often  fearful  of  schools  as 
institutions,  especially  since  they  are  so  often 
only  welcomed  in  on  the  teachers’  terms;  i.e. 
as  spectators  and  not  as  participants.  Parents 
are  often  afraid  that  academic  standards  may 
suffer  if  the  curriculum  changes  too  much. 

The  latter  problem  can  be  overcome  if 
parents  are  increasingly  involved  in  the 
management  and  decision-making  processes. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  ‘the  decision-making 
process  is  at  the  heart  of  community  educa¬ 
tion.  Participation  is  both  an  educational  goal 
in  jtself  and  a  means  of  achieving  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  opportunities  which  will  match 
educational  needs  within  a  geographic 
area’ (25). 

Already  many  local  authorities  in  England 
are  providing  training  for  School  Governors. 
Such  training  could  be  extended  to  include 
those  on  other  management  committees. 
Teachers  in  both  pre-service  and  in-service 
training  could  be  taught  skills  other  than  im¬ 
mediate  teaching  skills  i.e.  as  community 
workers,  social  workers  etc.  This  is  a  feature 
in  certain  developing  countries,  especially 
Thailand  and  the  Cameroon,  and  in  a  few 
training  institutes  in  England.  Their  number 
could  be  increased,  especially  as  some  Eng¬ 
lish  community  schools  are  developing  flex¬ 
ible  timetables  contracting  staff  to  teach  so 
many  hours  per  week  spread  across  day, 
evening  and  weekend.  It  has  been  argued 
elsewhere  (26)  that  the  need  to  train  school 
principals  is  long  overdue,  especially  in  a 
period  of  contraction  and  the  changing  posi¬ 
tion  of  schools.  Part  of  any  such  training  could 
involve  preparation  for  the  management  of 
new  and  different  institutions.  Teacher  train¬ 
ing  institutes,  far  from  bemoaning  the  falling 
numbers  of  teachers  in  training  have  a  golden 
opportunity  to  restructure  some  of  their 
courses  to  prepare  for  the  challenge  of  a 
changing  situation  which  greater  community/ 
school  involvement  is  likely  to  bring.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  respond  to  the  challenge. 

KEITH  WATSON 
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Dr  Alec  Dickson  &  Community  Service  Volunteers 

Might  service  become  a  part  of  the  educational  process 
itself?  Must  schooling  become  a  process  of  systema 
tized  selfishness?  Thus  Dr  Alec  Dickson,  C.B.E.  cate 
chized  a  large  gathering  of  Commonwealth  Vice-Chan 
cellors. 

Dr  Dickson  was  gaining  experiences  of  social  ser 
vice  before  the  war;  following  the  Nazi  move  int< 
Czecho-Slovakia  he  worked  on  behalf  of  the  numerou 
refugees  escaping  from  the  new  terror. 
r  After  the  war  he  was  in  Nigeria  and  devised  ; 
scheme  of  voluntary  service  at  Man  o’  War  Bay;  this  le< 
the  way  to  the  founding  of  Voluntary  Service  Oversea 
which  enabled  school-leavers  from  Britain  to  spend 
year  or  more  before  starting  university  courses  doin 
whatever  they  could  to  help  in  Third  World,  main! 
Commonwealth,  countries.  They  themselves  gained  b 
the  responsibilities  which  they  assumed  and  the  e) 
perience  of  new  values. 

Six  years  later  in  1962  he  founded  Community  Se 
vice  Volunteers  to  enable  those  unable  to  make  th 
long  journeys  to  give  service  abroad  to  meet  the  man 
needs  of  Britain  itself.  The  two  way  process  of  givim 
and  getting  was  now  matched  by  the  balance  of  th 
two  programmes  which  indcated  that  needs  and  0| 
portunities  can  be  found  anywhere  by  those  with  th 
patient  imagination  to  perceive  them. 

Since  then  he  has  been  called  on  for  advice  by  moi 
than  a  dozen  countries  wishing  to  establish  communis 
service  schemes  of  their  own.  His  publications  indue 
‘A  Chance  to  Serve’,  ‘Count  Us  In’  and  ‘School  in  tf 
Round’. 
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rhe  Clockwork  Body  of  School  Anatomy 

•avid  Holbrook,  UK 


e  who  shall  teach  the  child  to  doubt 
he  rotting  grave  shall  ne’er  get  out. 

(W.  Blake) 


1y  small  son,  who  is  ten,  brings  home  a  book 
om  his  school  library,  entitled  The  Human 
ody’  (MacDonald,  Visual  Books).  He  thinks 
e  may  be  a  doctor  when  he  grows  up,  and 
e  is  fascinated  by  science.  In  a  school  pro- 
set  he  is  tracing  and  colouring  diagrams  of 
le  larynx,  and  the  digestive  system.  I  am 
liking  to  his  mother  about  a  Radio  pro- 
ramme  I  have  heard  about  a  mother  having 
d  deal  with  twins.  Tom  comes  across  with 
is  coloured  book,  and  shows  us  a  picture  of 
baby  being  born,  a  cut-away  diagram  of 
5xual  intercourse,  and  some  diagrammatic 
ctures  of  the  human  sexual  organs.  Then  we 
rn  to  pictures  of  the  brain,  compared  to  a 
Dmputer. 

He  takes  it  all  in  his  stride,  but  I  don’t.  I 
id  myself  bludgeoned.  The  book  is  so 
Dwerfully  ugly,  in  some  of  its  page  spreads. 

implicitly  reduces  men  to  a  functional 
echanism.  And  it  seems  to  leave  out  of  the 
cture  —  the  biological  picture  —  everything 
at  makes  for  ‘life’,  that  makes  life  worth 
'ing:  that  is,  it  is  implicitly  nihilistic:  and  bad 
ology. 

The  ‘science’  may  be  thought  satisfactory: 
is  the  symbolism,  the  phenomenology,  that 
bad.  I  should  perhaps  assert  here  that  we 
ive  brought  up  four  children,  and  my  wife 
id  I  found  it  easy  and  natural  to  talk  to  them 
>out  sex,  and  about  reproduction.  She  and 
were  always  running  about  without  our 
othes  on,  when  they  were  little,  between 
ithroom  and  bedroom,  and  we  have  been 
ink  in  our  conversation.  Tom  (at  ten)  used 
have  long  talks  with  his  mother  about 
ibies  and  their  origins,  and  the  differences 
■tween  male  and  female.  In  fact,  he  asked 
any  of  his  questions  at  three  or  four,  and 
is  answered  naturally. 

I  was  at  his  birth,  and  wrote  about  it  at 


the  time  in  the  ‘New  Statesman’.  Although 
many  people  found  my  description  of  his  birth 
strong  stuff,  I  expressed  in  that  description  my 
sense  of  the  great  beauty  and  mystery  of 
this  event.  The  after-birth,  for  example, 
seemed  to  me  a  most  beautiful  object,  with  its 
pastel  blue  and  red  colours,  and  its  maze 
of  veins.  I  have  never  seen  anything  more 
beautiful  than  the  silent  and  immobile  face  of 
my  child  as  it  emerged  first  from  the  birth 
canal.  Seldom  have  I  felt  such  deeply  re¬ 
ligious  feelings,  even  though  I  am  not  a  be¬ 
liever  in  any  established  faith.  And  I  involved 
myself  closely  with  the  nursing  process,  with 
all  my  children,  accepting  all  the  hurly-burly 
and  even  the  envy,  as  well  as  the  satisfaction. 

Everything  that  I  have  found  so  real,  so 
satisfying,  as  a  husband,  over  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years  was  missing  from  Tom’s  school¬ 
book  on  The  Human  Body’.  There  was  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  baby’s  head  emerging  from  a 
woman’s  body,  but  it  was  stark.  The  head  it¬ 
self  looked  black  and  lumpy;  above  it  rises 
the  woman’s  bloated  belly,  and,  by  the  air  of 
clinical  detachment,  a  great  creative  moment 
was  reduced  to  something  ugly  and  even 
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frightening.  (There  is  a  much  worse  and  much 
more  frightening  photograph  in  a  book  issued 
by  John  Murray  for  seven-year-olds,  called 
‘How  Human  Life  Begins’).  There  is  one  small 
picture  of  the  woman  being  given  her  baby, 
which  is  much  more  sympathetic,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  truth  excluded  from  the  first  picture: 
that  is,  it’s  closer  to  Henry  Moore. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  biologist  who 
edited  the  visual  book  believes  that  children 
must  be  presented  with  the  most  brutal 
‘reality’  of  parturition,  just  as  the  educational 
programmes  on  television  seem  to  believe 
children  should  see  a  caesarian  birth  (wouid 
the  reader  want  to  see  one?).  Why?  Why  is 
it  supposed  that  this  visual  ‘truth’,  unmodified 
by  deep  human  feelings  (as  Berthe  Morisot 
might  have  shown  birth),  is  ‘the  reality’? 

What  are  the  realities  in  this  field?  In  a 
text-book  the  compiler  must  select  certain 
aspects  of  our  biological  existence,  to  dis¬ 
play  these  to  the  learning  child.  Of  course,  it 
is  necessary  to  show  how  the  foetus  grows  in 
the  womb.  But  when  jt  comes  to  the  question 
of  how  the  baby  got  there,  and  how  it  gets 
out,  we  are  on  difficult  ground.  Though  our 
minds  find  this  hard  to  believe  nowadays,  the 
reality  here  is  not  necessarily  that  which  is 
shown  in  a  photograph.  It  may  be  that  some 
disturbed  adults  need  to  be  shown  this  or 
that  sexual  event  explicitly  to  overcome  ig¬ 
norance.  But  when  I  was  a  husband,  learning 
to  help  my  wife  with  her  natural  childbirth 
training,  I  did  not  benefit  very  much  from 
looking  at  a  coloured  slide  of  a  baby’s  head 
emerging,  blood-smeared,  from  a  woman’s 
vagina.  It  made  me  feel  that  perhaps  I  wouid 
not  be  able  to  be  present  at  the  birth:  it  would 
be  too  upsetting.  On  the  other  hand,  learning 
about  the  different  kinds  of  breathing  and  the 
functioning  of  the  nervous  system  during 
birth  did  help  me,  and  seemed  a  real  use  of 
biological  knowledge,  to  help  with  this  natural 
process.  My  experience  of  assisting  at  the 
birth  was  nothing  like  what  is  portrayed  of 
such  an  event  by  such  photographs.  There  is 
another  inner  reality,  and  a  realm  of  exper¬ 
ience,  which  belong  to  a  different  reality:  that 
of  the  whole  experiencing  T,  inner  and  outer. 

And  in  this  region,  if  we  are  good  bliolo- 
gists,  we  should  know,  by  now,  from  psycho¬ 
analysis,  that  this  whole  area  is  one  full  of  un¬ 


conscious  problems.  The  infant  often  has  his 
own  strange  theories  about  the  ‘inside’  of  a 
Mummy,  and  how  and  what  matter  comes  out 
of  her.  The  reality  of  the  baby  emerging  from 
the  mother’s  body  is  bound  up  with  infant 
theories  about  other  forms  of  elimination  and 
is  naturally  mingled  with  guilt  and  fear.  These 
feelings  can  only  be  dispelled  by  a  kind  of 
learning  that  is  in  the  context  of  love  and 
security,  and  is  (and  must  be)  intensely  per¬ 
sonal.  The  best  context  for  bringing  the  child 
to  understand  what  does  happen  is  the 
mother’s  loving  explanation.  The  next  best 
may  be  an  explanation  by  someone  close  to 
the  child  which  defers  to  the  primary  realities 
of  emotional  need.  Realities  here  include  the 
mother’s  growing  creative  expectancy,  her 
joy,  and  the  mystery  of  love,  which  makes  the 
growth  of  the  human  being  possible.  One 
major  biological  reality  is  that  ‘primary 
material  preoccupation’  which  D.  W.  Winni- 
cott  found  to  be  the  basis  of  psychic  parturi¬ 
tion:  the  mother’s  capacity  for  ‘creative  reflec¬ 
tion’  of  the  new  human  being,  and  the  source 
of  being.  There  js  a  sense  in  which  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  child,  in  mutual  delight, 
is  a  better  introduction  to  the  mystery  of  the 
appearance  on  earth  of  a  new  human  being 
than  the  brutally  frank  sex  book,  with  its 
crude  images.  To  show  birth  as  simply  a 
rather  lumpy  animal  being  squeezed  out  from 
a  woman’s  fundament  .is  a  travesty  of  the 
truth,  for  one  major  biological  fact  here  is 
love,  while  another  is  the  exceptional  dif¬ 
ference  between  man  and  the  animals.  As 
philosophical  biologists  like  Portmann  and 
Goldstein  have  pointed  out,  man  differs  in  his 
upright  posture,  his  large  brain  capacity,  and 
his  long  dependence  on  his  mother  —  all  ol 
which,  in  positive  terms,  make  possible  his 
new  perspective  on  the  world,  and  his  new 
dimension,  of  the  animal  symbolism.  If  this  is 
so,  then  birth  should  be  shown  to  the  child 
in  such  a  way  as  to  take  account  of  these 
wider  realities:  and  this  requires  better  sym¬ 
bols  than  a  stark  photograph  or  diagram. 

In  the  book  in  question,  there  were  no  pic¬ 
tures  of  human  beings  caring  for  one  another, 
no  beauty  and  rapture,  no  breast-feeding  or 
breast-play,  not  even  fun,  all  of  which  are 
biological  processes  without  which  there  is 
no  human  being,  with  all  his  or  her  dynamic 
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pf  existence.  There  was  nothing  beautiful:  nor 
anything  either  solemn  or  playful  —  and  sex 
and  birth  are  all  mixed  up  with  such  complex 
anges  of  feeling. 

The  same  applies  to  the  cut-away  diagrams 
if  sexual  intercourse  in  such  books  on  sex. 
"here  is  something  brutal,  about  that  piston- 
ike  penis  immersed  in  the  tubes  of  the 
agina.  Again,  we  have  the  reductionist  biolo- 
|ist,  with  his  impulse  to  break  down  living 
irocesses  into  dead  diagrams  of  functions, 
rampling  about  in  an  area  in  which  the  pri¬ 
mary  realities  are  these  which  belong  to  a 
ich  emotional  life,  and  feelings  about  the 
neaning  of  existence.  Why  do  they  feel  this 
eed?  They  do  not  feel  a  need  to  display 
pictures  in  the  book  of  people  excreting,  or 
iagrams  of  what  happens  when  they  eat  too 
luch.  Their  attention  to  sex  is  selective;  one 
uspects  that  it  is  always  that  the  mysteries 
f  sexuality  must  be  dispelled,  in  a  direct  and 
ven  sometimes  sadistic  way,  by  a  certain 
ind  of  functional  image.  There  are  surely 
uspect  unconscious  motives  at  work  here? 
4  the  deepest  level,  to  portray  me  as  a 
nachine  tends  to  make  my  most  significant 
cts  seem  meaningless:  so,  we  have  in  this 
Irict  scientific  approach  a  certain  tacit 
ihilism. 

Perhaps  some  biologists  hate  sex  —  and 
re  compulsively  urged  to  destroy  personal 
leaning  in  this  way?  In  the  book  in  question 
lere  were  no  images,  not  even  of  the  kind 
sed  now  by  contraceptive  manufacturers, 
d  show  a  man  and  a  woman  in  love,  hand  in 
and,  or  embracing  one  another  closely.  As 
J innicott  said,  of  sex  education,  such  books 
Irive  out  the  poetry’.  Yet  the  primary  biologi- 
al  reality  is  for  most  of  us  the  poetry,  when 
e  are  fortunate. 

Sexuality  cannot  be  shown,  meaningfully, 
xcept  in  the  context  of  love  and  the  human 
ense  of  personal  value.  Yet  this  is  what, 
nockingly,  such  a  text-book,  with  its 
lechanistic  diagrams,  does.  In  truth,  I  be- 
eve,  there  is  no  need  of  such  diagrams:  they 
mply  confuse  a  child’s  conception  of  the 
leaning  of  his  bodily  acts.  The  biologist  is  a 
ad  biologist  when  he  fails  to  understand  the 
nenomenological  dimensions  of  conscious- 
ess  and  meaning,  in  dealing  with  such  a 
jbject. 


There  are  many  other  objections  I  could 
bring,  against  this  book.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  quality  of  its  illustrations  is  low:  its 
naked  man  is  not  Michael  Angelo's  or  Leo¬ 
nardo’s  —  and  why  not?  In  one  instance  it 
seems  to  reveal  underlying  impulses  which 
are  even  unsavory.  Why,  in  discussing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  human  attitudes  to  blood,  must  it  in¬ 
clude  a  picture  of  a  naked  young  girl  having 
her  heart  torn  out  by  a  priest?  My  son  found 
this  very  distressing.  ‘Such  a  pretty  young 
girl,’  he  said.  And  it  merged  jn  his  mind,  as  in 
mine,  with  the  brutal  images  of  sex  and  birth 
In  this  image  the  book  betrays  the  kind  of 
impulse  D.  H.  Lawrence  caricatured  in  The 
Rainbow’,  in  Dr  Frankstone,  a  strict  scien¬ 
tific  positivist  who  tries  to  persuade  Ursula 
Brangwen  that  there  is  no  special  category  for 
life.  The  old  superstitions  (he  asserted)  must 
be  rejected,  in  the  name  of  science,  and  all 
anatomical  processes  demystified.  In  this 
book  the  brain  is  shown  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  it  is  only  a  computer.  The  vast 
secrets  of  intelligent  life  as  yet  not  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  unfathomed  mystery  of  learn¬ 
ing,  are  all  jnsulted,  by  the  implication  that 
the  brain  is  only  a  kind  of  electronic  appara¬ 
tus  —  a  most  irrational  over-simplification, 
and  an  offence  to  science. 

Only  a  brief  excursion  into  biology  and  into 
the  philosophy  of  science  demonstrates  that 
such  a  school  book  is  based  on  an  inade¬ 
quate  view  of  ‘what  science  says’  about  man. 
For  example  we  should  not  speak  of  the 
‘brain’,  but  of  a  whole  man  experiencing  the 
world  and  thinking.  Science  knows  perfectly 
well  that  a  man  using  his  brain  can  explore, 
learn  and  create  as  no  computer  ever  could, 
and  can  sustain  yes/no  conclusions  as  no 
computor  ever  can.  And  the  same  with  ‘sex’ 
and  the  ‘sexual  organs’:  we  only  move  to¬ 
wards  poor  biology,  if  we  separate  these  off 
from  the  whole  being,  from  love  and  human 
creativity,  implying  that  the  functions  work 
like  machines  in  themselves,  apart  from  soul, 
values,  and  the  moral  dimension.  (To  under¬ 
pin  this  criticism  I  would  refer  to  the  works  of 
Marjorie  Grene,  Michael  Polanyi,  Erwin 
Straus,  Goldstein,  Portmann,  F.  J.  J.  Buy- 
tendijk,  and  many  others.)  What  I  saw  when 
my  son  was  born  was  not  a  mass  of  DNA 
being  thrust  into  the  world,  but  a  creature 
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that  looked  like  an  angel,  embarking  upon  a 
journey  in  which  human  potentialities  are 
realised,  of  almost  infinite  range.  But  that  is 
not  the  image  of  man  that  comes  from  the 
books  he  finds  at  school  about  his  body  and 
being:  they  offer  him  only  an  ugly,  and  really 
most  unscientific,  concept  of  himself. 
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The  loneliness  of  the  long-distance  text-book 
writer 

Michael  Kelly 


In  the  course  of  recent  reading  to  keep  me 
abreast  and  alert  and  agog  about  profes¬ 
sional  trends,  the  usual  straws  in  the  wind 
about  what  is  ‘in’  and  what  is  going  to  be  ‘in’, 
what  bees  in  whose  bonnets  are  to  be  court¬ 
ed,  I  came  across  a  remark  on  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing.  It  suggested  that  Teacher  Training  is  the 
‘principal  channel  through  which  changes 
and  reforms  in  language  teaching  can  be 
brought  about.’  (P.  Strevens,  ‘New  Orienta¬ 
tions  in  the  Teaching  of  English,’  OUP,  1977, 
P-21.) 

I  have  doubts. 

It  may  depend  on  the  level  of  work.  My  own 
work  at  pre-service  training  colleges  and  col¬ 
leges  of  education  and  at  post-grad,  cert./ 
dip.ed.  institutes  of  education  has  persuaded 
me  that  the  majority  of  teachers  in  training 
are  not  noticeably  interested  in  change  and 
reform,  in  language  or  any  other  teaching. 
They  have  certificates  to  get,  exams  to  pass, 
assignments  to  complete,  marriages  and  re¬ 
lationships  to  foment.  They  want  the  recog¬ 
nised,  the  established,  the  norm,  to  be  ratified 
and  reinforced.  Changes  and  reforms  are 
anxious-making;  they  demand  creative 
seriousness.  And  how  many  teachers  are  bur¬ 
dened  with  that? 

Perhaps  there  are  fine,  dedicated,  high- 
level  institutes,  exceptional  colleges  where 
the  lecturers  are  not  organisation  men  first 
and  cynics  second,  where  the  students  are 
professional  enthusiasts,  where  professional 


matters,  including  change  and  reform,  are 
attended  to  with  more  than  lip-service.  I  have 
always  found  these  minority  matters  uphill, 
even  fanatical,  work  in  the  face  of  official 
inertia  and  colleague  and  student  resentment. 

In  the  countries  in  Africa  in  which  I  work,  it 
is  unusual  to  find  half  the  active  teaching 
force  trained.  Many  are  pupil-teachers,  pri¬ 
mary  or  secondary  school  leavers  waiting  to 
move  on  to  better  things.  Many  are  estab¬ 
lished  teachers  de  facto  who  never  did  move 
on  to  better  things,  or  to  training.  The  minority 
who  have  been  trained  have  often  used  the 
colleges  as  second-best  bootstraps  to  drag 
themselves  to  the  dizzy  academic  heights  of 
‘O’  levels  or  even  ‘A’  levels,  as  unofficial/ex- 
ternai  candidates.  Professional  motivation  is 
largely  a  joke.  The  routines  are  grudgingly 
gone  through  in  college.  Teaching  after  col¬ 
lege  is  a  further  springboard  to  private  stu¬ 
dies  and  better  things.  The  creamy  places 
for  ambitious  well-trained  teachers  are  filled 
by  those  who  have  got  a  chance  at  ‘Over¬ 
seas’.  Realistically  or  not,  most  trained 
teachers  in  Africa  are  waiting  to  move  out  of 
teaching  and  on.  Change  and  reform  are 
jargon  words,  without  practical  implications 
as  far  as  teacher  training  is  concerned. 

Old  textbooks  reinforce  old  routines.  In  an 
authoritarian  state  all  educational  decisions 
are  political.  (In  our  own  recent  ‘liberal’ 
educational  era  in  England,  professional  ini¬ 
tiatives  by  head  teachers  and  experimental 
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eachers  were  as  much  a  product  of  political 
olerance  as  of  professional  considerations, 
.et  us  not  delude  ourselves.)  If  a  new  course 
or  the  schools  —  not  the  training  colleges: 
ney  are  professionally  insignificant  —  can  be 
neaked  in  with  authoritative  approval  then 
me  is  at  last  on  the  way  to  change  and  re- 
orm.  The  adoption  of  a  course  may  be  result 
f  publishers’  lobbying,  personal  relationships 
etween  entrepreneur  and  authority,  back- 
anders,  a  whimsical  or  providential  appoint- 
nent  of  a  concerned  professional  to  a  posi- 
on  of  authority  on  a  textbook  committee.  The 
ast  is  rare.  Consultancies  and  advisory  swans 
’om  academic  experts  spend  money  and 
roduce  elaborate,  more  or  less  sensitive  re¬ 
ports.  They  do  not  change  the  book  order  — 
or  teacher  training  and  morale.  I  have  just 
ratched  a  high-level,  extremely  competent 
edicated  curriculum  reform  research  and 
^commendation  project,  which  lasted  in  one 
frican  country  for  4  whole  years,  bite  the 
ust  without  trace  in  application.  Doctorates 
nil  amass.  Publications  will  ensue.  Footnotes 
nil  be  made  in  relevant  conferences  and 
eminars.  But  my  friends  who  were  involved 
re  disappointed  and  disillusioned  men.  They 
rere,  in  their  view  correctly,  field  workers, 
bjective  researchers  and  evaluators  and  ex- 
erimenters  and  recommenders.  They  were 
)reigners  and  they  neglected  the  political 
onnections  and  commercial  interests.  The 
aradox  is  that  they  believed  in  their  work, 
hey  wanted  it  to  happen.  They  believed  their 
5sults  would  be  realistic  and  progressive.  I 
nare  that  belief  but  there  is  no  hope  for  it 
ithout  political  and  economic  patronage, 
his  they  neglected,  partly  on  professional, 
artly  on  personally  idealistic  grounds,  to 
ecure.  Their  work  will  be  incorporated  in  no 
/llabus  or  textbook.  In  practice  nothing  will 
appen  to  it. 

A  key  to  change  and  reform  is  the  new  text- 
ook  or  coursebook.  Teachers  everywhere 
"e  reliant  on  such  tools,  except  in  the  most 
rivileged  and  enlightened  sectors  of  de- 
5loped  world  education.  In  the  third  world 
te  textbook  is  the  staple.  It  is  used  un- 
tlievedly,  without  frills,  without  imagination, 
ithout  enthusiasm.  I  have  inspected  lesson 
:ter  lesson  where  ‘practical  work’  suggested 
the  book  is  parrotted  and  learnt  by  heart 


Ijke  any  drjll.  The  ‘experiment’  or  ‘activity’  is 
not  done  in  the  applied  way  the  author (s) 
intended. 

There  are  lessons  here.  In  the  African  edu¬ 
cational  scene,  the  textbook  is  the  essential 
tool  which  no  teacher  deviates  from.  An  even 
moderately  revolutionary  textbook  which 
gains  (by  whatever  practical  means)  official 
acceptance  will  bring  in  change  and  reform 
willy  nilly.  But  it  has  to  do  so  within  the  text; 
it  cannot  extrapolate  exercises,  extras,  activi¬ 
ties,  teacher  self-help  addenda.  It  has  to  be 
teacher-proof,  whether  the  teacher  is  trained 
or  untrained.  The  teacher’s  notes  have  to  be 
concretely  tram-ljned,  no  airs,  polemic,  ad¬ 
vice,  graces. 

As  I  look  at  the  courses  in  existence  I  am 
saddened  at  so  much  innocent  expectation  of 
interest,  of  professional  competence,  of  ac¬ 
tive  engagement.  So  much  ignorance  of  local 
conditions  and  attitudes.  I  am  tempted  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  naivete  is  self-indulgent,  a  reflection 
of  unfamiliarity,  of  shortage  of  exposure  and 
of  cursory  impatience  about  the  real  local 
difficulties  on  the  parts  of  metropolitan  au¬ 
thors  and  of  passivity,  timidity,  indifference 
on  the  parts  of  local  (minor  royalty)  front 
names.  The  ‘enlightenment’  is  counter-pro¬ 
ductive.  Local  teachers  worth  their  salt  will 
destroy  any  airy-fairy  nonsense  about  child¬ 
ren  taking  speech  initiative  or  doing  experi¬ 
ments  which  could  mess  up  a  classroom  and 
cause  extra  work  or  which  could  subvert  dis¬ 
cipline  by  showing  up  teacher-ignorance  or 
have  an  open-ended  uncategorised  result. 

One  has  to  be  marinated  in  the  milieu  for 
years,  have  personal  friends  among  the  re¬ 
sentful,  impatient,  unimpressed,  suspicious 
and  undertrained  teachers,  know  the  alter¬ 
native  courses  with  their  glossy  metropolitan 
pedagogical  rhubarb,  see  how  they  are 
‘abused’  and  perverted.  For  years.  Before  one 
can  begin  to  draft,  with  local  connivance  in  a 
co-author,  a  realistic  course  to  outwit  the 
teachers  and  actually  give  the  pupils  some¬ 
thing  to  their  educational  advantage.  One 
secures  political  and  commercial  backing  in 
advance.  Then,  in  silence,  exile  and  cunning 
one  sets  to  work.  Across  cultures,  across 
ideologies,  across  trends  of  thinking  about 
race  and  education,  about  neo-colonialism, 
in  spite  of  the  ivory  towers  of  the  ‘develop- 
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merit'  industry,  the  aid  bureaucracies,  the 
official  experts. 

It  is  lonely  work.  Any  professional  up-to- 
dateness  has  to  be  disguised,  dejargonised, 
exploited  secretly.  Teachers  and  pupils  have 
not  to  be  alarmed.  They  have  to  be  disarmed, 
unperceivingly.  Forays  have  to  be  made  into 
the  ‘old-fashioned’  as  well  as  into  the  trendi¬ 
ness  of  ‘notional’,  ‘ecological’,  ‘communica¬ 
tive’  thinking.  Under  such  conditions,  with 
such  objectives,  textbook  writing  js  fasci¬ 
nating.  It  becomes  a  socio-political  craft  as 
well  as  a  pedagogic-professional  one.  It  be¬ 
comes  an  aspect  of  educational  planning,  on 
the  ground,  as  well  as  a  day  to  day  class¬ 
room  device-creation. 

My  own  engagement  is  .in  early  stages.  I 
rejoice  in  it  because  it  is  so  devious  and 
multi-faceted,  because  I  am  aware  of  some 
of  the  implications  which  my  predecessors 
do  not  seem  to  have  considered  respectable 
enough  to  take  into  account.  Sometimes  I 
think  the  tightrope  of  covering  what  js  ‘neces¬ 
sary*  while  conning  the  teachers  that  it  is  all 
harmless  old  mixture  as  before  is  too  full  of 
tripknots  and  strangle  nooses  to  be  sus¬ 
tained.  Then  I  write  a  poem  about  it;  or  toss 


off  an  obscene  infants’  reader  for  a  friendly 
design  department  to  have  subversive  out  of 
hours  fun  with;  or  concentrate  on  supplemen¬ 
tary  texts,  aids  and  projects,  to  build  on  when 
the  revolution  is  on  its  way;  or  write  an  article 
about  it  all.  But  I  am  never  tempted  to  give  it 
up,  deluding  myself  with  inane  outsiders’ 
opinion  that  teachers  or  thejr  training  have 
anything  significant  to  do  with  change  and 
reform  in  school  language  work  or  any  other 
area  of  the  syllabus. 

MICHAEL  KELLY 


The  editors  hope  that  Michael  Kelly  may  contribute  a 
regular  forthright  page  or  two  in  our  journal,  for  if 
anyone  sees  through  the  shams  and  humbug  of  ‘edu¬ 
cational  provision’,  he  does. 

MA.  Oxon.,  Dip  Ed.,  he  worked  in  the  70s  as  Eng¬ 
lish  Language  Teaching  Adviser  in  Buea,  Cameroon. 
He  is  now  senior  English  editor  for  a  UK  based  edu¬ 
cational  publishing  firm.  A  poet,  he  and  his  family 
live  in  London  when  not  in  Africa. 

Michael  Kelly  contributed  a  noble  article  about  his 
own  boarding  school,  the  Benedictine  Abbey  at 
Ampleforth  in  The  New  Era  1975,  p.173;  and  others 
1976,  p.18;  and  1977,  p.139. 


OBITUARY  -  J.  B.  Annand 

General  Secretary  of  the  WEF,  1950-1962 

Address  by  Sir  Theodore  Fox 
given  at  the  funeral  19  July  1979 


Most  of  us  have  known  Jim  Annand  only  in 
his  later  years;  and  this  is  perhaps  a  time  for 
recalling  earlier  phases  of  his  adventurous 
life. 

Like  many  remarkable  people,  he  had  re¬ 
markable  forebears.  His  Annand  grandfather 
born  in  1800:  almost  .in  the  18th  century  — 
was  a  farmer  in  Buchan,  Aberdeenshire.  His 
father  worked  there  as  a  blacksmith  till,  at  18, 
he  took  to  teaching  and  writing  —  to  become 
an  influential  Liberal  editor  in  the  North  of 
England.  Elected  to  Parliament  in  1906,  he 
died  in  London  just  before  taking  his  seat. 
And  Jim’s  other  grandfather,  Thomas  Burt. 


was  a  miners’  leader  who  Lived  to  be  Father 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  Privy 
Councillor. 

Motherless  almost  from  birth,  Jim  was  £ 
when  his  father  died;  and  he  joined  the  family 
of  his  uncle  Robert  Annand  of  South  Shields. 
On  leaving  Merchiston  School,  he  trained  as 
an  Army  Officer;  but  the  Armistice  prevented 
his  going  to  the  Front.  Wanting  to  be  useful 
to  his  uncle,  who  was  an  inventor  and  made 
printing  machinery,  he  spent  the  next  three 
years  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  —  ‘the 
most  miserable  years  of  my  life’  he  said,  bul 
by  no  means  wasted.  When  the  course  was 
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ver,  hjs  uncle  died,  and  he  had  no  reason 
3  go  into  industry. 

On  a  journey  round  the  world,  he  worked 
3r  sjx  months  on  a  cousin's  farm  in  Queens- 
ind  —  ‘on  horseback  and  off’,  as  he  put  it. 
hen  came  four  years  at  Cambridge,  where 
e  helped  to  edit  The  G.ranta’  and  wrote  for 
le  London  papers.  He  meant  to  follow  his 
ither  into  journalism;  but  experience  of  it 
roved  unsatisfying;  and  before  long  he 
irned  to  education.  With  a  good  honours 
egree  in  History  and  English,  a  long  training 
i  science,  a  spell  as  free-lance  journalist,  a 
ommission  in  the  Territorials,  and  part 
iwnership  of  a  petrol  station  —  to  say  nothing 
f  his  travels  —  he  now  had  splendidly 
arious  qualifications  for  teaching;  and  in 
loira  he  had  a  wife  with  equal  interest  in  it. 
Some  years  in  grammar  schools  left  them 
oth  believing  that  the  less  academic  child- 
sn  were  far  more  educable  than  was  sup- 
osed.  Human  relations  would  be  better,  they 
lought,  in  a  school  with  a  family  atmosphere, 
here  there  were  children  of  both  sexes  and 
II  ages.  Preferably  a  day  school,  because 
ducation  needs  a  partnership  of  school  and 
ome.  All  these  ideas  they  were  able  to  rea- 
se  in  Sherrardswood  School  in  Hertford- 
"lire,  and  for  twelve  years  this  was  their  life 
nd  their  home.  But  it  grew  too  big  to  remain 
leir  private  venture;  and  after  the  war  Jim 
>und  new  ways  of  pursuing  his  aims. 

At  Sherrardswood  he  had  shown  that  group 
ork  in  the  classroom  could  give  the  child- 
sn  experience  of  co-operative  living  — 
taking  compulsion  unnecessary.  Because  of 
lis,  the  Foreign  Office  sent  him  six  times  to 
ermany  to  lecture  on  the  elements  of  de- 
locracy  in  schools.  Also  he  worked  with 
NESCO  on  such  subjects  as  the  teaching  of 
uman  Rights.  But  his  main  job  over  the  years 
as  as  secretary  of  the  World  Education 
ellowship.  In  this  he  did  much  to  advance 
roup  discussion  as  an  educational  techni- 
ue;  and  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts 
nd  example  that  so  many  barriers  —  barriers 
f  race,  of  nationality,  of  opinion  —  were 
roken  down  at  the  four  great  international 
onferences  he  organised  —  in  England, 
enmark,  Holland  and  India. 

Jim’s  service  to  his  causes  was  selfless  and 
easeless;  and  it  was  also  (his  colleagues 


say)  effective.  When  others  became  disturbed 
or  obscure,  he  remained  friendly  and  reason¬ 
able,  so  that  even  the  woolliest  discussion 
would  take  shape  and  bring  agreement. 

Those  who  attempt  such  things  can  be  left 
to  decide  exactly  how  far  he  succeeded  as 
schoolmaster,  innovator,  and  administrator. 
What  we  are  celebrating  here  —  and  cele¬ 
brating  is  the  right  word  —  is  his  success  as 
a  person  —  a  human  being,  I  see  him  as  quite 
exceptionally  successful;  for  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  left  him  perceptive,  generous,  and 
equable  —  with  courage  to  spare  for  others. 
Also  he  was  interesting,  amusing,  and  amu- 
sable.  ‘Jim’,  writes  a  friend,  was  such  a  kind 
and  enjoyable  man.’  Someone  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  happily. 

One  of  the  things  he  inherited  from  his 
father  was  a  talent  for  light  verse;  and  this 
little  poem  on  Scotland  reminds  us  that, 
though  we  knew  him  hereabouts,  he  really 
belonged  to  the  North: 

Land  of  my  fathers,  country  of  my  wife, 

Scene  of  my  schooling  jn  my  callow 
youth, 

I  come  to  find  renewal  of  my  life 

with  people  who  are  cantie,  drouse  and 
couth, 

Where  scones  are  grjddled  jn  the  ingle 
nook 

And  corn  still  dries  in  many  a  hand-built 
stook. 

This  is  the  country  that  is  part  of  me, 

That  my  forefathers  worked  with 
stubborn  care, 

Where  the  whaup’s  cry  pierces  the 
heart  of  me, 

Where  gorse  and  heather  scent  the 
sun-warmed  air 

And  peat-brown  rivers  flecked  with 
creaming  foam 

Rush  down  the  glens  in  winter  — 
this  is  home. 

★  ★  ★ 

An  Appreciation 

Meeting  Jim  Annand  was  an  intensely  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  You  found  yourself  in  the 
presence  of  gentle  wisdom  that  had  a  strand 
of  great  strength  running  through  it.  When 
I  met  him,  I  was  working  on  a  Report  on 
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‘Democracy  jn  School  Life’  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  For  Education  in  Citizen.  Sherrardswood, 
the  co-educational  day  school  of  which  Jim 
Annand  was  then  headmaster,  was  on  the 
list  for  a  visit.  And  at  Sherrardswood  it  was 
all  going  on  —  happy,  effective  young  people 
finding  their  way  to  personal  fulfilment  and 
maturity  in  a  climate  of  cooperative,  purpose¬ 
ful  friendliness. 

I  still  remember  going  home  after  that  first 
encounter  jubilant  with  the  conviction  that 
what  ought  to  be  true  was  true  —  all  child¬ 
ren,  not  just  the  intellectually  quick  ones, 
given  the  right  encouragement,  relationships 
and  social  miljeu,  could  grow  .into  complete, 
competent,  self-confident  individuals.  I  had 
seen  the  future  and  it  worked.  It  is  a  sad 
thought  that  those  principles  which  Jim  An¬ 
nand  years  ago  demonstrated  as  practical 
and  necessary  are  still  struggling  for  general 
acceptance. 

It  was  a  great  day  when  Jim  Annand  be¬ 
came  secretary  of  the  World  Education  Fel¬ 
lowship  in  1950,  at  a  crucial  period  for  the 
movement.  The  WEF,  internationally  and  with¬ 
in  its  national  Sections,  was  striving  to  estab¬ 
lish  several  important  educational  principles: 
the  centralness  cf  personal  relationships,  the 
value  of  group  work,  the  need  to  nourish  each 
child’s  unique  potentialities,  the  formative 
worth  of  creative  experience,  the  need  to 
combine  breadth  and  depth  so  as  to 
generate  not  only  knowledge  but  understand¬ 
ing,  and  the  importance  of  democratizing  the 


school  system.  WEF  ran  a  whole  series  ol 
conferences  in  which  these,  and  other  ideas 
were  not  only  talked  about  but  experienced. 

Fortunately,  along  with  hjs  many  qualities 
Jjm  Annand  possessed  impeccable  adminis¬ 
trative  skills.  These,  plus  his  friendly  charm 
achieved  any  miracle  that  happened  to  be 
necessary.  With  Head  Quarters  and  WEF 
Sections  working  together,  one  impressive 
Conference  after  another  made  its  contrii 
bution  to  the  advance  of  education.  Jim  An- 
nand’s  grasp  of  essentials  and  his  care  with 
detail  would  have  made  him  an  outstanding 
figure  in  any  endeavour.  It  was  our  greal 
good  fortune  that  this  remarkable  man  chose 
education. 

His  last  contribution  to  the  WEF  was  to  edil 
‘Education  For  Self-Discovery’,  published  b^ 
Hodder  &  Stoughton  in  1977.  The  book  was  tc 
the  memory  of  Peggy  Volkov  his  contem¬ 
porary,  who  edited  The  New  Era  for  thirty 
years.  It  was  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  his 
career.  Jim  Annand  spent  a  lifetime  helping 
the  young  —  and  others  —  to  discovei 
themselves. 

JAMES  HEMMING 


A  tribute  by  Raymond  King,  upon  Jim  Annand’s  retire 
ment  from  the  WEF,  appeared  in  The  New  Era,  January 
1963,  p.1 4.  (Eds.). 


KILQUHANITY  HOUSE 

CASTLE  DOUGLAS,  SCOTLAND 

Proudly  Scottish;  truly  international;  honestly 
co-educational;  really  comprehensive.  About  40 
boys  and  girls,  8-18. 

Further  particulars  from  headmaster 
JOHN  M.  AITKENHEAD  M.A.  (Hons.),  Ed.B. 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

38/40  Eton  Avenue,  London  NWS 

Tel.  7t4  3391 

Realistic  approach  to  modem  Education 
Emphasis  on  English,  French  and  German 

C.  PAUL  PSI.D, 


MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL 

nr  Charmouth,  Dorset 

(Recognised  by  the  Ministry  of  Education) 

Pupil  involvement  through  school  meeting. 
Flexible  method  of  individual  teaching.  About  80 
boys  and  girls  10-18.  Apply  staff  for  admissions. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

Is  an  educational  community  of  some  500 
boys,  girls  and  adults  practising  education 
on  sane  and  successful  modem  lines.  The 
seven  school  houses  provide  living  and  teach¬ 
ing  accommodation  for  children  from  4  to 
18.  It  Is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Garden 
City,  amidst  rural  surroundings  and  beautiful 
gardens. 
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I - -  - 

loseph  Lauwerys  on  ‘The  Moral  Dimension’ 


- — - 

Dtes  from  a  letter  by  Professor  Lauwerys,  written  in 


My  1978,  to  a  friend  preparing  a  work  on  the  de- 
lopment  of  world  educational  thought  and  practice 
nee  1965;  and  presented  as  an  address  to  the  ENEF/ 
EF  Workshop-Conference  in  May  1979.  The  Con- 
rence  Theme  was  Education  for  Self-Discovery,  adop- 
1  by  the  ENEF  ‘Centres  Project’  (Education  —  to  What 
id?)  for  the  second  ‘cycle’  of  its  study-conferences. 
The  ‘letter’,  of  over  7,000  words,  is  personal,  pithy, 
i eked  with  matter  drawn  from  wide-ranging  know- 
dge  and  experence:  racy,  colloquial,  elliptical  in 
(Me,  allusive,  and  abbreviated:  the  epitome  of  a 
lume,  with  indications  of  many  tangential  areas  that 
i  II  for  further  studies. 

The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Joseph:  the  hand  is  the 
nd  of  one  well  aware  of  his  inability  to  epitomise  an 
Home. 

lymond  King 


reviewing  the  evolution  of  my  own  educa- 
Dnal  ideas  over  the  last  fifty  years,  I  record 
gradual  change  that  in  my  belief  is  typical 
a  whole  generation. 

As  a  young  teacher  of  maths.,  physics,  and 
lemistry,  enthused  by  my  reading  of  H.  G. 
ells,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  writers  like  Karl 
parson,  W.  K.  Clifford,  and  Winwood  Read,  I 
as  happy  in  the  conviction  that  positive 
Hence  was  the  essential  instrument  for  im- 
oving  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  value  of 
Hence  and  the  aim  of  the  ‘scientific  method’ 
as  ‘the  conquest  (sic)  of  nature  and  the 
iploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  earth  for 
e  satisfaction  of  human  needs  and  desires.’ 
Appointment  in  1932  to  a  lectureship  in 
ethods  of  Science,  at  the  University  of  Len¬ 
in  Institute  of  Education,  gave  scope  for  my 
slief  that  education  in  ‘the  scientific  out- 
ok’  should  dominate  the  school  curriculum, 
inforced  by  greatly  extended  use  of  the 
ass  media,  and  broadened  by  the  inclusion 
the  industrial,  economic,  and  social  as¬ 
sets  of  the  subjects  taught.  Friendly  per- 
nal  relations  with  Otto  Neurath  (Vienna 
rcle)  and  Karl  Mannheim  sustained  these 
dws  and  helped  to  build  for  them  a  compre- 
msive  theoretical  framework. 

Later  (1944-45)  my  international  work  with 
B  Preparatory  Commission  of  Unesco 


brought  into  focus  the  ‘emergent  countries’, 
and  the  ancient  cultures  of  India  and  the  Far 
East. 

Had  my  scheme  of  things  a  universal 
validity?  Was  it  not  essentially  Western? 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  avowed,  until  the 
1950s,  there  was  no  real  change  in  my  out¬ 
look,  or  —  should  I  say?  —  tunnel  vision. 
Religion  and  religious  practices  could  be 
attractive  and  beautiful,  but  were  essentially 
retrograde:  poetry  lovely  and  enjoyable,  but 
‘for  the  birds’.  The  relativism  of  morals  made 
‘moral  education’  otiose  except  so  far  as  it 
could  be  subsumed  under  social  education. 
The  social,  political,  and  cultural  background 
of  the  times  were  supportive  to  a  rationalist, 
secularised,  empirical,  and  pragmatic  ap¬ 
proach.  Material  abundance  would  solve  man¬ 
kind’s  main  problems:  organise  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plenty  —  food,  goods,  services.  Con¬ 
comitantly,  as  a  necessary  economic  invest¬ 
ment,  more  and  more  education  (schooling) 
at  all  levels,  with  modernisation  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  curricula  and  resources,  especially  in 
the  sciences  and  technology,  the  keys  to 
production. 

Growing  affluence  in  the  industrially  de¬ 
veloped  countries  appeared  to  support  the 
‘Planners’. 

By  1960  however  and  thereafter  with  in¬ 
creasing  acceleration  —  I  restrict  myself  to 
the  educational  scene  —  cracks  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  widen  jn  the  beautiful  facade,  at 
first  in  little  ways:  ‘New  Mathematics’  (be¬ 
coming  a  minor  farce),  Nuffield  Science 
Schemes  (little  improvement  and  much  con¬ 
fusion);  students  turning  from  science  and 
technology  towards  ‘soft’  courses  (in  paper¬ 
back  sociology,  diluted  world  history,  social 
problems  etc.).  Then  in  bigger  ways:  vast 
comprehensives,  with  no  bridging  of  social 
and  racial  crevasses;  ‘university  student’  —  a 
term  of  public  contempt;  the  drug  menace, 
even  in  schools;  the  campus  revolts  of  1967- 
70.  At  the  level  of  educational  theory,  1960 
marks  the  high  point  of  ‘Economics  of  Edu¬ 
cation’  —  in  effect  a  putative  consolidation 
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of  trends  above-mentioned  into  a  system,  but 
by  1970  virtually  bankrupt,  surviving  as  little 
more  than  minor  academic  discipline.  Never¬ 
theless  it  had  given  birth  to  seemingly  lusty 
progeny:  ‘Educational  Planning’,  which  turned 
out,  in  effect,  to  be  still-born.  Tanzania  and 
Malawi  among  others  owe  little  to  the  Plan¬ 
ners;  much  to  common  sense  of  a  traditional 
kind  applied  by  strong  governments. 

And  now  at  the  end  of  the  ‘seventies’,  what 
in  the  functioning  of  school  systems  are  the 
theorists  and  practitioners,  the  Authorities, 
the  parents,  and  the  public  worried  about? 
Governments  and  Public  Authorities  are  im¬ 
mensely  concerned  with  the  rapid  breakdown 
of  social  discipline,  particularly  in  urban  in¬ 
dustrial  centres,  e.g.  in  the  factories  (wild¬ 
cat  strikes  etc.),  in  the  streets  (crime  and 
vandalism  etc.);  at  large  (hi-jacking,  kid¬ 
napping,  terrorism  etc.). 

Along  with  all  this,  public  opinion  is  pertur¬ 
bed  by  the  evidence  of  scandalous  corruption 
in  high  places. 

Parents  and  teachers  everywhere  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  indiscipline,  rowdiness,  and  even 
violence  in  school:  truancy  and  delinquency, 
drink  and  disorderliness  out  of  school.  And 
by  the  obvious  (though  strenuously  denied) 
fall  in  academic  standards.  The  reaction  to  all 
this  is  predictable:  a  generalised  belief  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  in  ‘moral  education’, 
and  so  the  schools  get  the  blame.  The  ad¬ 
verse  trends  are  construed  as  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  old  traditional  virtues  and  beliefs, 
and  evoke  conservative  and  often  reactionary 
remedial  proposals:  religious  revivals,  mysti¬ 
cal  faiths,  yogi,  return  to  a  life  of  nature,  eco¬ 
logical  (?)  appreciation,  and  so  on.  It  is 
always  held  that  the  school  should  do  more: 
Moral-  or  Values-Education:  a  return  to 
Basics  (3  Rs  and  ‘religion’). 

To  think  that  we  can  move  straight  back 
into  our  own  past  is  nonsense;  but  powerful 
and  dangerous.  The  task  is  to  direct  the  force 
of  our  manifold  anxieties  to  more  discerning 
and  constructive  purposes  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  human  condition.  Almost  every¬ 
where  those  concerned  with  education  no 
longer  have  the  faith  that  education,  harnes¬ 
sed  to  the  triumphant  chariot  of  technology 
and  industrialisation,  will  bring  this  about. 
All  over  the  world  I  find  people  talking  about 


the  moral  .issues  that  humanity  faces.  I  sug 
gest  that  in  education  moral  education  has 
become  strategic  issue  No.  1.  Production  tc 
satisfy  all  men’s  needs,  yes  —  but  how  tc 
satisfy!  his  wants? 

There  is  astonishing  unanimity  (at  the  ver 
bal  level)  on  the  moral  values  that  teachers 
should  endeavour  to  instil  into  their  pupils 
Thus  the  way  lies  open  to  discussion,  thougt 
in  different  systems  the  accepted  moral  vir 
tues  have  a  varying  order  of  priority  anc 
bear  different  constructions.  In  dictatorships 
for  example,  loyalty  means  above  all  trust  anc 
obedience,  as  well  as  respect,  for  the  Leader 
ship  and  the  Government. 

Moral  education  is  everywhere  much  in 
fluenced  by  the  pervasive  religious  back 
ground.  Nevertheless  Morals  and  Religior 
can  be  disentangled  and  discussed  separately 
—  as  the  French  assume,  the  Americans  anc 
English  welcome,  and  the  Russians  have  de 
creed.  This  disentanglement,  during  the  las 
20  years,  has  greatly  facilitated  objective  re 
search  and  constructive  discussion. 

As  children  reach  the  adolescent  stage  the 
question  arises:  how  to  synthesise  into  some 
kind  of  system  the  various  myths,  fables,  anc 
parables  they  have  been  taught  earlier 
Glance  at  the  fields  for  study  of  this  questior 
among  the  various  peoples  of  the  world: 

(a)  In  Islamic  countries  and  Israel,  people; 
of  the  Book,  State  authority  stems  from  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  nationalist  fervour  bind; 
the  State  together,  and  so  moral  educatior 
has  (all  ready)  a  philosophical-religiou; 
structure.  (‘But  what  the  heck  happens  ir 
Iran?  A  complete  clash  between  Shi-ite  con 
servatism  and  Western  hedonistic  material 
ism,  with  Ba’hai  standing  on  the  side-lines  — 
and  weeping!’  July  1978). 

(b)  In  India,  primitive  polytheism  anc 
superstition  in  poor  Hindu  areas,  with  a  semi 
westernised  ruling  class  (caste)  misunder 
standing  Western  positivism  and  scientism 
create  confusion  and  a  vague  universal  hu 
manism. 

(c)  In  Communist  countries:  some  post 
Orthodox  Christian  States,  still  influenced  by 
transcendental  notions  of  the  City  of  God,  bu 
ruled  by  groups  that  accept  Marxist-Leninism 
interpreting  this  in  hierarchial  and  ontologi 
cal  ways.  Others  still  under  Confucian  in 
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jence,  interpreting  Marx-Leninism  in  Maoist 
ays.  Both  variants  accept  that  all  is  well  if 
ducational  institutions  fully  apply  and  effec- 
vely  teach  the  doctrines  of  Marxism. 

d)  In  black  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara,  a 
ast  collection  of  tribes,  large  and  small,  and 
mostly)  ineffective  national  governments 
ithin  old  colonial  frontiers:  nearly  every- 
here  old  tribal  moralities  still  prevail. 
Modern  modes  of  production  and  urbanisa- 

on  will  probably  lead  to  the  slow  acceptance 
P  Islam  or  Christianity,  with  the  odds  on  Is- 
im.  The  appeal  of  Communism  may  be 
rong  for  a  few  decades;  but  it  is  too 
itional,  ‘scientific’,  and  bureaucratic  to  ab- 
orb  and  reinterpret,  as  Islam  and  Christian- 
y  over  many  centuries  have  learned  to  do. 
African  education  systems  will  be  osten- 
bly  secular,  while  pagan  beliefs  and  morality 
ill  continue  to  be  transmitted  through  the 
caching  of  the  local  language  and  history, 
owever  a  broadening  out  in  social  and 
toral  education  will  follow  practices  of  the 
test,  and  of  the  USSR. 

e)  In  W.  Europe,  N.  America,  and  Japan  the 
roblems  peresented  have  been  fully  ex- 
fored  and  are  fairly  well  understood  —  or 
re  they? 

:)  But  Latin  America  presents  fascinating 
roblems,  particularly  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
nd  Peru,  where  the  populations  are  mainly 
P  Indian  descent  and  Christianity  a  super- 
cial  lacquer.  Brazil  is  a  case  on  its  own. 

In  the  course  of  human  history,  with  the  ex- 
eption  of  a  few  historic  world  cities  where 
jltures  inter-mingled,  men  have  tended  to 
ay  in  one  place  within  their  own  societies, 
nd  have  accepted  unquestioningly  the  values 
nd  norms  of  their  own  culture  and  the  re- 
gious  practices  that  bound  them  within  it. 
Now  has  come  the  time  of  the  ‘great 
anderings’.  Everywhere  cultures  meet  and 
ash,  and  so  do  their  values  and  ideals, 
eople  are  widely  aware  of  diverse  Weltan- 
Dhauungen,  still  more  of  the  nature  of  their 
wn  beliefs  and  the  internal  contradictions  of 
leir  value  systems. 

What  do  we  jn  the  West  make  of  the  eco- 
Dmic-social  complex  that  rewards  and 
Dnours  the  direct  opposites  of  all  our  pro- 
ssed  Christian-Democratic  values?  How  can 
ose  concerned  with  moral  education  deal 


constructively  with  such  shocking  antino¬ 
mies?  Everywhere  the  Rulers,  facing  the 
breakdown  of  the  old  moralities,  call  upon 
schools  and  colleges  to  deal  w'lth  the  prob¬ 
lems,  a  task  and  responsibility  which  by  their 
nature  they  are  neither  fitted  nor  able  to 
bear.  Even  if  the  teachers  broke  out  of  the 
tradition,  conservatism,  and  workaday  pre¬ 
occupations  of  thejr  profession,  and  found 
the  courage,  enterprise,  and  energy  to  set 
about  the  task,  they  could  not  expect  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  ruling  powers  (whether  Free  World 
or  Communist)  who  see  morality  only  as  a 
system  of  values  and  attitudes  that  maintains 
them  in  power. 

Yet  the  possible  influence  of  schools  and 
teachers  upon  the  moral  formation  of  child¬ 
ren  should  not  be  undervalued.  As  authority 
figures  for  children  at  their  most  impression¬ 
able  age,  they  provide  courses  of  learning 
which  embody  a  theoretical  structure  of 
morality.  The  civil  power  usually  respects  the 
freedom  of  teachers  (and  priests)  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  conscience.  Many  teachers  do 
in  fact  offer  counsel  that  run  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  mores  —  sometimes  to  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  the  authorities. 

Moral  education  is  a  concern  not  only  of 
schools,  but  of  religious  bodies,  organised 
youth  movements,  many  and  diverse  other 
groups,  formal  and  informal,  and  of  the 
media,  particularly  TV.  All  these  agencies 
affect  the  mores  and  the  morals  of  the  young. 
Conjointly  with  these  (united)  forces,  the 
school  could  be  of  vital  importance  as  agent 
of  a  New  Morality. 

The  questions  that  arise  (and  the  prob¬ 
lems  raised  in  schools)  when  several  value- 
systems  compete  for  the  allegiance  of  the 
young,  deserve  more  detailed  analysis  than 
can  be  given  here. 

Again  taking  a  world  conspectus, 

(a)  First  there  are  the  (advanced)  industrial 
countries,  all  (relatively)  wealthy  and  mater¬ 
ialistic,  with  goals  of  equality,  social  mobility 
etc. 

In  Western  Europe  (and  N.  America?)  the 
change  from  rural  subsistence  economies  has 
been  fairly  slow,  and  the  tensions  less  sud¬ 
den,  of  old  versus  new,  tradition  v.  change, 
religion  v.  science,  capital  v.  labour,  town  v. 
country,  etc.  The  Christian  sects  have,  ap- 
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parently  managed  to  adjust  thejr  moral  atti¬ 
tude  to  the  scientific  outlook.  But  the  contrast 
between  the  logic  of  mass  production  with  its 
code  of  morals  and  the  ‘traditional  values’ 
still  remains.  The  French  think  that  ‘educa¬ 
tion  civique  et  morale’  solves  the  antinomy: 
elsewhere  non-denominational  systems  of 
public  instruction  teach  a  post-Christian 
morality  without  the  old  supernatural  sanc¬ 
tions.  This  morality  overlaps,  but  |s  by  no 
means  congruent  with  that  accepted  in  the 
market  place,  or  by  the  trade  unions.  Was  it 
ever? 

In  the  USSR  and  other  Communist  states,  it 
is  believed  that  the  solution  .is  found  in  the 
abolition  of  religion  and  the  traditional  values, 
and  the  ‘Gleichschaltung’  of  every  agency  of 
education  and  propaganda  to  spread  scien¬ 
tific  socialism  and  its  attendant  morality  of 
submission  to  the  State  appartus  of  authority, 
in  work,  doctrine,  and  a  virulent  nationalism! 
a  prescription  that  is  working  jess  well  than 
expected. 

Japan  went  from  feudalism  to  modern 
scientific  corporatism  at  a  leap  —  a  unique 
case  of  jumping  over  classical  capitalism  — 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argentine,  Chile  are 
‘colonies’  of  Europe. 

(b)  Countries  where  established  cultures 
meet  and  clash  with  the  New  Economic 
Order:  Examples:  The  Arab  States,  Pakistan, 
Iran,  Malaysia,  E.  Indies,  India,  Ceylon,  Thai¬ 
land,  Vietnam  —  CHINA? 

Summarily:-  All  have  well-established  sys¬ 
tems  of  morality,  often  embodied  in  laws  as 
well  as  the  customs  of  the  masses,  of  whom 
many  still  live  in  subsistence  economies.  Here 
there  really  is  a  struggle  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  static  societies  and  progress,  con¬ 
servation  (husbandry)  and  exploitation  etc. 
often  turning  to  racial  and  religious  conflict, 
anti-science,  and  superstition  etc.  —  with  ir¬ 
ruption  of  the  great  USA  —  ‘free  society  v. 
USSR-planning’  pseudo-battle  of  the  imperial¬ 
ist  super-powers. 

(c)  The  undeveloped  countries  of  black  Africa. 
No  established  systems  of  universal  re¬ 
ligion,  culture,  or  morality:  only  tribal  beliefs, 
fetishism,  shamanism,  et  hoc  genus  omne  — 
with  the  moral  codes  of  the  subsistence  level. 
The  towns  are  mainly  vast  villages  with  tribal 
quarters:  the  transition  called  for  is  a  jump 


from  the  8th  Century  Saxon  village  to  moderr 
Birmingham:  the  agents  of  progress  them 
selves  worshippers  of  Baa!  and  Mammon  — 
sun,  silk  and  money. 

Taking  into  account  the  whole  range  o 
considerations  I  have  assembled  .in  this  letter 
I  cherish  the  hope,  and  have  come  to  the 
belief,  that  it  is  now  becoming  possible  tc 
frame  a  Statement  of  Moral  Principles  uni 
versally  acceptable,  at  least  as  a  goal.  The 
UN  Charter  of  Rights  is  this  sort  of  documen 
but  it  deals  with  Rights  not  principles.  Rights 
are  not  absolute:  they  have  to  be  earned  b} 
the  acceptance  of  duties,  which  are  not  speci 
fied. 

A  UN  Statement  of  Moral  Principles  woulc 
be  a  step  towards  transforming  a  philosophi 
cal  question  into  a  technical-juridicial  socia 
one.  As  with  the  Helsinki  Agreements,  sucf 
a  Statement  accepted  by  the  member  States 
of  the  UN  would  carry  no  sanctions:  there 
would  be  no  accepted  world  mechanism  01 
system  of  World  Law  to  enforce  it.  But  such  c 
Statement  embodying  a  Supreme  Morality 
transcending  political  frontiers  and  cultura 
boundaries  is  now,  I  think  Priority  No.  1. 

JOSEPH  LAUWERYS 


March  Conference  Day,  1980  — 
Announcement 

University  of  London  Goldsmiths’  College, 
New  Cross,  London  SE14  6NW 

In  conjunction  with  the  Goldsmiths’  College  Associatior 
(ex-students  and  staff),  the  School  of  Education  o 
the  College  presents  the  68th  annual  March  Con 
ference  at  the  College  site  at  New  Cross,  London,  or 
Saturday  1st  March,  1980.  The  theme  chosen  for  this 
year’s  contribution  to  educational  debate  is  EDUCATION 
IN  OUR  MULTI-CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Professor  Alan  Little,  Lewisham  Professor,  University 
of  London  Goldsmiths’  College  will  present  the  majoi 
address  in  the  morning  session.  Nine  related  topics 
will  be  presented  in  the  afternoon  in  the  ‘group  dis 
cussion  sessions’  —  always  a  lively  feature  of  the  Con 
ference;  and  the  final  Plenary  Session  will  present  the 
theme  of  the  Conference  as  interpreted  by  specialists  ir 
the  field  of  Dance. 

Details  of  this  Conference  may  be  obtained  from  L 
C.  Williams,  Hon.  Secretary,  March  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee,  Goldsmiths’  College,  London  SE14  6NW. 
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l“HE  NEW  ERA  —  Report  on  a  decade 


ntony  Weaver,  UK 

—  ■  —  - 

ny  one  of  us  can  look  forward  twenty  years, 
'hat  developments  in  our  own  continent  do 
e  envisage  politically  and  technologically 
the  1980s  and  ’90s?  And,  as  members  of  a 
orld  fellowship,  what  influence  do  we  wish, 
gether,  to  bring  to  bear? 

Panaceas  for  education  have  been  offered 
the  past  laying  stress  upon  religion,  upon 
upporting  or  changing  the  economic  or 
emocratic  structure  of  society,  or  upon 
sxual  freedom  or  discovering  valid  modes 
creative  expression  for  the  individual  — 
mention  but  a  few  (Buddha,  Plato,  Marx, 
ewey,  Neill,  Tagore)  —  all  of  which  have 
sen  modified  or  found  wanting  in  one  way 
'  another.  Whence  come  the  values  by  which 
e  judge  these  old  remedies  and  those  being 
fered  now? 

The  task  of  The  New  Era  would  seem  to  be 
assist  in  formulating  original  discussions 
educational  theories  by  reporting  and  re¬ 
nting  upon  what  is  happening  round  the 
obe. 

In  the  past  decade  those  directly  respon- 
Dle  for  The  New  Era  have  succeeded  in 
.tablishing  it  as  a  stronger  journal  than  it 
as  and  now  stand  better  able  to  face  the 
ture. 

It  was  in  1970  that  the  World  Studies  Bulle- 
i,  originally  started  by  James  Henderson, 
as  incorporated.  Under  David  Bolam’s 
litorship  it  appeared  as  a  distinct  inset; 
der  Robin  Richardson  it  has  gradually  fused 
1h  The  New  Era.  The  brilliance  of  these 
ree  men,  on  top  of  their  many  other  commit- 
snts,  has  undoubtedly  helped  to  bring  about 
widespread  realisation  of  the  necessity  and 
e  meaning  of  one  world,  as  well  as  a  readi¬ 
es  to  examine  particular  ways  of  educat- 
p  for  it.  New  concepts  have  begun  to 
lerge,  and  a  new  readership  plus  an  old 
Rdership  with  a  new  outlook,  has  been 
eated.  It  js  this  minor  break-through  that 
3  journal  seeks  to  help  on  and  which  is  at 
3  centre  of  its  deliberations.  But  Bolam  has 


died,  Henderson  retired,  and  Richardson  is 
having  to  move  on  to  another  job  in  the 
county  of  Berkshire  as  the  World  Studies 
Project  can  no  longer  fund  him.  Robin 
Richardson  may  occasionally  return  as  a 
guest  editor,  and  we  look  forward  to  his  full 
Report  on  the  Project  to  be  published  in 
March/April  1980. 

At  the  Roehampton  conference,  also  in 
1970,  the  present  writer  was  urged  by  Sam 
Everett  from  New  York  and  by  James  Hem¬ 
ming  and  James  Henderson  from  London  to 
attempt  to  activate  the  associate  editors  of 
whom  there  were  then  three.  Today  we  are 
supported  by  a  dozen  overseas  editors,  ap¬ 
pointed  in  their  own  right,  jn  most  cases  by 
their  national  WEF  sections.  Secondly,  and 
arising  from  this,  the  production  of  special 
issues  on  education  in  Australia,  England, 
India,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Scandanavia,  Sri 
Lanka  and  the  United  Stats,  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  collaboration  upon  cross  cultural 
themes,  such  as  ‘Do  we  need  prisons?’  or 
‘History  in  search  of  a  future’,  which  step 
across  national  boundaries,  and  which  the 
WEF,  as  an  organisation,  is  in  an  exceptional 
position  to  promote. 

Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  has 
been  the  incorporation  in  1976  of  Ideas,  the 
University  of  London  Goldsmiths’  College 
curriculum  journal.  ‘Inter  disciplinary  enquiry’, 
its  first  three  letters,  has  underpinned  the  at¬ 
tention  given  to  methods  of  teaching  and 
learning  advocated  by  the  World  Studies 
Project.  Furthermore  Leslie  Smith,  the  Ideas 
editor,  who  was  also  incorporated,  has  ex¬ 
celled  the  UK  editors  in  his  dealings  with  our 
friend  Alan  Shaw,  the  printer,  and  fully  taken 
up  the  opportunities  for  collaboration  over¬ 
seas. 

Financially,  despite  continually  increased 
costs  of  paper,  postage  and  printers'  labour, 
the  accounts  showed  a  working  capital  of 
some  £1,724  at  the  end  of  1978;  an  increase 
of  £615  on  the  previous  year.  We  regret  that 
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Bill  Johnson  is  having  to  retire  as  Hon. 
Treasurer  because  of  a  combination  of  ill- 
health  and  his  move  to  Devonshire;  and  that 
from  January  1980  it  will  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  annual  subscription  to  £5,  or  dollar 
equivalent.  In  fact,  however,  this  figure  com¬ 
pares  favourably  with  similar  journals  in  the 
UK  —  and  we  cannot  forget  the  death  of  Life 
and  the  non-appearance  of  the  London  Times 
during  1978/79. 

James  Porter’s  arrival  as  WEF  chairman  at 
the  beginning  of  1979  has  heralded  a  re¬ 
appraisal  of  the  purposes  of  the  fellowship 
and  a  re-organisation  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  HQ  Guiding  Committee.  The  first  will  show 
itself  in  the  ingredients,  and  no  doubt  in  the 
aftermath,  of  the  1980  international  conference 
to  be  held  in  London,  together  with  the  as¬ 
sociated  financial  Appeal. 

The  second,  so  far  as  The  New  Era  is  con¬ 
cerned,  has  led  to  the  revival  of  a  publications 
committee.  Discussion  is  still  gojng  on  about 
the  form  of  control  that  a  body  such  as  the 
WEF  should  exert  over  its  journal,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  degree  of  autonomy  that  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  editors,  financially  and 
otherwise,  so  that  they  display  their  best  ef¬ 
forts,  albeit  unpaid,  in  formulating  and  propa¬ 
gating  WEF  policy,  whatever  that  may  be. 
This  matter,  in  miniature,  may  epitomise 
questions  about  students’  responsibilities  for 
their  own  learning,  or  parents’  participation  in 
their  children’s  schools,  as  well  as  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  trust  and  friendship  within  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  itself. 

James  Porter  brings  great  personal  qualities 
to  his  office,  and  as  Director  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Institute  is  immediately  in  touch  with 
the  variety  of  races  to  be  found  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  At  present  this  remains  the 
primary  field  for  The  New  Era  too.  But  the 
journal  could  help  to  strengthen  WEF  ties  in 
Africa,  and,  if  the  Fellowship  is  ever  to  be 
world  wide,  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China. 

Our  final  reference  is  to  the  campaign  to  in¬ 
crease  the  membership  of  the  WEF  and  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  readership  of  The  New  Era.  The  first 
should  be  an  outcome  of  the  1980  conference 
and  the  appeal.  The  second  is  already  under 
way  in  the  UK  thanks  to  a  grant  from  the 
Rowntree  Trust.  Overseas  Section  officers, 


and  readers  too,  have  been  asked  to  considei 
immediately  what  they  can  do  to  follow  suit  ir 
their  own  countries.  If  the  current  2,00( 
readership  could  be  doubled  the  journa 
would  attract  a  greater  number  of  advertise 
ments,  and  would  be  over  the  hump  financially 
in  the  sense  that  from  the  present  sound  basis 
clerical  assistance,  improved  format  and  more 
pages  could  be  paid  for.  Can  you,  dear 
reader,  get  one  more  subscriber  either  directly 
through  The  New  Era  office  or  through  the 
local  section? 

ANTONY  WEAVER,  London,  October,  1979.  I 


(Previous  reports  on  The  New  Era  were  published  oi 
p.26  January  1977;  p.220  January  1978;  and  p.4li 
January  1979.) 


THE  NEW  ERA:  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

We  have  heid  the  subscription  rate  for  the  six  issue 
of  The  New  Era  published  annually  in  London  at  £3.0; 
for  a  number  of  years.  During  this  time,  as  Toni 
Weaver’s  report  indicates,  we  have  battled  hard  again?' 
inflationary  trends  as  we  have  sought  ways  and  mean 
of  maintaining  a  lively  journal  for  our  internation?: 
readership.  The  cost  of  mailing  copies  of  the  journal 
alone,  has  almost  doubled  during  the  past  five  years 
and  we  are  promised  more  increases  in  the  mailin! 
charge  during  1980.  Paper  and  printing  costs  hav 
also  increased;  though  we  have  been  well  served  b 
our  printers,  The  Crown  Press  (Keighley)  Ltd.,  i| 
Yorkshire  whose  director,  Alan  Shaw,  has  worke 
closely  with  us  in  our  attempts  to  reduce  these  basis 
costs  to  a  minimum.  Only  the  unpaid,  voluntary  effort! 
of  those  who  are  involved  editorially  have  defeate; 
inflation! 

But  we  are  forced  to  bow  to  the  various  component; 
of  the  world’s  economy  which  conspire  to  increas 
costs  continuously;  and  the  subscription  rate  for  198 
has  been  set  at  £5.00  (or  its  dollar  equivalent)  fc 
the  six  issues  we  shall  publish  and  mail  to  our  sut: 
scribers.  If  we  can  increase  our  readership  by  1,00 
EXTRA  subscribers  during  1980,  we  will  be  able  tj 
meet  our  expenses  and  continue  the  process  of  d< 
veloping  the  journal  in  keeping  with  contemporar1 
needs.  Mrs  Joan  Watson,  Distribution  Secretary,  5 
Fontaraba  Road,  London  SW11  5PF  will  deal  with  you 
orders. 
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ntroduction 


> 

Ve  had  a  dream.  A  dream  of  an  educational 
iroject.  The  project  would,  we  said 
Encourage  modification  of  sylla¬ 
buses  at  secondary  school  level  to 
reflect  a  world  perspective  rather 
than  national  attitudes,  so  that  an 
opportunity  is  given  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  for  balancing  national  loyalty 
with  a  measure  of  conscious  loyalty 
to  the  human  race  as  a  whole  in  all 
its  diversity. 

The  dream  had  its  home  in  Britain,  indeed 
n  London.  But  the  project  itself  was  in  prin- 
:iple  to  be  for  all  schools  throughout  the 
vorld.  Everywhere,  the  idea  was,  young 
>eople  should  learn  ‘a  measure  of  conscious 
oyalty  to  the  human  race  as  a  whole  in  all 
ts  diversity.’ 

It  was  autumn  1972.  We  knew  of  that 
ireat  project  of  the  1960s,  ‘Man:  a  Course  of 
Study’,  directed  by  Jerome  Bruner  in  the 
Jnited  States.  Its  aims  included  ‘to  provide 
i  set  of  workable  models  that  make  it  simpler 
o  analyse  the  nature  of  the  social  world  in 
vhich  we  live  and  the  condition  in  which  man 
inds  himself;  to  impart  a  sense  of  respect 
or  the  capacities  and  humanity  of  man  as 
i  species;  to  leave  the  student  with  a  sense 
>f  the  unfinished  business  of  man’s  evolu- 
ion.’ 

Well,  we  would  continue  the  unfinished 
business  of  Bruner’s  project.  We  listed  in  a 
rery  early  paper  the  particular  subject-matter 
vith  which  we  expected  and  intended  to  be 
ioncerned: 

—  the  preservation  of  the  common  heri¬ 
tage  of  mankind 

—  safeguards  for  a  diversity  of  patterns 
of  behaviour 

—  decision-making  on  a  global  scale 

—  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  world 
law  applicable  to  individuals 

—  the  pursuit  of  national  interests  in  con¬ 
flict  with  those  of  mankind  as  a  species 

—  the  conditions  for  the  future  survival  of 
mankind  on  this  planet. 


Autumn  1972.  We  hoped  and  planned  to 
create  a  detailed  syllabus,  together  with  care¬ 
fully  graded  materials,  lively  methods,  and  a 
programme  of  inservice  training  for  teachers. 
There  would  in  due  course  be,  we  dreamed, 
a  tidy  and  attractive  package.  —  ‘Here,  here 
in  this  box,  is  the  World  Studies  Project. 
Everything  you  need  in  order  to  teach  con¬ 
scious  loyalty  to  the  human  race  as  a  whole 
in  all  its  diversity.  Your  aims,  your  objectives, 
your  methods,  your  materials.  Precise  step- 
by-step  directions.’ 

We  had  a  dream.  And  the  dream  didn’t  work 
out.  Seven  years  later,  autumn  1979,  there 
was  no  package.  Only  a  rather  untidy  and 
loose  collection  of  publications: 

—  two  handbooks 

—  a  series  of  pictorial  booklets 

—  contributions  to  various  packs 

—  occasional  articles 

—  alternate  issues  of  The  New  Era,  1975- 
1979. 

And  here,  most  recently,  there  is  this  issue 
of  The  New  Era.  It  is  a  kind  of  report,  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  experience.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
articles  and  lectures  written  in  the  period 
1973-1979.  They  have  been  chosen  and  ar¬ 
ranged  to  tell  a  story. 

The  first  article,  ‘A  Summary  of  Concerns 
and  Activities’,  js  a  formal  statement  which 
was  drawn  up  in  summer  1979.  It  provides 
basic  factual  information  about  what  we  had 
done,  and  why. 

The  second  article,  ‘Early  Intentions,  Ideas 
and  Hopes’,  dates  from  the  Project’s  earliest 
days,  some  six  years  earlier.  It  describes  the 
Project’s  roots  in  the  One  World  Trust  and 
also  provides,  at  some  length,  an  account  of 
the  dream  which  inspired  us  when  we  began. 

Then  the  next  few  articles  show  various 
doubts  and  worries,  and  a  search  for  new 
directions.  The  dialogue  about  the  PEEP  pro¬ 
ject  pokes  bjtter  fun  at  our  early  ideals.  The 
lecture  at  the  1975  conference  of  the  World 
Education  Fellowship,  entitled  ‘Changing 
World  and  Changing  Schools’,  outlines  edu- 
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cational  ideas  and  political  sympathies  which 
are  significantly  different  from  those  with 
which  the  Project  began.  The  two  talks  to 
students  in  schools,  entitled  The  Clown’  and 
‘I  Do  Not  Want  To  Be  Here’,  worry  about  the 
role  and  responsibility  of  lecturers. 

Is  it  really  the  case  that  most  lectures  are 
oppressive?  If  so,  what  can  a  lecturer  do  or 
say  which  will  help  transform  the  oppressive 
situation  into  a  liberating  one?  Is  it  possible 
to  extrapolate  from  an  analysis  of  the  lecture 
situation  to  an  analysis  of  other  educational 
situations?  And  even,  also,  to  an  analysis  of 
political  situations  in  the  world  at  large? 


These  are  the  questions  which  are  raised 
—  though  indirectly  through  metaphors,  nol 
directly  through  discursive  arguments  —  in 
the  two  lectures  to  students  in  schools.  In 
the  final  main  article,  ‘Meeting,  Reflecting, 
Planning  Together’,  they  are  handled  rather 
more  calmly,  unemotionally. 

This  issue  of  The  New  Era  as  a  whole  is 
not  tidy.  But  then,  neither  is  the  World  Stu¬ 
dies  Project  itself.  These  articles  and  lectures 
take  you  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Project.  To 
explain  our  untidiness,  though  not  to  try  to 
excuse  jt.  And  to  invite  you  to  join  in  our  un¬ 
finished  business. 


Summary  of  Concerns  and  Activities 

A  statement  drawn  up  in  spring  1979 


This  is  a  formal  statement  about  the  World  Studies 
Project.  It  was  drawn  up  in  order  to  provide  information 
for  casual  enquirers  and  —  much  more  importantly  — 
to  feature  as  an  integral  part  of  various  applications 
which  the  Project  was  making  for  funds.  It  has  been 
slightly  modified  for  publication,  in  order  to  bring  it 
up  to  date. 


1.  AIMS 

The  World  Studies  Project  was  set  up  in  1972 
to  encourage  and  support  World  Studies  in 
secondary  schools. 


2.  THE  NATURE  OF  WORLD  STUDIES 

(i)  Fields  of  knowledge 

The  term  ‘World  Studies’  is  a  generic  phrase 
for: 

—  Studies  of  problems  of  world  order 

—  for  example,  problems  to  do  with 
world  trade,  world  law,  peace-keep¬ 
ing,  international  human  rights,  the 
world  environment; 

—  Studies  of  cultures  and  societies 
other  than  one’s  own  —  with  parti¬ 
cular  reference  to  international  and 
intercultural  relations,  and  to  con¬ 
stants  underlying  different  cultures 
and  societies. 


(ii)  Forms  of  knowledge 

World  Studies  involves  mainly  the  social  i 
sciences  —  particularly  anthropology,  eco-i 
nomics,  geography,  history,  political  science,  i 
It  may  also  involve  philosophy,  particularly 
moral  philosophy.  In  some  schools  and  insti- 1 
tutions  of  higher  education  it  is  part  of  the  i 
study  of  theology  and  religion. 

(iii)  The  place  of  World  Studies  in 
educational  institutions 

In  only  a  small  number  of  British  schools  i 
and  colleges  is  there  a  discrete  subject  en¬ 
titled  World  Studies  on  the  timetable.  By  and 
large  the  term  World  Studies,  if  and  when  it 
is  used,  refers  to  a  general  concern  or  dimen¬ 
sion  in  the  curriculum,  reflected  in  units  or 
modules  within  social  science  courses,  not  to 
a  specific  subject. 

The  World  Studies  Project  has,  from  time 
to  time,  given  advice  and  support  to  teachers 
and  lecturers  introducing  World  Studies  as 
an  actual  time-tabled  subject.  But  it  has  not 
itself  actively  attempted,  as  a  matter  of  prio¬ 
rity,  to  promote  World  Studies  in  this  form. 
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iv)  Related  terms 

ks  a  generic  phrase,  World  Studies  overlaps 
n  meaning  with  several  other  phrases.  These 
nclude  the  following: 

—  Education  for  International  Under¬ 
standing.  This  is  the  historic  phrase 
jn  use  at  Unesco,  and  other  United 
Nations  agencies.  It  was  the  term 
chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Education  and  Science  when  she  an¬ 
nounced,  in  summer  1978,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Standing  Conference  in 
this  field  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and 
it  is  the  term  chosen  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  Institute  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  designate  a  proposed  Chair. 

—  Development  Education.  This  phrase 
has  its  origins  in  the  work  of  agen¬ 
cies  and  organisations  concerned 
with  aid  to  developing  countries.  It 
has  received  considerable  impetus 
in  recent  years  jn  Britain  through  the 
establishment  of  the  Development 
Education  Fund  by  the  Overseas  De¬ 
velopment  Administration. 

—  Global  Education.  This  term,  a  short¬ 
ened  version  of  the  phrase  ‘Global 
Perspectives  in  Education’,  is  widely 
used  in  the  United  States. 

—  Peace  and  Conflict  Studies.  There 
are  Peace  and  Conflict  Studies  de¬ 
partments  jn  several  European  and 
American  universities,  and  Peace 
Studies  also  now  features  as  an  op¬ 
tion  in  the  International  Baccalau¬ 
reate. 

—  Multi-cultural  /  multi-racial  /  multi¬ 
ethnic  Education.  These  terms  refer 
mainly  to  issues  and  concerns  within 
an  individual  country. 


3.  THE  RATIONALE  FOR  WORLD  SOTUDIES 

rhe  rationale  for  World  Studies  derives  from 
Dbservation  of  certain  changes  —  economic, 
social,  political,  technological,  cultural  —  in 
:he  world  at  large. 

They  are  the  changes  which  —  slowly  over 
:he  last  500  years,  rapidly  over  the  last  100, 
extremely  rapidly  over  the  last  20  —  have 
Changed  the  world  from  a  collection  of 
separate  countries  into  a  system  of  interact- 
ng  parts.  Phrases  referring  to  the  new  state 


of  affairs  include  Interdependence,  World 
Society,  Global  System,  One  World,  Global 
Village,  World  Community,  Shrinking  Planet, 
Spaceship  Earth,  and  so  on. 

Such  phrases  summarise  two  main  propo¬ 
sitions: 

—  Many  phenomena  in  modern  society 
cannot  be  adequately  observed  and 
analysed,  and  many  problems  in 
modern  society  cannot  therefore  be 
adequately  solved  or  managed,  un¬ 
less  they  are  seen  as  occurring  jn  a 
context  much  wider  than  that  of  an 
individual  nation-state. 

—  Much  interaction  in  the  modern  world 
is  between  people  belonging  to  dif¬ 
ferent  cultures  and  societies.  To  be 
an  effective  and  responsible  citizen 
in  modern  society  —  identifying,  de¬ 
fending,  promoting  one’s  own  in¬ 
terests,  and  being  mindful  of  the  legi¬ 
timate  interests  of  others  —  re¬ 
quires,  as  a  matter  of  priority,  know¬ 
ledge  of  cultures  and  societies  other 
than  one’s  own. 

The  study  of  world  affairs  and  intercultural 
relations  in  British  schools  and  colleges 
arguably  contributes: 

—  to  the  national  self-interest; 

—  to  the  interests  of  individual  pupils 
and  students; 
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—  to  the  interests  of  people  jn  other 
countries. 

Proponents  of  World  Studies  vary  in  the 
relative  weight  which  they  give  to  these  three 
arguments. 


4.  PUBLICATIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
WORLD  STUDIES  PROJECT 
(j)  A  handbook  for  school-based  curriculum 
development.  The  main  publication  of  the 
World  Studies  Project  is  Learning  for  Change 
in  World  Society.  It  arose  from  a  series  of 
workshops  and  conferences  for  teachers  in 
the  period  1973-1975,  and  was  first  published 
(2,500  copies)  jn  1976.  It  was  reprinted 
(2,500  copies)  in  1977.  It  is  being  reprinted 
again  (3,000  copies),  jn  a  revised  and  expan¬ 
ded  edition,  in  autumn  1979. 

Learning  for  Change  in  World  Society 
places  its  main  emphasis  on  questions  of 
methodology  and  pedagogy  —  as  distinct 
from  questions  of  content,  objectives,  ra¬ 
tionale,  time-tabling.  How  can  teachers  pre¬ 
vent  their  pupils  becoming  merely  depressed 
and  demoralised  by  feelings  of  helplessness? 
How  does  one  simplify,  and  yet  avoid  merely 
expounding  one’s  own  bias?  How  does  one 
get  the  pupils  to  sit  up  and  take  an  interest? 
How  can  one  responsibly  handle  controver¬ 
sial  value  issues?  How  can  one  teach  about 
topics  on  which  one’s  own  knowledge  is, 
necessarily,  incomplete? 

Such  questions  are  often  in  practice  - — 
though  not,  of  course,  in  logic  —  the  most 
urgent  and  important  for  classroom  teachers. 
Significant  curriculum  change  jn  the  social 
sciences  requires  —  amongst  other  things, 
but  crucially  —  that  such  questions  should 
be  raised  and  researched  from  the  earliest 
stages,  and  that  teachers  should  find  per¬ 
sonally  satisfying  answers  to  them. 

(ii)  Stimulus  materials  for  pupils 

The  Project  has  compiled,  jn  collaboration 
with  Thomas  Nelson  and  Son,  a  series  of  four 
pictorial  booklets  for  pupils.  The  titles  are 
World  in  Conflict,  Caring  for  the  Planet,  Pro¬ 
gress  and  Poverty,  Fighting  for  Freedom. 
The  booklets  were  first  published  between 
autumn  1977  and  spring  1978.  By  spring  1979 
all  four  had  been  re-printed,  two  of  them 


twice.  In  alj,  35,000  copies  of  the  booklets 
have  so  far  been  printed. 

The  booklets  were  compiled,  from  the  Pro¬ 
ject’s  own  point  of  view,  to  support  teachers 
working  with  Learning  for  Change  in  World 
Society.  Each  is  an  anthology  of  pictures, 
quotations,  games,  activities,  facts,  argu¬ 
ments,  which  can  be  used  as  starting  points 
for  discussion  or  further  enquiry. 

(iii)  A  handbook  on  inservice  courses 

The  World  Studies  Project  has  itself  or¬ 
ganised  15  residential  courses,  and  it  has  i 
also  contributed  actively  to  the  design  and 
management  of  about  30  residential  courses  ! 
organised  by  others.  It  has  in  addition  contri¬ 
buted  to  about  200  non-resjdential  courses.  I 
In  autumn  1979  it  is  publishing  a  handbook 
on  the  design  of  inservice  occasions,  out¬ 
lining  the  methods  and  approaches  which  it 
has  developed.  Its  title  is  Debate  and  Deci- ! 
sion:  schools  in  a  world  of  change. 

Debate  and  Decision  is  a  resource  for  \ 
courses  in  teachers’  centres  and  colleges  of  i 
education,  and  also  jn  individual  schools.  It 
is  in  addition  likely  to  be  useful  for  working 
parties,  committees,  staff  meetings,  depart-  j 
mental  meetings.  It  outlines  structured  ways  ! 
in  which  teachers  can  be  helped  to  clarify  \ 
their  aims  and  objectives;  to  increase  their  j 
theoretical  understanding  of  methods  and  \ 
pedagogy;  and  to  develop  their  practical 
skills  in  the  classroom. 

Such  clarification  and  learning  come  prj- 
manly,  it  is  assumed,  from  discussion  and  i 
negotiation  amongst  teachers  themselves  —  j 
not  primarily  from  lectures  or  talks  from  out-  I 
siders. 

(iv)  A  journal 

Since  1975  the  director  of  the  World  Studies  \ 
Project  has  been  an  editor  of  The  New  Era,  i 
the  journal  of  the  World  Education  Fellow- 
ship,  and  has  been  responsible  for  three  is- 
sues  of  the  journal  each  year. 

The  journal  carries  theoretical  articles  i 
about  the  aims  and  objectives  of  World  j 
Studies,  and  information  about  new  resources 
and  projects. 

It  is  taken  by  virtually  all  colleges  of  edu- 
cation  and  university  institutes  of  education  in 
the  UK;  virtually  all  university  institutes  of  edu- 
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ation  in  the  Commonwealth;  and  virtually  all 
•gencies  and  organisations  jn  the  U.K.,  the 
Commonwealth,  the  United  States  and 
k/estern  Europe  concerned  with  the  general 
eld  of  World  Studies,  Education  for  Inter- 
ational  Understanding,  and  Development 
Education. 

The  purpose  of  The  New  Era,  from  the 
Vorld  Studies  Project’s  own  point  of  view,  is 
d  promote  theoretical  discussion  and  de¬ 
bate,  and  to  outline  the  importance  and  na- 
jre  of  World  Studies  to  academics  and  to 
■ducational  decision-makers. 

v)  Collaboration  with  other  organisations 

“he  World  Studies  Project  has  collaborated 
►n  several  projects  with  other  organisations, 
md  has  contributed  to  various  published 
naterials.  The  latter  include:  The  Messengers 
Granada  Television),  a  series  of  schools 
elevision  programmes;  Choices  in  Develop- 
nent  (Voluntary  Committee  on  Overseas  Aid 
md  Development),  a  photo-pack;  The  Sur¬ 
vival  Game  (Centre  for  World  Development 
Education),  a  film;  Learning  about  Africa 
Birmingham  Development  Education  Centre) 
i  handbook;  Seeing  and  Perceiving  (Concord 
:ilms  Council),  a  resource  guide;  and  Change 
ind  Choice:  Britain  in  an  Interdependent 
World  (Overseas  Development  Administra- 
ion),  a  pack. 


>.  BACKGROUND  AND  FUNDING 

rhe  World  Studies  Project  was  set  up  by  the 
One  World  Trust,  an  educational  charity. 

In  the  period  1973-1975  it  was  funded  by  a 
grant  from  the  Leverhulme  Trust.  In  the 
Deriod  1976-1979  it  is  being  funded  by  a 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Education  and 
Science,  and  in  1979-80  by  a  grant  from  the 
Overseas  Development  Administration, 
i  The  Project  has  also  received  grants  from 
he  P.  H.  Holt  Trust,  Unesco,  and  the  Charles 
F.  Kettering  Foundation.  It  has  in  addition 
eceived  a  small  income  from  royalties  and 
profits  on  its  publications,  and  from  const¬ 
ancy  and  lecturing  work  by  its  director. 

COMMITTEE  AND  STAFFING 

“he  first  joint  chairmen  of  the  World  Studies 
’roject’s  steering  committee  were  Mrs  Shir¬ 


ley  Williams  and  Dr  James  Henderson,  senior 
lecturer  in  history  and  international  affairs 
at  the  University  of  London  Institute  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  current  chairmen  are  Dr  Hender¬ 
son  and  Mr  Tony  Durant  M.P. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are:  Mr 
Patrick  Armstrong,  secretary  of  the  One  World 
Trust;  Mr  Martin  Davies,  warden  of  Kingston 
Teachers  Centre;  Mrs  Islay  Doncaster,  general 
adviser  with  Brent  Education  Authority;  Mr 
Colin  Harris,  head  of  contemporary  studies 
at  Hertfordshire  College  of  Higher  Education; 
Sir  John  Tilney;  Dame  Margaret  Miles;  Miss 
Hazel  Moffat,  HMI,  representing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  Science. 

The  Project  has  a  full-tjme  director,  Robin 
Richardson,  and  a  full-time  field  officer,  Simon 
Fisher.  In  autumn  1979  Robin  Richardson 
leaves  the  Project  to  take  up  a  new  post  as 
adviser  for  multicultural  education  with  Berk¬ 
shire  Education  Authority. 


WORLD  STUDIES  PROJECT  PUBLICATIONS 
Learning  for  Change  in  World  Society  costs  £2.25  plus 
45p  for  postage,  and  Debate  and  Decision  costs  £1.50 
plus  30p.  They  can  be  obtained  from  the  Project  at  24 
Palace  Chambers,  Bridge  Street,  London  SW1A  2JT. 


PLANS  IN  1980 

The  main  publication  of  the  World  Stu¬ 
dies  Project  in  1980  will  be  a  collection 
of  case-studies  describing  various  cour¬ 
ses  and  projects  jn  schools.  Further  in¬ 
formation  is  available  from  the  Project  s 
director:  Simon  Fisher,  World  Studies 
Project,  24  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge 
Street,  London  SW1A  2JT.  Telephone 
01-930-0034  or  0272-661026. 
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Early  Ideas,  Intentions  and  Hopes 

A  lecture  In  autumn  1973 


This  is  the  text  of  a  paper  presented  to  an  audience 
of  about  60  lecturers  in  colleges  of  education,  meeting 
at  a  weekend  conference  in  Bournemouth  organised 
by  the  Department  of  Education  and  Science.  The 
World  Studies  Project  had  been  in  existence  for  about 
nine  months  at  the  time  that  it  was  written. 

The  paper  describes  various  ideas  and  plans  which 
were  in  fact  later  dropped,  and  various  hopes  which 
were  never  fulfilled.  But  also  it  shows  quite  a  lot  of 
the  thinking  and  feeling  and  worrying  which  were  in 
due  course  —  three  years  and  six  years  later  res¬ 
pectively  —  to  be  reflected  in  Learning  for  Change 
and  Debate  and  Decision. 

For  example,  there  is  the  respect  for  Wiiliam 
Rokeach’s  work  on  dogmatism  and  tolerance;  there  is 
the  disinclination  to  be  specific  about  cognitive  aims 
and  objectives  —  a  disinclination  which,  incidentally, 
many  members  of  the  audience  regretted  or  indeed 
deplored;  there  is,  though  only  dimly,  a  conflict  model 
of  schools  and  society;  and  there  are  worries  and 
queries  about  how  any  so-called  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  project  should  actually  operate  in  practice. 

The  cartoon  on  this  page  is  from  educational  material 
compiled  by  Achim  Battke,  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  ‘Die  Menschheit’  means  ‘mankind’  or  ‘hu¬ 
manity’. 


Origins 

‘Mr  President,  gentlemen.  I  interrupt  you  in 
the  name  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  are 
not  represented  here.  These  words  of  mine 
probably  do  not  make  much  sense  to  you. 
And  yet,  our  need  for  a  world  order  can  no 
longer  be  neglected.  We  ordinary  people 
want  the  peace  which  only  a  world  govern¬ 
ment  can  give.  The  sovereign  nation-states 
which  you  represent  here  are  divisive,  and 
are  leading  us  to  the  very  brink  of  war.  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  you  to  stop  deceiving  us  about  your 
political  authority.  I  appeal  to  you  to  convene 
immediately  a  world  assembly  which  will  raise 
a  flag  around  which  all  people  everywhere 
may  gather,  the  flag  of  a  single  government 
for  a  single  world.  If  you  fail  in  this  task  you 
must  depart,  for  a  People’s  Assembly  will  rise 
up  from  amongst  the  masses  of  the  world  to 
build  this  government.  Nothing  less  than  this 
will  serve  us.’ 

That  speech  was  delivered  at  the  General 


Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  meeting  at 
the  Palajs  de  Chaillot,  Paris,  on  Friday  19 
November  1948,  at  4.45  in  the  afternoon.  It 
had  been  written  by  one  Garry  Davis,  a 
young  American.  He  didn’t  read  it  out  himself, 
for  he  was  arrested  and  hustled  out  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  rose  to  speak.  The  speech  was  read 
instead,  amid  a  certain  measure  of  bustle 
and  confusion,  by  a  friend  and  ally  of  Davis’s, 
a  Frenchman  named  Robert  Sarrazac,  who 
just  had  time  to  do  so  before  he  too  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  hustled  out.  Other  friends  and 
allies  in  the  audience  included  Andre  Breton, 
Albert  Camus,  and  —  it  was  reported  in  the 
Parisian  press  that  week-end  —  ‘quelques 
surrealistes.’ 

Surrealism,  the  French  art  critic  Marcel 
Raymond  tells  us,  is  an  ‘attempt  to  break  with 
things  as  they  are  in  order  to  replace  them  by 
others.  .  .  .  The  essence  of  the  surrealist  mes¬ 
sage  consists  in  this  call  for  the  absolute  free-  j 
dom  of  the  mind,  in  the  affirmation  that  life 
and  poetry  are  “elsewhere”,  and  that  they 
must  be  conquered  dangerously,  each  sep¬ 
arately,  and  each  by  means  of  the  other,  be- 
cause  ultimately  they  coincide  and  merge  j 
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ind  negate  this  false  world,  bearing  witness 
d  the  fact  that  the  chips  are  not  yet  down, 
hat  everything  can  still  be  changed.’ (1) 

Garry  Davis  was  27  years  old.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  by  birth,  he  had  recently  destroyed  his 
\merican  passport,  and  declared  himself 
»enceforth  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Having 
>een  thrown  out  of  the  United  Nations  that 
Jovember  afternoon,  he  and  five  others  were 
letained  by  the  police  for  several  hours. 
Meanwhile  Camus  and  Breton,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  writers,  gathered  for  a  drink  and 
in  impromptu  press  conference  at  a  brasserie 
>n  the  Place  de  Trocadero.  Amongst  other 
hings  they  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  with- 
>ut  a  certain  symbolic  significance  in  their 
new,  that  the  arrival  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  Paris  had  seriously  in- 
erfered  with  the  smooth  running  of  le  Musee 
de  I’Homme  —  the  museum  of  mankind.  And 
hey  suggested  that  the  expulsion  of  Garry 
Davis  from  this  assembly  hall  was  symbolic 
}f  the  expulsion,  the  fearful  and  falsifying  ex- 
Dulsion,  of  all  ordinary  people  from  that 
Dlace. 

Paris,  November  1948.  There  were  similar 
movements  at  that  time  —  similar  currents 
and  eddies  of  thinking  and  feeling  —  in  other 
Darts  of  the  world  also.  In  Britain  the  sur- 
'ealists  who  dared  .imagine  that  ‘the  chips 
are  not  yet  down,  that  everything  can  still  be 
saved’  included  some  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords.  They 
funded  what  became  known  as  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Group  for  World  Government.  Offi¬ 
cials  of  this  group  .in  its  early  days  included 
Lord  Boyd  Orr,  Lord  Beveridge,  Clement 
Davies,  Henry  Usborne,  Arthur  Henderson. 
Men  outside  Parliament  who  assisted  ac¬ 
tively  included  Bertrand  Russell,  Albert  Ein¬ 
stein,  I’abbe  Pierre.  Throughout  the  last 
twenty-five  years  the  Group’s  day-to-day  af¬ 
fairs  have  been  managed  by  Patrick  Arm¬ 
strong.  Questions  and  debates  were  organised 
in  the  House,  public  meetings  and  conferen¬ 
ces  were  held,  similar  movements  in  other 
countries  were  stimulated  and  launched.  The 


The  illustration  on  this  page  is  from  one  of  the  World 
Studies  Project’s  booklets  for  pupils,  Caring  for  the 
Planet,  published  by  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons  in  1977. 


primary  political  objective  was  succinct:  ‘Her 
Majesty’s  Government  should  make  a  solemn 
declaration  that  the  creation  of  a  world  au¬ 
thority  will  be  the  aim  of  its  foreign  policy, 
and  should  invite  other  governments  to  as¬ 
sociate  themselves  with  such  a  declaration.’ 

In  the  1950s  some  members  of  the  Group 
founded  a  small  educational  charity,  called 
the  One  World  Trust,  and  an  educational 
committee,  known  as  the  Education  Advisory 
Committee,  in  order  that  their  ideas  and 
ideals  should  be  more  widely  known  within 
the  country’s  educational  system.  They  wished 
to  promote  the  attitudes  and  values  evoked 
by  phrases  such  as  a  global  perspective, 
worldmindedness,  loyalty  to  the  human  race 
as  a  whole. 

Since  its  inception  the  One  World  Trust 
has  sponsored  a  variety  of  small  working 
parties  and  research  projects,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  several  papers  and  reports.  In  1972  it 
convened  a  small  committee  of  MPs  and  edu¬ 
cationalists  whose  task  was  to  raise  finance 
for,  and  in  due  course  to  supervise  the  pro¬ 
gress  of,  a  three-year  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  project.  The  joint  chairmen  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  are  Mrs  Shirley  Williams  MP,  and  Dr 
James  Henderson.  A  generous  grant  was 
made  by  the  Leverhulme  Trust,  and  a  director 
of  the  project  was  appointed.  He  started  work 
in  January  1973,  with  the  fairly  formidable  — 
well,  really  very  formidable  —  terms  of  re¬ 
ference  of  ‘contributing  to  curriculum  strate¬ 
gies  in  schools  throughout  the  world,  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  insight  into  problems  of 
world  order,  and  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the 
human  race  as  a  whole  in  all  its  diversity.’ 


Previously  he’d  been  a  teacher  (of  modern 
languages)  throughout  the  1960s,  and  had 
then  been  involved  in  a  research  project  for 
three  years  at  a  university  department  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  main  problems  with  which  he 
found  himself  grappling  —  and  with  which, 
indeed,  he  yet  finds  himself  grappling,  trying 
to  grapple  —  are  the  subject  of  this  lecture. 

Three  areas  of  problems 

The  problems  seem  to  group  themselves  into 
three  main  areas.  First,  there  are  theoretical 
ones  about  educational  aims  and  objectives. 
What  does  jt  mean  to  say  that  someone  is 
worldminded,  or  that  they  have  a  global  per¬ 
spective,  or  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  human 
race  as  a  whole?  How  would  one  distinguish, 
both  theoretically  and  empirically,  between  a 
person  who  has  such  a  sense  and  a  person 
who  has  not?  Or  between  a  person’s  aware¬ 
ness  today  and  their  awareness  yesterday? 
How  would  one  set  about  justifying  this  as  an 
aim  of  education  —  an  aim  not  only  in  this 
country,  presumably,  but  an  aim  anywhere 
and  everywhere?  How  would  one  relate  it  to 
other  aims  which  human  beings  have  had,  do 
have,  or  might  have,  in  regard  to  education? 

This  is  the  first  problem  area.  Until  one  is 
reasonably  clear  in  this  area,  so  it  seems  at 
first  sight,  one  cannot  really  begin  to  think  at 
all  seriously  about,  for  example,  classroom 
methods,  or  about  the  actual  content  or  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  courses  and  syllabi.  Certainly 
one  cannot  think  seriously  about  how  a  cur¬ 
riculum  project  ought  to  operate  in  practice. 
This  first  area  can  be  tackled  —  and  maybe 
is  best  tackled  —  by  a  person  sitting  at  a 
desk  in  a  sound-proof  ivory  tower,  with  thick 
curtains  drawn  across  the  double-glazed  win¬ 
dows,  and  meals  served  by  a  dumb  (indeed 
utterly  unresponsive)  waiter.  In  the  first  part 
of  this  lecture  I  shall  wish  to  talk  about  the 
kind  of  thinking  one  might  do  if  indeed  one 
were  to  sit  for  a  time  thus  philosophising. 

The  second  area  can  begin  to  be  tackled  if 
one  gets  up  from  the  desk,  crosses  the  room, 
draws  the  curtains,  and  opens  onself  to  the 
sounds  and  sights  outside.  The  spectacle  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  British  educational 
system.  Here  there  are  wars,  and  rumours  of 
wars.  Are  schools  there  to  serve  the  needs 
of  children  as  persons  or  the  needs  of  a  par¬ 


ticular  form  of  social  and  economic  organ¬ 
isation?  Are  some  members  of  society  ‘more 
able’  than  others,  and  if  so  should  they  be 
taught  special  subjects,  in  special  ways,  in 
special  schools?  Is  knowledge  a  seamless 
web,  and  should  hence  a  school’s  organisa¬ 
tion  reflect  this?  Or  are  there  distinct  forms 
of  knowledge,  and  should  a  school  be  buiit 
around  them?  What  proportion  of  the  younger 
generation  should  be  permitted,  and  at  what 
stage  in  their  youth  should  they  be  permitted, 
to  be  really  way-out  —  sceptical,  stubborn, 
restless,  venturesome,  hungering  and  thirsting 
dangerously  and  surrealistically  for  a  new  \ 
heaven  and  new  earth? 

You  cannot,  of  course,  solve  all  these 
problems  just  by  standing  at  the  windows  of  : 
your  ivory  tower.  But  what  you  can  do  —  ■ 
and  in  the  light  of  the  philosophical  work  you 
did  at  your  desk  —  is  identify  the  side  or  < 
sides  you  support,  the  danger  or  dangers  you 
wish  to  oppose,  the  skirmishes,  the  battles,  ■ 
the  wars,  you  most  certainly  wish  to  join. 

The  third  problem-area  is  this.  How  do  i 
you  actually  behave  when  you  arrive  in  or  i 
near  the  thick  of  it?  Do  you  charge  in  waving  i 
a  flag,  and  yelling  follow  me?  Or  blowing  a  ; 
whistle,  and  shouting  foul?  Do  you  go  round  i 
selling  armaments,  and  manuals  on  how  to  ) 
use  them?  Do  you  whisper  coyly  to  the  chaps  i 
nearest  you,  excuse  me,  but  .  .  .  ?  What,  I 
what  do  you  do?  And  in  what  ways  is  your 
behaviour  here  shaped  and  controlled  by  the  i 
times  you  spent  at  the  philosopher’s  desk, 
and  the  spectator’s  window?  To  translate  ; 
some  of  the  metaphors:  How  do  you,  as  a  cur-  j 
riculum  development  project,  actually  operate  : 
in  practice?  What  is  the  most  appropriate  j 
way  —  appropriate,  that  is,  to  your  concep-  i 
tion  of  educational  aims,  and  to  your  appre¬ 
ciation  of  current  controversy? 

I  shall  deal  here,  as  I  said,  wjth  each  of 
these  areas  In  turn.  I  shall  on  the  whole  talk  > 
as  if  they  are  rigidly  separate  from  each 
other.  But  of  course  —  and  I  hope  to  have  : 
recalled  this  with  some  of  the  metaphors  I 
have  used  — -  they  are  not  really  separate. 
Oh,  they  may  seem  separate  when  you  look  > 
at  them  from  the  desk  in  the  sound-proof, 
curtained  study.  But  where  actually,  are  : 
sound-proof,  curtained  studies  to  be  found?  i 
Nowhere.  Nowhere  where  any  human  being 
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las  ever  actually  been  or  could  ever  actually 
|o.  There’s  no  such  thing,  not  on  earth,  as 
rational  curriculum  planning’.  Nevertheless, 
luman  beings  are  not  demonstrably  less 
lealthy  for  believing,  at  least  sometimes,  in 
hings  which  do  not  empirically  exist.  Let  us 
lence  for  the  next  fifteen  minutes  here  pre¬ 
end  that  ‘rational  curriculum  planning’  is 
alive  and  well,  and  living  quite  close  —  let’s 
go  and  sit  at  that  philosopher’s  desk. 

ITieoreticat  aims  and  objectives 

rhe  philosopher’s  first  task  with  regard  to 
world  studies  is  the  hideously  prickly  busi¬ 
ness  of  shaping,  of  tinkering  up,  a  model  of 
educational  aims  which  comes  as  near  as 
oossible  to  being  universally,  that  js  globally, 
acceptable.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
model  has  of  course  got  to  have  some  use  — 
it’s  got  to  point  to  practical  possibilities. 

There  is  not  time  here  to  justify  the  model 
which  I  am  going  to  choose.  But  my  wager  is 
that  this  would  stand  up  for  quite  a  long  time 
to  rigorous  philosophical  battering.  The 
phrasing  is  of  the  currently  dominant  school 
of  British  philosophy  of  education.  But  other 
language  games  similarly  rooted  in  western 
humanism  —  continental  existentialism,  marx¬ 
ism,  Christianity,  most  psychology  and  socio¬ 
logy  —  would  accept  this  fairly  readily  in 


translation,  I  think.  I  venture  to  imagine  that 
Eastern  thought  too  would  not  spew  it  out. 
(But  this  whole  question  of  global  accepta¬ 
bility  is  only  Incidental  here  at  the  moment. 
It’s  not  what  we  are  crucially  concerned 
with.)  The  model  is  as  follows: 

Education  aims  to  provide  frameworks  in 
which  people  may  learn  freely  to  choose  the 
values  by  which  they  Ijve.  Such  freedom  in¬ 
volves:  first,  knowledge  of  various  possible 
values;  second,  knowledge  of  what  .is  chosen; 
third,  awareness  of  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present;  fourth,  awareness  of  psychological 
and  political  obstacles  to  the  realisation  of 
one’s  chosen  values,  and  of  what,  psychologi¬ 
cally  and  politically,  helps  and  nourishes 
them;  fifth,  respect  for  other  people’s  right 
similarly  to  choose  freely  the  values  by 
which  they  Jive.  This  involves  (of  course)  an 
awareness  that  involved  in  other  people’s 
freedom  are  the  very  same  kinds  of  know¬ 
ledge  that  are  involved  in  the  exercise  of 
one’s  own. (2) 

As  mentioned  earlier,  there  isn’t  time  here 
to  try  to  justify  that  model  as  something  which 
might  be  globally  acceptable,  nor  to  make  ex¬ 
plicit  all  the  assumptions  present  in  each 

The  illustration  on  this  page  is  from  one  of  the  World 
Studies  Project’s  booklets  for  pupils,  World  in  Conflict, 
published  by  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons  in  1977. 


Op  here  Hi  ere  are  Eskimos.  They  are. 

cuddly,  alJ  wrapped  up  in  FlufPy  warm  furs, 
they  carry  harpoons  and  ere  g,uite  clever  ' 
although  primitive.  Small  cVnldrenthmk  that 
FatherChristmas  Ires here too  but  bedoesht. 


|The  Scandanavians 
nice!! 


\n  Rossis  the  people  are  communish>,tbey  a!/ 
dress  the  same  and  think  the  same  and  have  very 

drab  lives.  Some  of  Them  are  good  gymnasts, 
-[hey  have,  nuclear  weapons .  There  are  a  lot  of- 
people  in  Russian  prisons 

atali 


The  Americans  have  big  cars, 
carry  guns,  talk  in  a  drawl  call 
each  other  bod ,  chew  gum, 
invented  Coca  Cola  ,wenfc  to  the 
moon ,  make  cowboy  Films, Sprint 
well  in  HieOlympicfrarnes- It’s  a 
big  country  and  danger ous  to 
walk  in  the  streets  at  night 


We  Won  two  wars  • 
against  the  Crervn&ne. 


French  < 
be  awkward 


The  people  here  wear  hats  wiHi 
Wide  brims ,hlty  Si tareund  doing 
nothi  ng  most  of-  the  day,  they 
eat  bananas,  they  play  Football 
very  wel^  they  grew  coffee  and 
often  have  revol  ut  ions  • 


5pain  is  good 
(or  holidays 


TheA>rabs  can  be 

avolcvoard 


_ _ , _ are 

t'TT/l  very  clever  indeed 
Ltf  (  i  but  nevertheless 
Mipd.  they  lost  the  war 


"There  are  a  btof  £ 
in  China 


"Thisisedtobeknownas  darkest 
Africa.  There  are lionsandltopsrds , 
also  Uilchdoctors  ,and  the  people  live 
in  mod  hub.  with  straw  roofs  and  are 
doiVehapfy  ihHie  hot  son,  they  are. 

very  musical.  They  keep  changing  Hie 

.  names  ef-  their  countries. 


V- 


Round  here  isthe  _ 
Taj  Vl  a  VbI  ,  Wt  otherwise 
thepeople  ave  rather 
poor. 


y£Vh>J 


"There  are  penguins 
down  here  bur  no  people 
Scott  came  here. 

\t  isvery  cold. _ 


jsp: 

Here  they  play  cricketbut 

do  not  really  have  any  tradition} 
In  many  vJ3ys  they're  1  ike  the  i 
nears-  loo  t/iot  50  rich.  \ 
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separate  twist  and  turn  of  qualifying  phrase. 
But  what  is  interesting,  I  think,  is  to  point  the 
model  at  world  studies,  and  to  wonder  what 
its  implications  are  for  the  meaning  of 
phrases  like  worldminded,  global  perspective, 
sense  of  world  community,  and  so  on.  Alter¬ 
natively  put,  what  are  the  implications  of 
words  such  as  those  for  our  understanding 
of  the  model?  I  see  three  main  points  of  con¬ 
tact. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  values  and  life¬ 
styles  amongst  which  a  person  may  choose: 
the  worldminded  emphasis  is  that  there  is  a 
rich  variety  of  such  values,  that  excellence 
is  in  principle  to  be  found  anywhere  where 
there  are  human  beings,  that  certainly  excel¬ 
lence  is  to  be  found  independently  of  nation¬ 
hood.  There  are  many  implications  of  this 
point  for  practical  curriculum  planning. 

Second,  with  regard  to  political  structures 
and  to  the  importance  of  respecting  other 
people’s  right  to  freedom,  the  worldminded 
emphasis  is  that  we  live  nowadays  in  a  single 
world  society  —  one  world,  all  its  various 
parts  interdependent.  If  one  wishes  to  under¬ 
stand  the  structures  which  limit  one’s  own 
freedom,  and/or  if  one  wishes  to  understand 
the  ways  in  which  the  exercise  of  one’s  own 
freedom  may  have  harmful  consequences  for 
other  people’s,  then  it  .is  vital  to  have  know¬ 
ledge  of  world  society,  not  just  of  local  or 
national  society.  There  are  many  implications 
also  of  this  point  for  practical  curriculum 
planning. 

Third,  with  reference  to  the  idea  of  psycho¬ 
logical  and  political  obstacles  and  facilita¬ 
tors:  the  worldminded  emphasis  is  on  certain 
mechanisms  and  structures  in  particular.  I 
should  like  to  consider  the  principal  of  these 
here  in  further  detail. 

I  shall  discuss  briefly  four  groups  of  con¬ 
cepts  developed  by  psychologists  during  the 
last  fifteen  years:  the  personal  construction 
of  reality;  belief-disbelief  systems;  moral  au¬ 
tonomy;  creativity.  The  crucial  emphasis  in 
the  first  of  these  is  that  human  beings  can¬ 
not  contact  an  interpretation-free  reality 
directly.  (3)  What  we  do  is  ‘make  assump¬ 
tions  about  what  reality  is  and  then  proceed 
to  find  out  how  useful  or  useless  these  as¬ 
sumptions  are.’ (4)  Behaviour,  seen  from  this 
viewpoint,  ‘is  an  experiment,  and  in  behaving 


a  man  is  asking  a  question  of  his  world  — 
a  man’s  behaviour  will  make  little  ultimate 
sense  to  us  unless  we  understand  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  he  is  asking.’ (5)  Emotions  such  as 
anxiety,  anger,  aggression,  occur  when  a  per¬ 
son’s  constructs  are  threatened.  Conflict  bet¬ 
ween  people  is  a  conflict  between  their  dif¬ 
fering  definitions  of  a  situation,  and  may  es¬ 
calate  very  fast,  involving  more  and  more 
people  and  more  and  more  force,  if  the  pre¬ 
liminary  definitions  cannot  be  modified. 

With  regard  to  belief-disbelief  systems,  a 
useful  working  distinction  can  be  drawn  bet-  I 
ween  the  open  mind  and  the  closed. (6)  A  i 
person  may  be  said  to  be  open-minded  when  i 
his  or  her  thinking  exhibits  such  characteris-  i 
tics  as  the  following:  openness  to  new  evi¬ 
dence;  readiness  to  see  contradictions  in  i 
their  own  thinking;  readiness  to  see  certain  i 
similarities  between  their  own  beliefs  and  i 
those  of  people  whom  they  oppose;  aware-  I 
ness  of  relevant  knowledge  for  their  beliefs;  j 
awareness  of  dissimilarities  amongst  those  i 
whom  they  oppose;  a  rich  variety  of  sources 
for  their  beliefs;  a  rational  and  tentative  atti-  i 
tude  to  authority;  a  concern  to  give  value  to  i 
their  opponents  as  persons  at  the  same  time  i 
that  their  opinions  are  opposed;  a  readiness  i 
to  mix  with  —  in  thought  and  in  social  life  —  * 
people  whose  beliefs  are  different  from  their  i 
own;  an  awareness  of  the  flow  of  time  —  the  i 
present  as  shaped  by  the  past,  the  future  ) 
shaped  by  the  present. 

A  third  kind  of  psychological  concept  rele-  i 
vant  to  world  studies  focuses  on  the  idea  of  * 
moral  autonomy.  (7)  Amongst  many  words  or 
phrases  to  describe  us  when  we  are  not 
operating  autonomously,  the  following  clus-  j 
ters  are  intended  to  denote  separate  levels  or 
modes:  the  amoral,  psychopathic,  exploita-  i 
tive,  egocentric,  hedonistic;  and  the  confor-  ’ 
mist,  other-directed,  group-minded,  following- 
the-crowd;  and  the  authoritarian,  his  or  her 
sense  of  .identity  dependent  on  a  rung  in  a  ; 
hierarchial  ladder;  and  the  conscientious,  obe-  j 
dient,  compulsively  industrious  and  depend¬ 
able  person  (‘workoholic’).  The  morally  au¬ 
tonomous  person,  by  contrast,  ‘chooses  the  i 
rules  he  lives  by,  and  feels  free  to  modify  J 
them  with  increased  experience.’ (8)  One  of 
his  or  her  most  distinctive  features  is  ‘toler¬ 
ance  of  relativity’  —  they  know  that  their  own 
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>eljefs  and  behaviour  are  biased  through  and 
hrough,  contingent  on  the  speck  of  time  and 
ipace  in  which  they  happen  to  dwell,  and 
hey  know  that  everything  they  ever  see  or 
lear  is  first  filtered,  fashioned,  maybe  falsi- 
ied,  by  their  own  mind.  And  yet  also  they  act 
ind  think  creatively,  seeking  to  unfold  their 
reedom,  and  their  neighbour’s  as  their  own. 

The  keywords  in  a  fourth  kind  of  concep- 
ualising  are  words  such  as  self-esteem,  sure 
*ense  of  personal  identity,  productivity,  crea- 
ivity,  self-actualising.(9)  It  seems  vital,  here 
it  the  desk  in  the  ivory  tower  far  from  real 
people,  to  emphasise  this.  For  one  obviously 
possible  result  of  doing  world  studies  is  a 
errible  and  paralysing  ennui  —  to  see  the 
rariousness  and  relativity  of  everything  under 
he  sun  can  be  to  receive  one  terrible  hell  of 
a  slap,  a  slab,  across  the  face.  The  treat- 
nent  for  such  ennui  is  not  —  to  continue 
he  metaphor  —  a  set  of  sunglasses,  or  blin- 
cers.  It  is,  rather,  the  capacity  to  do  some- 
hing  creative  with  what  is  seen,  to  make 
aense  of  it. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that  really  creative 
people  —  great  artists,  thinkers,  scientists 
—  are  nearly  always  more  worldminded  than 
he  rest  of  us.  (And  it’s  worth  recalling,  in  this 
'egard,  that  the  leader  of  the  people  who 
gathered  around  Garry  Davis  was  one  whose 
Dwn  voyages  into  the  twentieth  century  had 
Deen  as  brave  as  they  had  been  illustriously 
successful,  Albert  Camus.)  And  it’s  relevant 
also  to  note,  in  this  context  of  a  discussion  of 
world  studies,  that  one  of  the  vital  capacities 
Df  the  creative  person  is  the  knowledge  that 
aad  things  —  hate,  destructiveness,  ignor¬ 
ance  —  have  their  source  in  himself  or  her¬ 
self  as  well  as  in  others.  There  js  something 
rotten  everywhere,  even  here  in  me,  not  just 
Dut  there  in  Denmark.  This  thing  of  darkness 
I  acknowledge  mine.’ 

The  ‘personal  construction  of  reality’;  ‘the 
open  and  closed  mind’,  ‘moral  autonomy’, 
creativity’:  of  course,  each  demands  a  series 
Df  talks  on  its  own,  not  just  those  brief  men¬ 
tions.  But  brief  mentions  are  nevertheless  all 
we  have  time  for.  My  purpose  here  was  four- 
old:  to  give  a  Jittle  more  substance  to  the 
dea  of  freedom  —  the  kind  of  freedom  which 
worldminded  people  desire  for  all  people  in 
he  world,  not  just  for  themselves  or  for  their 


own  nation;  to  indicate  some  important  con¬ 
siderations  to  bear  in  mind  when  selecting  the 
content  of  the  curriculum,  and  when  select¬ 
ing  practical  teaching  and  learning  methods; 
to  indicate  some  topics  which  might  actually 
be  the  content  of  the  curriculum;  and  to 
indicate  the  kinds  of  personal  development 
which  we  would  hope  for,  and  look  for,  in  our 
pupils  doing  world  studies. 

We  need  also  to  consider  political  and 
social  structures,  and  the  ways  in  which  these 
too  function  to  inhibit  or  to  facilitate  personal 
freedom.  I  am  going  to  be  absurdly  brief 
here,  for  I  think  we  have  been  in  the  ivory 
tower  long  enough.  Four  clusters  of  ques¬ 
tions:  How  and  why  do  human  beings  create 
institutions,  and  how  and  why  do  they  change 
them?  (The  sabbath  was  made  by  man  as 
well  as  for  man  —  ‘the  chips  are  not  yet 
down,  everything  can  still  be  changed.’)  What 
are  the  effects  of  institutions  on  the  personal 
qualities  outlined  above,  and  what  kinds  of 
political  and  social  institution  would  a  morally 
autonomous  person  try  to  create  and  pre¬ 
serve?  In  what  ways  are  institutions  related, 
if  at  all,  to  the  varying  physical  circumstances 
—  climate,  terrain,  etc.  —  of  the  planet  on 
which  we  dwell?  What  in  particular  in  these 
respects  of  nationalism  and  of  economic 
development? 

The  actual  educational  arena 

But  enough.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  start¬ 
ing  from  scratch  —  no  such  thing  for  mere 
mortals  as  creation  ex  nihilo.  Let’s  get  up 
from  the  desk  and  —  at  least  —  look  out  of 
the  window.  For  the  crucial  question  is:  who 
out  there  is  actually  going  to  teach  this  super 
scheme  dreamt  up  at  the  desk?  Subject- 
specialists  (if  so,  which?)  or  integrated 
teams?  The  A  stream  teachers,  or  the  D,  or 
the  mixed-ability?  GCE  or  first  form?  And 
so  on,  and  so  on.  These  are  important  ques¬ 
tions,  but  there  are  other,  far  more  important, 
questions.  These  latter  can  be  tapped  (as 
one  taps  a  kaleidoscope)  into  the  pattern 
which  is  evoked  by  this  single  question:  are 
we,  in  our  schools,  ‘liberating’  young  people 
or  are  we  ‘domesticating’  them?(10)  On 
this  issue,  here  are  four  brief  observations. 

1)  Domestication  and  liberation  are  cru¬ 
cially  related  to  our  assumptions  about  know- 
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ledge  and  reality  —  if  people  suppose  that 
reality  is  ‘out  there’,  independent  of  their  own 
senses,  interpretations,  expectations,  then 
they  are  domesticated.  (1 1 ) 

2)  They  are  similarly  crucially  related  to 
teaching  methods  and  organisation  —  if  the 
teacher’s  theme  song  in  the  micro-dots  bet¬ 
ween  words  is  ‘I  know  something  you  don't 
know’  then  people  are  being  domesticated. 
(12) 

3)  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  traditional 
grammar  school  methods  are  inherently  and 
inevitably  domesticating.  Maybe  they  are  a 
secure  framework  which  releases  people 
rather  than  enslaves  them? 

4)  For  certainly  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  various  alternatives  we  actually  see  be¬ 
fore  us  to  the  traditional  grammar  school  are, 
many  of  them,  much  of  an  improvement,  or 
indeed  any  improvement.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
that  chalk  and  talk  is  worse,  less  liberating, 
than  walk  and  gawk;  that  British  national  his¬ 
tory  is  less  liberating  than  world  history  (as 
someone  has  called  the  latter  —  from  Plato 
to  Nato);  that  tedious  and  irrelevant  French 
grammar  is  much  more  domesticating  than 
tedious  and  irrelevant  European  Studies;  that 
any  problems  at  all  are  solved  when  the  Bible 
and  Shakespeare  are  replaced  by  this  tragi¬ 
cally  mis-named  animal  called  Humanities. 
(It  is  an  awesome  thought,  Humanities  and 
discs  on  a  desert  island.)  (13) 

The  World  Studies  Project:  possible  ways  of 
operating 

I  have  betrayed  enough  prejudices  to  show 
that  the  transition  from  desk  to  battlefield 
will  be  difficult  —  though  also,  I  hope,  that 
it  will  be  reasonably  exciting.  The  crucial 
question  now  is  how  actually  to  operate. 

Most  curriculum  projects  have  been  seen, 
and  some  of  them  have  apparently  seen  them¬ 
selves,  as  marketing  organisations.  There  is 
a  product  to  be  developed,  tested,  packaged, 
diffused  to  consumers,  amongst  whom  there 
may  be  resistance.  For  two  main  kinds  of  im¬ 
portant  reason  this  does  not  seem  an  ap¬ 
propriate  model  for  the  World  Studies  Pro¬ 
ject.  The  first  relates  to  the  nature  of  curricu¬ 
lum  change  in  general,  and  it  is  this.  If  one 
looks  at  what  has  happened  to  the  school 
curriculum  in  this  country  during  the  last  ten 


years,  one  guesses  that  the  changes  —  such 
as  they  really  are  —  are  much  more  closely 
related  to  gradual  shifts  of  consciousness  and 
emphasis  in  society  at  large  than  they  are  to 
the  focused  and  deliberate  activities  of  people 
called  curriculum  developers.  The  best  that 
curriculum  developers  can  ever  hope  to  do  is 
latch  on  deeply,  and  accurately  and  intri¬ 
cately,  to  the  swirl  and  flow  of  social  change. 
They  are  themselves  a  sign  on  the  surface  of, 
not  an  agent  of,  educational-because-social 
change. (14) 

The  second  reason  why  the  marketing 
model  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  the 
World  Studies  Project  is  to  do  with  the  no¬ 
tions  about  education  for  autonomy  which  I 
outlined  earlier.  It  would  seem  illogical  to 
believe  that  children  should  be  taught  to  be 
free  but  at  the  same  time  to  preach  this  — 
to  cajole  and  badger  teachers  about  what 
they  should  or  should  not  do.  Not  that  preach¬ 
ing  |s  only,  or  even  primarily,  a  matter  of  js-  ; 
suing  explicit  manuals,  handbooks,  teaching-  ; 
notes,  rationales,  etc.  It  is  implicit  also  in  the  i 
whole  business  of  trial  schools,  and  in  cen¬ 
tral/peripheral  forms  of  organisation,  with  i 
schools  like  far-flung  regions  and  the  pro-  ; 
ject  like  a  njneteenth-century  European  i 
power,  bristling  with  mission  civiiisitratice.  i 
(15) 

But  what  other  ways  of  operating  are  i 
there?  Before  coming  onto  this  final,  and  i 
very  important,  question,  I  must  admit  that  I  i 
imagine  that  the  World  Studies  Project  will  I 
indeed  publish  some  materials.  The  steering  : 
committee  wishes  this,  and  appointed  a  djrec-  ; 
tor  to  work  on  this  activity  primarily.  I  per¬ 
sonally  am  interested  and  intrigued  to  have  j 
a  go,  either  by  myself,  or  as  a  member  of  a  i 
team  of  freelance  writers.  I  imagine  that  the  i 
creation  of  public  materials,  specifically  in-  i 
tended  to  act  as  samples  and  stimuli  to 
teachers  rather  than  to  be  teacher-proof,  is  i 
a  valuable  way  of  responding  to  the  situation 
we  are  all  in.  Hence  a  textbook  writer  is  not 
necessarily  saying  to  teachers  ‘Buy  this,  use 
this’.  It  could  be:  ‘I  have  the  feeling  that  this  : 
sort  of  thing  could  be  useful  .  .  .  what  do  you 
think?’ 

But  to  return  to  the  main  question.  What 
other  ways  of  operating  are  there?  I  think  it 
can  be  phrased  with  a  mixture  of  rhetoric  and 
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letaphors:  the  task  is  to  facilitate  rather 
nan  to  promote  —  to  ease,  to  unblock,  to  re- 
rder  ...  in  order  that  something  natural 
nay  happen  more  successfully  than  jt  per- 
aps  otherwise  would.  It’s  the  work  of  the 
lidwife  not  the  parent,  of  the  nimble  lumber- 
ack  at  a  log-jam  but  not  the  current  of  the 
iver,  of  a  jobbing  gardener  not  a  landscape 
ardener,  of  a  game-warden  not  a  lion-tamer, 
if  a  layman  not  a  priest. 

Though  none  of  those  metaphors  really 
ets  across  the  crucial  idea  present  in  the 
erm  facilitating  that  is  absent  in  the  term 
►romoting:  the  idea  that  people  change,  if 
ney  change,  as  a  result  of  reflecting  on  what 
hey  do  and  on  the  ways  in  which,  to  quote 
he  surrealists  again,  ‘the  chips  are  not  yet 
lown  .  .  .  everything  can  still  be  changed.’ 
4aybe  that  is  as  good  a  way  as  any  of  des- 
iribing  the  task  of  a  project  such  as  the  World 
Studies  Project:  to  give  —  no,  to  offer  — 
iituations  in  which  people  can  reflect  on 
vhat  they  do,  and  on  ways,  in  contrast,  in 
vhich  the  chips  are  not  yet  down. 

As  a  first  step  in  such  a  process,  two  week¬ 
end  consultations  (as  we  have  chosen  to 
;all  them)  have  been  arranged  for  late  No¬ 
vember.  There  will  be  about  40  people  at  each, 
nainly  teachers,  but  also  quite  a  number  of 
college  of  education  lecturers  and  curricu- 
um  development  leaders.  We  shall  represent 
>etween  us  a  range  of  subject-discipline,  and 
i  range  of  academic  ability  amongst  those 
ivhom  we  teach.  There’s  a  team  of  people 
esponsible  for  organising  each.  We  are 
easonably  clear  in  our  mjnds  that  we  don’t 
rvant  lectures,  we  don’t  want  large  plenary 
sessions.  And  we  do  want  there  to  be  some 
Dractical  outcomes.  But  what?  We  are  not 
sure.  But  it  is  possible  that  some  such  loose 
Structure  as  the  following  will  emerge. 

First,  in  the  light  of  discussion  and  activity 
n  small  working  parties,  some  particular 
<inds  of  teaching  method  and  material  will 
oe  chosen  as  interesting  to  look  at  further;  to 
:juite  a  large  extent  this  choice  wjll  be  dif- 
;erent  for  each  person,  but  there  will  pre¬ 
sumably  be  some  degree  of  consensus,  how¬ 
ever  tentative.  Second,  as  individuals  and  as 
small  groups  we  will  try  out  some  of  these 
things.  How  do  they  go?  What  changes  do 
[hey  need?  What  are  the  circumstances  in 


which  they  seem  to  go  best?  Third,  we  will 
try  to  get  some  reasonably  precise  —  that  is, 
at  a  helpful  level  of  generalisation  —  ans¬ 
wers  to  these  latter  questions,  through  a 
scheme  of  evaluation  yet  to  be  decided. 

I  am  reluctant  to  be  precise  at  this  stage 
about  the  kinds  of  material  and  method  most 
likely  to  be  chosen.  I  guess:  a  handful  of 
films,  a  handful  of  simulation  or  role-playing 
exercises,  a  handful  of  Jackdaw-type  files  of 
evidence,  each  with  carefully  graded  exer¬ 
cises,  so  that  they  are  suitable  across  a  widish 
age  and  ability  range,  and  for  more  than 
one  academic  subject.  But  on  what  sub¬ 
jects,  I  don’t  know.  I  wager  that  just  at  the 
moment  it’s  very  important  to  be  generally 
unknowing. 

Conclusion 

Looking  for  a  motto  wjth  which  to  end  I 
recall  the  young  Garry  Davis  struggling  to 
speak  to  what  was  then,  or  so  he  thought, 
the  world:  ‘I  appeal  to  you  to  convene  imme¬ 
diately  a  world  assembly  which  will  raise  a 
flag  around  which  all  people  everywhere  may 
gather,  the  flag  of  a  single  government  for  a 
single  world.’ 

I  recall  also  those  noble  words  —  noble  in 
their  obedience  to  reality  —  much  used  by 
successors  of  Garry  Davis  25  years  later,  the 
neo-Hindu,  neo-Taoist  hippies  —  ‘I  am  me, 
you  are  you;  I  do  not  exist  to  answer  your 
expectations;  you  do  not  exist  to  answer 
mine;  if  we  meet,  that  is  beautiful;  if  we  do 
not,  it  cannot  be  helped.’ 

And  I  recall  also,  in  the  same  breath, 
those  words  of  Marcel  Raymond: 

The  chips  are  not  yet  down  .  .  .everything 

can  still  be  changed.’ 

I  do  not  know  which  of  the  three  you  find 

most  worth  keeping. 
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The  Planet  Earth  Education  Programme  — 
Peep  for  short 

A  dialogue  written  in  autumn  1974 


In  late  autumn  1973,  a  week  or  two  after  the  lecture 
printed  here  on  earlier  pages,  the  World  Studies  Pro¬ 
ject  organised  two  weekend  conferences.  These  were 
at  York  and  Brighton  respectively,  and  involved  about 
85  participants  —  teachers,  lecturers,  advisers,  in¬ 
spectors. 

The  preliminary  hopes  and  intentions  of  the  Project 
were  outlined  at  these  conferences,  and  they  came 
in  for  considerable  criticism.  Particularly  people  were 
critical  of,  or  any  way  urged  severe  caution  about,  the 
Project’s  intention  of  preparing  a  detailed  syllabus. 

In  the  course  of  1974  the  Project  received  criti¬ 
cisms  from  other  quarters  also.  Specifically,  there  was 
criticism  of  the  Project’s  political  liberalism,  and  of  its 
apparent  unawareness  that  political  liberalism  is  only 
one  ideology  amongst  others.  Significant  occasions 
when  this  criticism  was  made  included  seminars  at  the 
University  of  London  Institute  of  Education,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oslo,  the  Peace  Research  Institute  of  Oslo, 
Colby  College  New  Hampshire,  the  International  Peace 
Research  Association  meeting  at  Stockholm,  and  the 
conference  of  the  World  Council  for  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  at  the  University  of  Keele. 

The  dialogue  which  follows  was  written  at  the  end 
of  1974,  to  dramatise  simply  but  vividly  the  debate  and 
dispute  In  which  the  Project  now  found  itself.  The  dis¬ 


pute  was  internal,  carried  out  within  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee  and  between  the  director  and  the  committee,  as 
well  as  also  external,  between  the  Project  and  others. 
The  Project’s  two  main  publications,  Learning  for 
Change  and  Debate  and  Decision,  show  how  the  dis¬ 
pute  was  eventually  resolved. 


‘We’re  setting  up  this  new  project.  It’s  called 
the  Planet  Earth  Education  Programme,  and 
what  we’re  going  to  do  is  ...  ’ 

‘Excuse  me,  but  it’s  called  the  what?’ 

Well  the  phrase  itself  isn’t  important.  What 
I  said  was  Planet  Earth  Education  Programme. 
But  it’s  only  a  phrase,  it’s  not  important. 
Phrases  aren’t  important,  they’re  not  impor¬ 
tant  at  all.  What’s  important  is  what  we’re 
going  to  do,  and  that’s  what  I  — ’ 

‘Excuse  me,  but  I  happen  to  think  that 
phrases  do  tend  to  be  rather  important.  How 
did  you  come  to  choose  this  one?’ 

‘Well  we  wanted  something  new,  of  course, 
a  phrase  that  no-one  else  had  thought  of.  First 
of  all  we  thought  of  “education  for  inter- 
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lational  understanding”,  and  we  thought  that 
/as  really  rather  good,  it  really  summed  every- 
hing  up.  But  then  we  found  that  the  Unesco 
people  in  Paris  had  already  thought  of  it  first. 
5o  then  we  thought  of  “education  for  world 
citizenship”,  and  we  thought  that  that  was 
ather  good  too,  indeed  we  thought  it  was 
sven  better,  but  then  we  found  that  we’d  been 
ceaten  to  it  by  these  people  in  London.  Then 
‘world  order  studies”  —  but  no,  these  people 
n  New  York.  “Global  development  studies” 
—  no,  more  people  in  New  York.  “Global 
studies”  —  Massachusetts.  “Development 
education”  —  virtually  every  single  charity 
and  aid  agency  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
‘Peace  education”  —  Oslo  and  Frankfurt,  and 
many  places  in  between.  “World  studies”  — 
to,  more  people  in  London.  Then  finally  we 
hought  of  “Planet  Earth  Education”,  which 
*ve  thought  made  the  right  sort  of  noise, 
and.  .  . 

‘And  you’re  really  going  to  do  some- 
:hing  new,  something  that  no-one  else  has 
aver  tried  before?’ 

‘Well  not  entirely  new,  of  course,  But  it’s 
quite  new.  We’ve  definitely  got  our  own  angle. 
What  we’re  concentrating  on  is  global  inter¬ 
dependence.  This  is  the  big  new  thing  in  the 
modern  world  —  interdependence,  all  the 
separate  countries  joined  together,  and  of 
course  we’re  also  against  racial  prejudice, 
ike  all  the  other  people  I  mentioned,  and 
we’re  against  war,  and  poverty  —  definitely, 
we’re  against  poverty  —  and  population,  and 
pollution,  these  are  all  things  we’re  definitely 
against,  you  realise,  but  the  main  thing  is 
interdependence.’ 

‘You’re  against  it?’ 

‘No  we’re  not  against  it,  we’re  — ’ 

‘You’re  for  it?’ 

‘No,  we’re  not  for  it,  we’re  neutral.  I  mean 
it’s  just  there,  it’s  a  fact  of  life.  What  we  want 
lo  do  is  study  it,  or  rather,  we  want  to  get 
other  people  to  study  it  —  particularly  child¬ 
ren  in  schools.  But  also  teachers  of  course. 
Strictly  between  ourselves,  an  awful  lot  of 
teachers  are  rather  ignorant,  and  so  — ’ 

‘Where  did  it  come  from?’ 

‘Where  did  what  come  from?’ 

‘Interdependence.’ 

‘It’s  come  from  modern  science  and  tech¬ 
nology,  in  our  view.  Especially  worldwide 


communications,  jets  and  satellites  and  so 
on,  and  the  worldwide  expansion  of  trade,  and 
we’re  all  dependent  nowadays  on  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  our  raw  materials,  and  we  need  other 
countries  to  buy  the  goods  we  want  to  export, 
and  to  supply  the  skills  we  need,  and  .  . .’ 

‘So  you  wouldn’t  say  it’s  come  mainly  from 
capitalism  and  colonialism?’ 

‘Well  —  well,  they  only  came  from  science 
and  technology,  surely.’ 

‘You  wouldn’t  say  that  most  people  who  talk 
about  global  interdependence  have  in  com¬ 
mon  that  they’re  at  the  top  of  the  world’s 
pyramid,  and  that  they’ve  just  noticed  that 
the  rest  of  the  pyramid  isn’t  quite  as  stable, 
not  quite  as  under  their  control,  as  dependent 
on  them,  as  they  formerly  thought?’ 

‘I  think  you’re  merely  being  cynical.’ 

‘You  wouldn’t  say  that  the  modern  world  is 
characterised  by  dependence,  and  therefore 
by  dominance,  much  more  than  by  interde¬ 
pendence?’ 

‘Well  we’re  definitely  against  poverty,  as  I 
already  said.’ 

‘You  wouldn’t  say  that  the  most  important 
business  in  the  modern  world  is  to  dismantle, 
indeed  to  smash,  the  world’s  patterns  of 
dominance  and  dependence?’ 

‘Well  no.  Because  definitely  we’re  against 
violence.  I  think  I  did  mention  that.  We  defi¬ 
nitely  do  believe  in  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflict  under  a  secure  framework  of  law.’ 

‘It’s  possible  to  have  laws  without  violence, 
is  it?’ 

‘Laws  do  have  to  be  enforced,  as  you  surely 
know.  But  what  I  mean  js  that  we’re  not  in 
favour  of  smashing  things.  We  definitely  don’t 
want  to  be  destructive.  On  the  other  hand, 
we’re  definitely  against  poverty,  and  against 
racial  prejudice,  and  against  all  the  other 
things  I  mentioned.  We’ve  got  some  very 
positive  views.’ 

‘You  envisage  that  poverty  exists  inde¬ 
pendently  of  certain  specific  political  patterns 
of  dominance  and  dependence?’ 

‘Well  we’re  in  favour  of  laws  about  aid,  and 
social  welfare,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.’ 

‘You  envisage  that  racial  prejudice  exists  in¬ 
dependently  of  certain  specific  political  pat¬ 
terns  of  dominance  and  dependence?’ 

‘We’re  in  favour  of  laws  against  discrimina¬ 
tion,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.’ 
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‘I  see.  Tell  me  about  the  educational  part 
of  your  work.’ 

‘Yes,  that’s  much  more  important,  really. 
And  you  do  realise  education  and  politics 
have  to  be  kept  separate,  don’t  you.  I  sym¬ 
pathise  with  what  you’re  saying  about  poli¬ 
tics,  I  really  do,  I  wouldn’t  want  you  to  think 
we  don’t  understand  and  sympathise,  because 
we  do,  but  politics  have  to  be  kept  out  of 
education,  you  know.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because  — ’ 

‘Because  the  government  wouldn’t  like  it?’ 

‘Yes.  I  mean,  no.  It’s  because  teachers  and 
parents  wouldn’t  like  it.  And  nor  would  our 
sponsors.’ 

‘Your  sponsors?’ 

‘We’ve  got  these  grants  from  several  chari¬ 
table  trusts,  and  of  course  that  means  we 
can’t  get  involved  in  politics.’ 

‘I  wonder  where  the  charitable  trusts  get 
their  money  from?’ 

‘Does  it  matter?’ 

‘Probably,  but  let  it  pass.  Your  programme 
is  a  big  one,  is  it?’ 

‘Oh  yes,  it’s  really  big.  It’s  the  whole  world, 
the  whole  Planet  Earth.  The  idea  is  to  change 
the  school  curriculum  in  every  country  on  the 
planet.  So  it’s  a  very  big  project,  you  realise.’ 

‘I  do.  How  are  you  going  to  operate?’ 

The  first  thing  is  to  make  a  syllabus  —  a 
programme,  a  course  of  study,  a  whole  series 
of  things  and  facts  that  have  got  to  be  taught. 
The  programme’s  called  PEEP  for  short.  Then 
we  shall  get  hold  of  the  top  educational  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  by  appealing  to  their  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest  we  shall  get  them  con¬ 
verted  to  PEEP.  Then  they’ll  get  on  to  princi¬ 
pals  and  headteachers,  and  convert  them.  We 
shall  be  using  the  existing  chains  of  com¬ 
mand,  you  see,  and  then  the  — ’ 

That  phrase  again?’ 

‘Which?’ 

The  “existing”  something.’ 

The  existing  chains  of  command.  But  why 
do  you  ask?  It’s  not  important.  Phrases  aren’t 
important.  Then  the  principals  will  tell  the 
ordinary  teachers  about  PEEP,  and  that 
they’ve  got  to  teach  it,  and  the  teachers  will 
tell  the  facts  to  the  children.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Why  what?’ 


‘Why  will  the  teachers  tell  the  facts  to  the 
children?’ 

‘So  that  the  children  learn  the  facts,  of 
course.  Though  mind  you,  it's  not  just  facts, 
you  know.  It’s  attitudes  too.  I  mean,  we’re  in 
favour  of  the  affective  domain,  I  wouldn’t  like 
you  to  think  we’re  not  in  favour  of  the  affec¬ 
tive  domain,  because  we  are.  Also  progressive 
and  pupil-centred  learning  methods,  that’s" 
another  thing  we’re  in  favour  of.’ 

‘I’m  sure  you  are.  But  why  do  you  want 
children  to  learn  all  this?’ 

‘So  that  they’re  better  informed,  of  course.’ 

‘And  then?’ 

Then  they’ll  give  the  right  sort  of  support 
to  politicians  who  have  got  the  right  sort  of 
policies.’ 

‘Policies  about  what?’ 

‘Policies  about  interdependence,  of  course. 
In  more  detail,  we  want  laws  to  eliminate 
poverty,  laws  to  eradicate  racial  prejudice, 
laws  to  put  an  end  to  war  and  pollution,  and 
so  on.’ 

‘You  envisage  that  changes  happen  in  this 
world  when  people  at  the  top,  for  example 
politicians,  have  the  right  sort  of  policies,  and 
make  the  right  sort  of  laws?’ 

‘Of  course.  Doesn’t  everyone?  Though  there 
does  have  to  be  political  will.  That’s  the  whole 
point  of  PEEP  —  to  get  people  behind  the 
politicians.’ 

‘You  don’t  think  that  you’re  likely  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  very  patterns  of  dominance  and 
dependence  that  need  changing?’ 

‘I  don’t  see  why.’ 

‘You  don’t  think  that  pyramids  can,  and  nor¬ 
mally  do,  change  from  the  bottom  upwards 
rather  than  from  the  top  downwards?’ 

‘I  don’t  see  what  that’s  got  to  do  with 
PEEP.’ 

‘You  don’t  see  the  world  as  a  series  of  inter¬ 
locking  patterns  of  dominance,  great  twisted 
piles  of  intermeshed  chains  of  command, 
such  that  everyone,  everyone,  is  in  a  position 
to  do  something  about  it,  here,  now,  today,  to 
shake  free?’ 

‘If  you’re  talking  ahout  violent  revolution 
again,  I  don’t  agree  with  you.  Violence  never 
solves  anything.’ 

‘I’m  talking  about  pain  maybe  not  about 
violence.  Well,  not  necessarily.  And  pain  suf¬ 
fered,  not  pain  inflicted.  For  example,  the  pain 
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you  and  I  will  suffer  if  once  we  stop  trying 
to  dominate  each  other.’ 

'I’m  not  trying  to  dominate  you,  surely.’ 

‘I  think  you  are.  And  I  have  been  trying  to 
dominate  you  —  make  you  dependent  on  me. 
But  more  to  the  pojnt,  the  current  reality,  for 
us,  is  you-and-me.  If  we  cannot  analyse  and 
change  this  situation,  this  relationship,  there’s 
nothing  we  can  do  but  hamhanded  harm  if  we 
venture  out  into  schools,  or  into  the  world 
itself.  And  another  thing,  the  two  of  us  here 
together,  we  have  been  trying  to  dominate 
anyone  who  happened  to  be  listening.’ 

‘Perhaps  they  wanted  to  be  dominated.’ 


‘Perhaps.  But  I  doubt  jt.  No-one  really 
wants  to  be  dependent.’ 

‘No  but  — ’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘People  do  want  to  be  needed.  And  people 
do  need  people.  Its  a  cliche,  but  people  do 
need  people.’ 

‘Yes.  Yes  on  that  at  least  you’re  quite  right. 
People  got  people  into  this  tangle  we’re  all  in, 
the  patterns  of  dominance,  and  only  people 
can  get  people  out.’ 

‘So?’ 

‘So  for  God’s  sake  let’s  shut  up.  Both  of 
us.‘ 


Changing  World  and  Changing  Schools 

A  lecture  in  January  1975 


This  is  the  text  of  a  lecture  presented  at  the  conference 
of  the  World  Education  Fellowship  In  Bombay.  It  was 
written  at  much  the  same  time  as  the  dialogue  about 
the  Peep  project,  reprinted  here  on  earlier  pages,  and 
touches  on  many  of  the  same  points  —  but  at  con¬ 
siderably  greater  length,  and  by  and  large  more  aca¬ 
demically. 

The  lecture  shows  quite  big  changes  of  emphasis 
from  the  one  at  Bournemouth  fourteen  months  earlier. 
In  particular  it  shows  much  more  awareness  of,  and 
sympathy  for,  a  radical  political  position. 

It  is  also  rather  pessimistic.  Even  —  as  it  admits  — 
it  is  despairing.  What  on  earth  is  the  World  Studies 
Project  to  do,  the  world  being  so  complicated?  Does 
one  even  have  the  right  to  give  lectures? 


Introduction 

This  talk  has  first  a  prologue  then  two  main 
parts;  then  finally  a  brief  conclusion.  The  pro¬ 
logue  takes  the  form  of  a  very  simple  —  I 
fear,  too  simple  —  story.  It  is  closely  based 
on  an  old  European  folktale,  and  is  intended 
to  dramatise  certain  key  features  of  the 
modern  world.  Then  in  the  main  part  of  the 
talk  I  shall  wish  to  provide  an  exegesis,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  story.  I  shall  wish  to  spell  out, 
that  is  to  say,  the  main  intellectual  proposi- 
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tions  about  the  modern  world  which  the  story 
is  trying  to  illustrate. 

In  the  second  main  part  of  the  talk  J  shall 
be  considering  education.  In  view  of  the 
world  we  live  in  what  should  be  the  alms,  and 
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what  should  be  the  content,  and  what  should 
be  the  methods,  of  education?  And  how  can 
we,  how  should  we,  engage  jn  the  task  of 
creating  change  in  education?  These  are  of 
course  vitally  important  questions.  I  shall 
nevertheless  touch  on  them  only  rather 
sketchily.  For  to  consider  them  just  at  the 
moment  in  detail,  I  shall  venture  to  suggest, 
might  involve  neglecting  some  important  and 
interesting  aspects  of  the  ‘here-and-now  — 
that  is,  of  the  lecture-format  in  general  and 
this  lecture  in  particular. 

Just  two  other  points  of  introduction.  First, 
the  subject-matter  of  such  a  talk  is  deeply 
controversial.  Men  and  women  of  good  will 
do  not  agree  on  these  topics.  I  shall  by  and 
large  remain  fairly  calm  and  academic,  I 
think,  but  nevertheless  I  am  biased  —  inevi¬ 
tably,  I  am  biased.  I  daresay  that  everyone 
should  therefore  be  on  their  guard.  Secondly, 
part  of  my  bias  —  perhaps  a  very  major  part 
of  my  bias  —  is  that  I  am  a  Westerner  in 
general  and  an  Englishman  in  particular.  I 
guess  that  in  many  respects  an  international 
audience  will  find  such  a  person  rather  ec¬ 
centric.  I  apologise  ]n  advance  for  my  ec¬ 
centricity,  even  though  there  are,  or  course, 
some  definite  limits  to  what  I  can  do  about  it. 

I  look  forward  to  learning  a  great  deal  in  due 
course  from  your  reactions  and  response. 

Prologue:  ‘The  Cat  and  the  Mouse’ 

The  cat  caught  the  mouse,  and  bit  its  tail  off. 
‘Oh  please  give  me  my  tail  back,’  cried  the 
mouse,  ‘I  will  give  you  back  your  tail,’  said 
the  cat,  ‘if  you  will  go  to  the  local  Feedyapet 
factory,  and  bring  me  a  tin  of  nourishing  cat 
food.’ 

So  the  mouse  went  to  the  local  Feedyapet 
factory,  and  saw  the  managing  director,  and 
outlined  hjs  problem.  ‘I  will  give  you  a  tin  of 
nourishing  cat  food,’  said  the  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  ‘if  you  will  go  to  Peru  in  South  America, 
and  bring  me  a  ton  of  anchoveta  protein.’ 

So  the  mouse  went  to  Peru  in  South 
America,  and  saw  the  minister  in  charge  of 
fisheries,  and  outlined  his  problem.  ‘I  will  give 
you  a  ton  of  anchoveta  protein,’  said  the 
minister  in  charge  of  fisheries,  if  you  will  go 
to  the  United  States,  and  bring  me  a  new  uni¬ 
versity.’ 

So  the  mouse  went  to  the  United  States, 


and  saw  the  President,  and  outlined  his  prob¬ 
lem.  ‘I  will  give  you  a  new  university’,  said 
the  President,  ‘if  you  will  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  bring  me  their  whole  nuclear  de¬ 
fence  system.’ 

So  the  mouse  went  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  saw  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin,  and  out¬ 
lined  his  problem.  ‘We  will  give  you  our  whole 
nuclear  defence  system,’  said  the  leaders  in 
the  Kremljn,  ‘if  you  will  go  to  each  of  the 
countries  of  AJrjca,  Latin  America  and  South 
East  Asia  in  turn  and  bring  us  a  promise 
from  each  of  them  that  they  will  have  a 
socialist  revolution  during  the  next  year.’ 

So  the  mouse  toured  the  villages,  towns 
and  cities  of  Africa,  Latin  America  and  South 
East  Asia,  and  saw  the  people,  and  outlined 
his  problem.  ‘We  will  give  you  a  promise  that 
we  will  ajl  have  a  socialist  revolution  during 
the  next  year,’  said  the  people,  ‘if  you  will 
go  to  the  leaders  of  the  50  biggest  multi¬ 
national  corporations  in  the  West  and  in 
Japan  and  bring  us  fair  prices  for  our  com¬ 
modities,  and  permission  to  develop  our  own 
manufacturing  industries.’ 

So  the  mouse  went  to  the  50  biggest  multi¬ 
national  corporations  in  the  West,  and  in 
Japan,  and  saw  all  the  directors  and  all  the 
shareholders,  and  outlined  his  problem.  They 
said  they  would  like  to  help,  but  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  doing  business  with  a  mouse 
without  a  tail. 

Moral:  Life  would  be  so  much  easier  if  cats 
were  nicer  to  mice  or  if,  at  least,  mice  were 
less  fussy  about  their  tails. 

Part  One:  Four  Main  Features  of  the 
Modern  World 

The  first  thing  which  that  story  tries  to  drama¬ 
tise,  very  obviously,  is  the  interdependence 
of  the  modern  world.  Increasingly  nowadays, 
jt  is  recalling,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
isolated  event.  Our  fates  and  our  fortunes  are 
affected  by,  and  they  in  their  turn  affect,  the 
fates  and  fortunes  of  people  throughout  the 
world.  The  world  isn’t  a  collection  of  places, 
but  one  single  place;  not  a  vast  scatter  of 
villages,  but  one  single  global  village.  It  is 
one  world. 

Within  this  one  world  there  is  a  whole 
series  of  problems  which  can  only  be  ade¬ 
quately  understood  and  handled  if  they  are 
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seen  as  world  problems  rather  than  national 
or  regional  problems:  problems  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  (polluted  air  and  water  have  no 
passports),  of  warfare,  of  economics  and 
trade,  of  the  distribution  of  the  earth’s  basic 
resources,  particularly  the  resources  of  the 
oceans.  The  institution  known  as  the  nation¬ 
state,  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  known  as 
nationalism,  are  likely  to  do  much  more  harm 
than  good  in  this  one  world  of  ours.  This  is 
the  first  thing  which  The  Cat  and  the  Mouse 
fable  was  trying  to  dramatise. 

But  secondly,  and  much  more  importantly, 
the  fable  was  trying  to  dramatise  the  idea  that 
the  world  is  a  feudal  village,  not  just  a  global 
one.  It’s  all  very  well  to  speak  of  one  world 

—  but  maybe  this  phrase  is  like  the  phrase 
‘one  nation’:  a  phrase  which  rises  to  the  lips 
of  the  powerful  considerably  more  readily 
than  to  those  of  the  powerless.  And  maybe 
its  main  function  is  to  obscure  and  mystify, 
hence  to  reinforce  the  status  quo,  rather  than 
to  enlighten  and  clarify,  hence  to  initiate 
change  towards  greater  justice. 

(Similarly  the  phrase  ‘we’re  all  in  the  same 
boat’  is  generally  used  by  the  captain  rather 
than  by  the  deckhand.  It  seems  intended  pri¬ 
marily  to  rally  support  for  an  unequal  division 
of  labour  —  a  division  of  labour  in  which,  the 
observer  cannot  help  noticing,  the  captain  has 
considerably  more  job-satisfaction  than  any¬ 
one  else.) 

This  point,  that  certain  phrases  and  con¬ 
cepts  can  obscure  rather  than  enlighten,  and 
can  hence  reinforce  an  unjust  status  quo 
rather  than  help  change  it,  needs  emphasis¬ 
ing.  For  very  frequently  we  are  the  victims, 
the  prisoners,  of  our  own  mental  frames  of 
reference.  It’s  not  just  the  world  which  needs 
changing,  but  the  spectacles  through  which 
we  look  at  it.  Frequently,  indeed,  the  problem 
lies  in  the  spectacles  much  more  than  in  the 
objective  world  itself.  We  are  like  a  man  in  a 
car  who  drives  very  slowly,  very  hesitantly, 
very  clumsily,  because  —  he  thinks  —  there 
is  a  terrible,  terrible  fog  outside;  but  actually 
the  only  thing  wrong,  or  the  main  thing 
wrong,  is  that  the  windscreen  is  misted  over 

—  and  misted  over,  be  it  noted,  by  the  man’s 
own  breath. 

There  are  certain  words  and  phrases,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  which  we  perhaps 


ought  to  stop  wasting  our  breath  on  —  words 
and  phrases  which  are  themselves  part  of  the 
problem,  not  part  of  the  solution.  The  phrase 
‘one  worjd’  is  perhaps  one  of  them.  Other 
bad  words  and  phrases  on  which  there  per¬ 
haps  needs  to  be  an  immediate  taboo  in¬ 
clude:  interdependence,  poverty,  racial  pre¬ 
judice,  development,  Third  World,  world  prob¬ 
lems.  These  are  all,  so  to  speak,  dirty  words. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  stop  and  pay  a  fine 
every  time  we  use  one  of  them  —  and  ought 
also  to  wash  our  mouths  out;  and  to  wash 
the  words  themselves,  to  make  them  clean 
again,  make  them  precise  again. 

Terrible  twins 

Take,  for  example,  interdependence.  It  is 
true  that  the  world  is  more  interdependent 
than  ever  before.  But  this  interdependence 
has  arisen  from  those  twins  —  those  terrible 
twins  —  known  as  capitalism  and  colonial¬ 
ism.  They  are  still  around.  In  very  many  re¬ 
gards  the  world  is  hence  characterised  by 
dependence,  and  therefore  by  dominance, 
much  more  than  by  interdependence. 

Or  take  poverty.  It  can  be  said,  to  make  a 
point  very  provocatively,  that  there  js  no  such 
thjng  as  poverty.  There  is  something  which 
we  can  call  exploitation,  or  oppression,  or 
injustice  —  but  no  such  thing  as  poverty. 
Similarly  racial  prejudice,  or  any  other  kind 
of  so-called  prejudice,  does  not  exist  inde¬ 
pendently  of  certain  specific  political  and 
economic  structures,  whose  continuing  ex¬ 
istence  it  functions  to  legitimate  and  to  rein¬ 
force.  The  structures  determine  the  preju¬ 
dice  — it  is  the  objective  patterns  of  domi¬ 
nance  which  conceive  and  rear  the  preju¬ 
dices,  not  the  prejudices  which  create  the 
dominance. 

Similarly  again  the  concept  of  develop¬ 
ment:  by  being  neutral  it  is  not  neutral;  its 
apparent  neutrality  obscures  central  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  distribution  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  power.  The  phrase  Third  World’ 
obscures  the  centre-periphery  relationships 
which  exist  between  countries  and  within 
countries.  (In  addition,  of  course,  it’s  part  of 
that  whole  shameful  and  arrogant  vocabulary 
which  speaks  also  of  first  ‘world’  war,  ‘Far’ 
East,  ‘discovery’  of  America,  etc.)  Further, 
to  speak  of  world  problems  is  to  speak  too 
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comfortably,  much  too  comfortably.  There 
aren’t  any  world  problems.  But  there  are 
world  conflicts  of  interest  —  in  particular 
there  are  conflicts  of  interest  between  power¬ 
ful  and  powerless. 

This  is  all  by  way  of  underlining  the  second 
main  point  dramatised  by  the  fable  of  the 
Cat  and  the  Mouse  —  that  a  key  feature  of 
the  modern  world  .is  its  patterns  of  dominance 
and  dependence.  Cat-and-mouse-type  re¬ 
lationships  —  alternatively  put,  centre/peri¬ 
phery  relationships  —  are  a  recurring  feature, 
indeed  the  recurring  feature,  of  this  one  world 
of  ours.  If  we  look  at  the  patterns  more  closely 
we  see  that  they  are  characterised  by  four 
main  aspects:  vertical  division  of  labour,  one¬ 
way  communication,  uneven  possession  of 
‘goods’  and  ‘bads’,  and  uneven  power  to  de¬ 
fine  and  pursue  values. 

Thus  the  dominant  countries,  and  the  domi¬ 
nant  elites  within  countries,  are  involved 
mainly  in  the  tertiary  sector  of  the  economic 
cycle  —  that  is,  with  capital  and  manage¬ 
ment,  rather  than  with  processing  and  manu¬ 
facturing,  or  with  the  actual  extraction  of 
primary  commodities.  To  speak  of  one-way 
communication  is  to  speak  of  a  system  in 
which,  as  the  saying  is,  words  go  down 
through  a  megaphone  and  up,  if  at  all, 
through  a  sieve.  Thus  in  the  story  the  mouse 
is  only  ever  the  recipient  of  communication. 
He  has  no  chance,  or  feels  he  has  no  chance, 
to  engage  in  arguments,  in  ripostes,  in  a  real 
exchange  of  information.  Further  important 
points  about  one-way  communication  are  that 
there  is  unequal  access  to  the  means  or 
media  of  communication  —  this  refers  to  lan¬ 
guage  as  well  as  to  physical  things  such  as 
transport  and  mobility,  computers  and  tele¬ 
printers,  radio  and  television  channels  etc; 
and  there  is  fragmentation  amongst  the  re¬ 
cipients  —  they  cannot  easily  get  in  touch 
with  each  other.  In  the  world  at  large,  the 
most  striking  evidence  about  the  fragmen¬ 
tation  of  dependent  countries  is  to  be  found 
in  the  schedules  of  the  international  airlines. 

The  uneven  possession  of  goods  —  that  is, 
things  which  people  need  and  want  —  and 
bads,  things  which  can  be  inflicted  on  people, 
means  that  the  dominant  can  continually  dic¬ 
tate  terms  to  the  dependent.  In  the  story, 
everyone  dictates  terms  to  the  mouse,  for  all 


are  in  a  position  to  withold  goods  from  him. 
Though  only  the  cat,  wjth  its  teeth  and  claws, 
directly  inflicts  any  bads.  In  addition  to  being 
able  to  dictate  terms  dominant  countries  are 
also  able  to  dictate  values,  norms,  conven¬ 
tions,  definitions  of  reality. 

The  overall  consequence  of  these  patterns 
of  dominance  and  dependence  is  that  only  a 
smallish  minority  of  people  have  a  chance 
really  to  realise  —  jn  both  senses  —  their 
potential.  In  the  world  as  a  whole,  a  large 
proportion  of  people  do  not  enjoy  —  to  recall 
some  fine  and  rightly,  but  ironically,  famous 
old  words  —  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  People  do  not  have  an  equal 
chance  of  a  full  or  fuller  life,  and  this  ine¬ 
quality  js  a  political  fact  —  that  is,  a  man¬ 
made  fact.  It  is  not  bad  luck,  or  Mother 
Nature’s  arms,  or  the  blind  Fates’  hands,  or 
God’s  w|ll.  It’s  man-made  —  well,  man-and- 
woman-made  —  and  could  be  changed. 

Different  levels 

A  third  main  point  in  the  story,  already 
touched  upon,  is  that  patterns  of  dominance 
and  dependence  —  Cat-and-mouse-type  rela¬ 
tionships  —  exist  at  a  variety  of  different,  but 
interlocking,  levels.  They  are  to  be  found,  for 
example,  within  each  individual  political  sys¬ 
tem.  This  means,  amongst  other  things,  and 
significantly,  as  Alexander  Solzenitsyn  pointed 
out  in  his  recent  Nobel  lecture,  that  the  United 
Nations  Organisation  should  perhaps  more 
accurately  be  known  as  the  United  Govern¬ 
ments  Organisation.  Also  they  are  to  be 
found  within  individual  institutions  —  facto¬ 
ries,  hospitals,  offices,  schools  —  and  in  re¬ 
lationships  between  the  generations  and  re¬ 
lationships  between  the  sexes.  Over  and  over 
again  we  find  the  same  fourfold  pattern: 
vertical  division  of  labour,  one-way  communi¬ 
cation,  unequal  possession  of  goods  and 
bads,  unequal  power  to  define  values.  To  use 
the  technical  jargon  word,  we  find  that  the 
relationships  are  isomorphic  with  each  other. 
Also  we  find  that  these  relationships  affect 
each  other  in  a  reciprocal  way.  That  is,  there 
is  a  vicious  circle,  or  spiral.  The  world  is,  as  jt 
were,  a  vast,  vast  arrangement  of  vicious 
spirals,  some  small  and  some  gigantic,  but  all 
enmeshed  with  each  other. 

The  fourth  main  point  in  the  story  is  the  one 
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ade  in  the  moral  at  the  end.  This  is  that  you 
►an  always  break  a  vicious  circle  anywhere, 
lough  the  most  important  place  is  where  you 
ourself  happen  to  be.  And  there  are  always 
Ho  main  ways  of  breaking  a  pattern  of 
ominance  and  dependence.  The  one  is  for 
iere  to  be  less  dominance  —  life  would  be 
D  much  simpler  if  cats  were  nicer  to  mice, 
he  other  —  and  this  is  a  separate  point  —  is 
Dr  there  to  be  less  dependence.  A  country 
■hich  is  materially  self-reliant,  self-sufficient, 
Dr  example,  can  be  indifferent  to  the  goods 
f  others;  and  if  it  is  mentally  self-reliant,  so 
d  speak,  it  can  be  also  indifferent  to  others’ 
ads,  and  to  their  attempts  at  one-way  com- 
lunication.  This  mental  self-reliance  involves, 
’s  interesting  and  important  to  note,  pro- 
>und  knowledge  of  one’s  own  culture  and 
lentity  —  in  a  sense,  the  world  perhaps 
eeds  more  nationalism  (that  is,  more  aware- 
ess  of  particularity  in  time  and  space) 
ither  than  less. 

To  summarise:  the  modern  world  is,  yes, 
ne  world.  But  it  is  also  an  unequal  and  un- 
st  world.  These  inequalities  exist  at  very 
any  interacting  levels.  We  can  begin  to 
"eak  the  inequalities  wherever  we  are,  both 
/  being  less  dominant  and  by  being  less 
Bpendent. 

art  Two:  Some  Features  of  Education 

D  what  of  education?  What  should  be  our 
ms,  our  content,  our  methods?  Someone 
ho  broadly  accepts  the  analysis  outlined 
Dove  is  likely  to  name  three  main  aims:  first, 
at  young  people  shall  develop  competence 
understanding  the  world,  and  their  own 
articular  place  in  it.  Second,  that  they  shall 
avelop  also  competence  for  changing  the 
orld  towards  greater  justice  —  this  involves 
:ill  in  changing  their  own  particular  bit  of 
e  world,  such  that  they  and  others  are  less 
Dminant  and  less  dependent;  and  also  the 
ipacity  to  give  support  to  people  in  other 
aces,  including  politicians  and  govern- 
ents,  who  are  working  for  the  same  ends. 
This  practical  competence  in  working  for 
stice  will  of  course  have  different  expres- 
ons  —  different  ‘performances’  —  in  dif- 
rent  places.  The  concepts  and  skills  de- 
•loped  in  the  powerful,  aimed  at  lessening 
eir  dominance,  are  likely  to  be  different  from 


the  concepts  and  skills  developed  in  the 
powerless,  aimed  at  lessening  their  depen¬ 
dence.  But  nevertheless,  since  dominance- 
dependence  patterns  exist  at  a  whole  series 
of  different  levels,  everyone  has  in  principle 
something  to  learn  and  to  do  about  both  domi¬ 
nance  and  dependence.  Although  some  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  some  classes,  some  countries, 
are  clearly  and  objectively  cats  rather  than 
mice,  and  although  some  others  are  clearly 
mice  rather  than  cats,  it  is  nevertheless  the 
case  that  at  different  levels  of  analysis  every¬ 
one  sometimes  experiences  the  opposite 
plight.  (And  incidentally  we  do  need  to  speak 
of  the  plight  of  the  powerful  —  of  the  idea 
that  they  too  are  vjctims  of  the  system,  are 
losers.)  Hence  there  are  not  really,  only  ap¬ 
parently,  two  different  educational  program¬ 
mes  to  be  envisaged. 

Third,  an  ajm  presumably  needs  to  be  that 
people’s  commitments  and  loyalties  shall  re¬ 
main  open,  in  the  sense  that  they  will  be 
ready  continually  to  develop  and  extend  their 
concepts  and  skills.  It  can  be  argued  that  if 
all  three  of  these  aims  are  to  be  achieved 
then  it’s  vital  for  education  to  involve  not  only 
theory  but  also  practical  immersion  in  the 
real  world  of  politics,  the  real  business  of 
trying  to  initiate  and  sustain  social  change. 

That  is  all  J  am  going  to  say  about  aims 
and  methods  of  education!  Such  brevity 
seems  preposterous,  particularly  since  two  of 
the  things  I  have  just  mentioned  —  that  the 
young  should  be  educated  for  changing  the 
world,  and  that  they  should  have  practical 
experience  of  purposeful  change  as  part  of 
their  education  —  are  extremely  controver¬ 
sial.  It  nevertheless  seems  vital  that  we  should 
not,  just  at  this  moment,  enter  into  the  argu¬ 
ments.  We  should  surely  stay  with  reality. 
And  a  major  part  of  reality  is  that  by  and 
large  a  national  educational  system  is  deeply 
enmeshed  with  the  national  (and  indeed  in¬ 
ternational)  division  of  labour,  and  with  the 
distribution  of  power  and  wealth.  Further, 
virtually  every  single  school  or  college  is 
characterised  by  a  vertical  division  of  labour, 
by  one-way  communication,  by  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  possible  gains  and  losses,  by 
unequal  power  to  define  what  counts  as 
valuable  knowledge  and  ability. 

And  similarly  in  nearly  every  individual 
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school  classroom.  There  is  a  rigid  division 
of  labour  —  the  teacher  teaches  but  doesn’t 
learn;  the  pupils  learn  but  do  not  teach.  There 
is  one-way  communication  —  the  teacher 
sends  messages,  but  receives  very  few,  apart 
from  correct  or  incorrect  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  and  he  or  she  normally  has  greater  ac¬ 
cess  to  whatever  means  of  communication  are 
available  (in  particular  the  language  of  in¬ 
struction,  but  also  the  blackboard,  audio¬ 
visual  equipment,  printed  materials  etc);  and 
there  is  fragmentation  —  pupils  do  not  easily 
communicate  with  each  other,  apart  from  via 
the  teacher.  (If  you  draw  a  diagram  to  show 
the  pattern  of  communication  in  a  school 
classroom  you  end  up  with  a  picture  which  is 
rather  reminiscent  of  a  diagram  of  one  of  the 
world’s  major  international  airlines!)  Teachers 
have  far  more  goods  —  called  marks,  grades, 
examination  passes,  and  so  on  —  and  bads 

—  called  punishments,  sanctions  etc.  —  than 
do  the  pupils.  And  teachers  can  and  do  define 
what  counts,  and  what  doesn’t  count,  as 
valuable  —  as  worthwhile.  This  is  all  by  way 
of  emphasising  that  educational  change  is 
always  extremely  difficult  and  complicated, 
particularly  so  if  it  is  directed  towards  analy¬ 
sing,  and  changing,  patterns  of  dominance 
and  dependence. 

Despair 

What  can  be  done?  I  do  believe  that  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  at  all  levels.  But  —  mad¬ 
deningly  perhaps,  and  provocatively  I  hope 

—  I  do  not  intend  discussing  this.  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  it  would  be  good  for  us,  on  the 
contrary,  to  assert  boldly  that  nothing  can 
be  done!  There  are  three  main  things  I  have 
in  mind  when  making  this  admittedly  pro¬ 
vocative  suggestion.  First,  the  intention  is  to 
emphasise  the  deeply  conservative  nature  of 
education.  Attempts  at  real  educational 
change  fail  over  and  over  again  because  they 
underestimate,  vastly  underestimate,  the 
capacity  of  education  to  subdue  and  con¬ 
tain  them.  A  certain  healthy  despair  is  one  of 
the  qualities  which  every  educational  inno¬ 
vator  perhaps  needs. 

A  second  point  is  that  if  we  spend  much 
time  here,  you  and  I,  discussing  ways  in 
which  teachers  could  and  should  be  less 
dominant,  and  ways  in  which  schools  could 


be  less  hierarchical,  and  ways  in  which 
national  educational  systems  could  and 
should  change,  and  so  on,  then  we  shall 
ourselves  be  running  the  risk  of  dominance. 
We  shall  be  putting  ourselves  in  the  centre  of 
the  worjd,  and  all  those  other  people  out 
there  on  the  periphery.  Perhaps  it  is  much 
better  in  the  first  instance  to  say  nothing  can 
be  done,  and  thus  avoid  the  temptation  of 
feeling  powerful  over  others,  than  it  is  for  us 
to  start  outlining  what  should  and  shoudn’1 
be  done. 

A  third  reason  why  it  may  be  good  for  us 
to  say  that  nothing  can  be  done  is  that  we 
might  otherwise  be  in  danger  of  neglecting 
the  fact  that  we  are  ourselves,  here  and  now, 
in  a  situation  of  dominance  and  dependence. 
The  lecture  format  is  an  almost  archetypal 
example  of  vertical  division  of  labour,  of  one¬ 
way  communication,  of  unequal  possession 
of  goods  and  bads,  of  unequal  power  to  de¬ 
fine  the  situation. 

Thus  one  person  —  only  one  person 
amongst  several  hundred  —  does  the  talking; 
there  Is  no,  or  virtually  no:  feedback,  no  licit 
communication  between  the  recipients,  and 
unequal  access  to  the  microphone  and  black¬ 
board;  the  audience  is  dependent  on  the 
lecturer  for  any  goods  that  are  going,  and 
whilst  certainly  the  audience  do  have  bads  up 
their  sleeve  (they  can  cough,  scuffle,  can 
even  interrupt  and  heckle  if  they  want  to),  it 
is  surely  the  case  with  most  lectures  that  it’s 
the  audience  that  is  likely  to  lose  out,  by 
being  bored  or  dominated,  rather  than  the 
lecturer. 

In  drawing  attention  finally  to  the  lecture 
situation  itself  I  am  not,  I  think,  being  merely 
masochistic  —  I  am  not  asking  you  to  agree 
that  this  lecture  has  been,  yes,  really  rather 
boring  or  dominating.  Nor  am  I  looking,  on 
the  contrary,  mainly  for  reassurance.  I  am 
anxious  primarily  to  draw  attention  to  the 
here  and  now.  I  am  both  offering  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  intellectual  proposition  that  it  is  in 
the  here  and  now  that  we  should  begin.  Un¬ 
less  and  until  we  can  bear  and  learn  from  the 
pain  of  doing  so,  we  perhaps  have  no  righl 
to  go  and  tell  others  what  they  should  do 
‘there  and  then’. 

How  has  this  lecturer,  this  cat,  handled  his 
dominance?  How  has  the  audience,  this 
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louse,  handled  its  dependence?  These  are 
urious  and  uncomfortable,  maybe  even  pain- 
pl,  questions.  But  they  are  the  questions  of 
ere  and  now.  And  just  at  the  moment,  there- 
>re,  I  can  think  of  no  questions  more  rele¬ 
ant  to  our  theme:  changing  world  and 
hanging  schools. 


rhe  Clown 

talk  in  spring  1975 
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s  about  this  clown.  This  clown  was  begin- 
ing  to  have  doubts  about  his  act. 

I’d  .like  to  tell  you  about  this  clown,  and 
bout  the  doubts  he  was  having  about  his  act. 
Though  mind  you,  I’m  not  sure.  I  mean,  I’m 
ot  sure  if  I’d  like  to  tell  you.  Perhaps  I 
ouldn’t  like  to  tell  you.  Perhaps  I  was  telling 
lie  when  I  said,  just  now,  about  fifteen 
econds  ago,  that  I’d  like  to  tell  you  about 
is,  fifteen  seconds,  wel]  more  like  nineteen 
sconds  now,  twenty-three  by  now,  I  daresay, 
ow  many  seconds  since  I  started?  I  sup- 
ose  no-one’s  been  timing  me? 

I  suppose  someone  may  have  been,  ac- 
ally?  But  please  don’t  get  up  and  say  so. 
would  be  bad  for  my  morale. 

Any  way  about  this  clown,  about  whom 
j  like  to,  or  maybe  about  whom  I  wouldn’t 
ce  to,  (there’s  some  uncertainty),  tell  you, 
id  the  doubts  he  was  having  about  his  — 
It  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  I  am  confusing 
du.  Perhaps,  perhaps,  you  are  being  con- 
sed  by  me. 

Alternatively  or  in  addition  you  may  be 
eling  one  or  more  of  the  following:  angered, 


bothered,  crazed,  discomforted,  enervated, 
flouted,  galled,  hassled,  irritated,  jostled, 
kicked,  larruped,  marooned.  .  .  . 

Numb,  overcome.  Petulant.  Quickened. 
Rising,  storming,  trampling,  unbowed,  venge¬ 
ful,  wicked,  xenophobic. 

Yea-saying,  zealous.  But  about  this  clown, 
who  was  having  doubts  about  his  — 

Roughly,  his  doubts  fell  into  four  groups, 
they  fell  into  four  groups.  Well,  they  didn’t 
exactly  fall. 

If  I  am  confusing  you,  by  the  way,  please 
don’t  do  or  say  anything  which  might  be  bad 
for  my  morale.  For  example,  please  don’t 
turn  or  look  away,  please  don’t  start  hum- 
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ming  the  Apostles  Creed  under  your  breath, 
please  do  not  ponder  aloud  with  your  neigh- 
bour  the  ways  in  which  circuses  are,  and  the 
ways  in  which  circuses  au  contrajre  are  by 
and  large  not,  similar  to  religious  services 
in  public  school  chapels.  Please.  Thank  you. 

(Do  you  know  that  poem  by  e.  e.  Cum¬ 
mings?  It  begins: 

when  god  decided  to  invent 
the  world  he  took  one 
breath  bigger  than  a  circustent 
and  everything  began) 

But  any  way  about  this  clown,  who  was 
having  doubts  about  his  act  and  whose 
doubts  fell  into  four  groups.  Well,  they  didn’t 
fall  exactly.  They  sort  of  flopped  around,  like 
a  load  of  toads  having  a  loose  scrum. 

His  doubts,  this  clown’s  doubts.  His  first 
load  of  doubts  was  about  whether  he  could 
still  entertain  people.*  Now  these  weren’t 
really  serious  doubts,  not  in  themselves. 
Everybody  has  problems,  and  compared  with 
some  problems  which  can  be  had,  this  par¬ 
ticular  problem  of  the  clown  wasn’t  terribly 
dreadful.  For  example,  I  heard  the  other 
day  of  a  boy  who  had  been  rusticated  from 
his  school.  Why,  his  father  asked,  why.  Well 
father,  the  chaplain  was  smoking  —  But 
that’s  not  sufficient  reason  to  rusticate  a 
chap.  —  Well  father,  it  was  me  that  set  him 
on  fire. 

I  was  in  this  country  pub,  late  at  night, 
very  dark  outside.  A  terrible  screech  of 
brakes  outside,  and  a  man  dashed  in  very 
distraught.  Have  you  got,  he  said,  a  black  dog 
in  this  village  with  a  white  collar?  No,  people 
said.  Have  you  got  a  black  cat  in  this  village 
with  a  white  collar?  No,  they  said.  Oh  dear, 
oh  dear,  he  said,  I’ve  gone  and  killed  another 
vicar.  Talking  of  vicars,  there  was  this  vicar 
at  the  fair.  He  was  at  the  shooting-range,  and 
he  won,  and  the  prize  was  a  tortoise.  He 
took  it  away,  very  pleased,  and  came  back 
again  later,  and  had  another  go.  Again  he 
won.  This  time  his  prize  was  a  goldfish.  No, 
he  said,  no.  .1  want  the  same  that  I  had  last 
time  —  one  of  them  nice  meat  pies  with  the 
hard  crust.  Talking  of  goldfish,  there  were 
these  two  goldfish.  Do  you  believe  in  God? 
the  one  goldfish  asked  the  other.  Of  course 
I  do,  said  the  other  goldfish,  who  else  do  you 
think  changes  our  water? 


Oh  he  could  still  —  after  a  fashion,  yes  he 
could  still  —  entertain  people,  the  clown 
That  in  itself  was  not  the  problem.  The  prob 
lem  was  that  he  had  to  make  more  and  more 
effort  to  entertain  people,  which  meant  thal 
his  act  appeared  to  get  more  and  more  irre¬ 
levant.  He  strove  more  and  more  for  effect. 

The  make-up  was  spread  on  his  face  as  il 
from  a  concrete-mixer.  His  gestures  and  an¬ 
tics  were  as  if  he’d  been  programmed  by  £ 
maniac  toymaker.  His  tongue  galloped  amok 
in  his  mouth.  It  was  as  if  there  was  a  cassette 
tape-recorder  in  his  throat,  made  in  Japan  ol 
course,  and  out  of  control,  and  any  minute 
he’d  commit  hairy  curry,  like  they  do  ir 
Japan,  disembowel  himself,  he’d  show  ’err 
what  he  was  made  of. 

And  this  is  what  worried  him.  This  is  wha 
I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Perhaps  he  was  made  oJ 
nothing.  Perhaps  there  was  nothing  inside 
him.  Nothing  there  at  all.  No  eyes,  no  skir 
even,  behind  the  cosmic  cosmetics.  No  bones 
no  blood  even,  inside  his  flitting  limbs  anc 
his  haphazard  hands.  No  words,  no  wore 
even,  inside  his  tripping  tongue. 

This  was  his  first  problem,  his  first  load  o 
doubts.  Maybe  the  more  effort  he  made,  the 
more  he  gibbered  and  girnmicked  for  effect 
the  more  he  lost  his  own  inside.  Maybe  the 
more  there  was  outside  the  less  there  was 
inside. 

The  second  load  of  doubts  was  to  do  witt 
his  audience.  It  was  bad  enough  to  be  losing 
himself,  his  inside.  But  what  was  also  bac 
was  that  he  was,  perhaps,  in  his  act,  hurting 
other  people,  hurting  his  audience. 

To  catch  and  to  hold  people’s  attention  is 
maybe  to  pluck  from  them  a  precious  fruit 
To  jag,  jig,  jog,  gibe,  joke,  jerk,  jib  with 
words  amongst  people  is  maybe  to  tear  theii 
flesh. 

Oh,  I’m  not  talking  about  offending  people 
the  Mrs  Whitehouses  and  housemasters  ol 
this  world.  I’m  not  talking  about  embarrassing 
your  host  .  .  .  Well,  causing  offence  and  em¬ 
barrassment  is  one  of  the  things  I’m  talking 
about.  .  .  .  But  mainly  what  I'm  talking  about 
and  what  this  poor  clown  was  anxious  about 
was  the  assault  on  people  which  you  are  per¬ 
petrating  if  you  get  up  and  do  an  act  — 
any  kind  of  act. 

This,  the  second  set  of  worries.  Maybe  in 
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and  through  his  act,  he  was  not  only  syste¬ 
matically  losing  his  own  self  but  also  syste¬ 
matically  scattering,  scuttling,  other  people 
oo. 

That  poem  by  e.  e.  Cummings  has  a  second 
'erse: 

when  man  determined  to  destroy 
himself  he  picked  the  was 
of  shall  and  finding  only  why 
smashed  it  into  because 

Here  was  the  third  set  of  doubts.  To  do  an 
ict,  even  a  clown’s  act,  means  planning, 
banning  ahead.  It  means  picking  the  was  of 
►hall  —  changing  the  future  into  the  past  in 
our  mind’s  eye,  and  in  your  mind’s  tongue, 
'ou  look  ahead,  trying  to  imagine  exactly 
k/hat  it’ll  be  like.  You  try  to  get  everything 
teat  and  tidy.  You  work  with  becauses,  not 
vith  whys.  There’s  lots  of  light  and  very  little 
lark,  lots  of  tongue  and  very  little  silence. 

(Oh  yes,  you  may  seem  to  be  impromptu, 
d  be  plucking  words  and  ideas  from  the 
aod-given  air  around  you.  But  no,  all  your 
ricks  come  from  up  your  own  sleeve.) 

This  is  destructive.  (‘When  man  determined 
d  destroy.’)  This  is  not  the  way  old  God 
perates.  God,  according  to  cummings,  goes 
round  taking  breaths  rather  larger  than  cir- 
ustents  —  big  and  billowing,  very  many 
Dose  ends,  very  much  empty  space,  a  great 
-lay  with  why. 

And  a  fourth  load.  There  are  two  groups  of 
eople  in  the  world  —  the  haves  and  the 
aven’ts,  the  insiders  and  the  outsiders,  those 
/ho  say  thank-you  and  those  who  say  please. 
)ppressors  and  oppressed.  And  there’s  only 
ne  business,  which  is  the  creation  of  jus- 
ce.  How  dare  the  clown  waste,  how  dare  the 
lown  fritter,  his  scraps  of  time,  his  scrappy 
immicks  and  gambles?  How  dare  he  fritter 
nese  away  on  an  act,  a  mere  act?  When 
iere  is  real  work  to  be  done,  the  work  of 
naking  justice. 

In  particular  how  dare  he  fritter  his  time  in 
ertain  particular  arenas,  amphitheatres,  au- 
iences,  assemblies  —  those  certain  parti- 
ular  places  closely  enmeshed  with  the 
world’s  elites?  How  dare  he  go  there?  How 
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dare  he  condone  by  hjs  presence,  his  frivo¬ 
lous  superficial  artificial  presence,  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  injustice? 

These  four  loads  of  doubts.  What  could 
he  do? 

Well  the  obvious  thing  he  could  do,  flash¬ 
ing  obvious,  was  nothing. 

He  could  just  go  home.  Or  rather,  not  come 
at  all.  Not  do  an  act.  Just  shut  up.  Just  be 
silent. 

Just  be,  just,  nothing. 

And  this  is  what  the  clown  decided  to  do  — 
to  choose  silence,  in  order  to  avoid  losing 
himself,  and  in  order  to  avoid  hurting  others, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  falsifying  God,  and  in 
order  to  keep  faith  with  the  oppressed. 

But  then,  thinking  a  bit  about  God,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  to  be  yourself,  to  find  your¬ 
self,  you  have  to  act. 

And  to  be  of  use,  even  the  slightest  use,  to 
other  people  you  have  to  act. 

And  even  if  all  you  want  to  say  is  that 
nothing  should  be  said,  still  you  have  to  act. 

And  the  creation  of  justice,  you  have  to  act. 

Whether,  trembled  the  clown  as  he  thought 
about  this,  whether  you’re  old  God  inventing 
the  odd  world,  or  whether,  and  the  clown 
continued  to  tremble  as  he  thought  about 
this,  you’re  dear  Christ  getting  stuck  into  it,  or 
whether,  and  the  clown  trembled  most  of  all 
on  this,  particularly  on  this  he  trembled,  but 
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his  tremble  was  a  tremble  of  joy  as  well  as  of 
awe,  you’re  just  a  poor  clown,  you  do  have 
to  act. 

This  is  what  the  clown  thought,  about  his 
problems.  And  he  trembled,  he  trembled,  with 


joy  as  well  as  with  awe. 

But  he  wasn’t  sure.  And  I’m  not  sure. 

If  you  want  to  take  the  matter  further  you 
can  get  in  touch  with  him,  care  of  yourself. 
Yes,  I  think  that’s  it.  Care  of  yourself. 


I  Do  Not  Want  to  be  Here 

A  talk  in  summer  1977 


Like  the  talk  about  The  Clown,  this  talk  was  prepared 
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—  in  this  instance  about  100  sixthformers  at  Win¬ 
chester  College.  The  talk  was  presented  on  a  Sunday 
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preceding  Saturday  evening. 

The  talk  is  a  meditation  on  the  nature  of  lecturing 
and  also,  incidentally,  on  the  tasks  of  the  World  Studies 
Project.  The  books  Learning  for  Change  and  Debate 
and  Decision,  and  also  the  various  courses  and  con¬ 
ferences  from  which  the  books  came  to  life,  were 
written  with  the  worries  —  and  also  with  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  —  which  are  described  In  this  meditation. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  is  from  a  Christmas 
card  sent  to  the  Project  in  1978,  and  Is  reprinted  with 
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I  do  not  want  to  be  here. 

A  pad  of  blank  pages  beneath  my  wrist. 
The  shadow  of  my  right  hand  on  the  page 
is  a  great  wet  messy  blob,  weak  in  its  strong¬ 
est  middle,  and  grey  and  indecisive  all  round 
its  edges;  the  darkest  bit  is  where  the  nib  is. 

That  is,  when  the  nib  is  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  paper.  When  it’s  on  the  left,  it’s 
still  inside  the  shadow  of  my  hand.  But  as  it 
moves  across  it  comes  out  into  the  light. 

It  moves  much  faster  when  once  it’s  out 
in  the  light. 

Most  of  the  time  it  isn't  moving  at  all.  It’s 
just  there  in  the  air,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  —  I  think,  but  distances  are  difficult 
to  judge  from  this  angle  —  above  the  page. 
It  looks  like  a  daft  sheep,  a  toy  soldier  in  a 
sentry  box,  a  bit  of  machinery,  just  waiting 
there  to  be  moved  by  something.  My  nib 
does  not  seem  to  have  a  mind  of  its  own. 

It  is  about,  at  the  moment,  9pm  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening.  Prokofiev’s  classical  symphony 
shakes  and  dances  its  head  at  me  —  silences 


can  be  entered  and  enclosed,  it  tells  me, 
there’s  nothing  daunting  about  silence,  about 
blank  pages,  it  says.  Look  at  the  different 
things  you  can  do  with  silence  says  Pro¬ 
kofiev,  and  says  the  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice 
after  him.  High,  low,  long,  short,  thin,  bushy, 
dark,  grey,  dazzle,  cascades,  thrusts,  there’s 
no  end  to  the  things  you  can  do.  You  can 
nurse,  toss,  cherish,  stalk,  trample  on,  silence. 
Water,  magic,  creativity,  silence,  is  control¬ 
lable. 
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Another  thing  Prokofiev  does,  which  is  why 
I  put  hjm  on,  is  drown  the  television  in  the 
next  room  —  sickly  violence  and  American 
accents,  a  man  and  a  woman.  And  to  drown 
also,  to  cut  out,  the  children  .in  the  garden 
outside,  whose  rabbit  has  escaped. 

Daddy,  Blackberry’s  escaped. 

So  what,  I’m  busy.  I  have  this  talk  to  write. 

No,  what  I’ve  got  is  these  blank  pages  to 
cover.  And  the  amorphous  shadow  of  my 
hand.  And  this  daft  pen  with  no  mjnd  of  its 
own.  This  is  where  I  am.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
here. 

There  are  many  questions.  What  do  I  do 
nere?  Shall  I  survive?  How  shall  I  survive? 
How  shall  I  get  through  the  next  few  hours  at 
^h is  desk?  How  shall  I  sleep?  How  shall  I  — 
oh,  with  what  kind  of  firmness  —  shall  I  keep 
;he  car  pointing,  tomorrow  morning,  towards 
Winchester?  How  shall  J,  oh,  with  what  kind 
of  strength  shall  I,  force  myself  to  smile  when 
Daul  opens  the  door  to  me  at  ten  o’clock 
romorrow  morning? 

Shall  I  smile  also,  and  will  this  right  hand, 
:he  one  with  the  shadow  like  a  squashed 
:rog,  will  it  be  firm,  when  Paul  introduces  me 
:o  whoever  it  is  who  takes  me  across  to 
wherever  it  is? 

And  the  occasion  itself,  shall  I  survive? 
rhat  .is,  shall  I  more  or  less  memorise  these 
words,  and  speak  them  with  some  confi¬ 
dence?  As  if  I  know  what  I’m  doing?  So  that 
ceople  listen,  and  have  the  impression  — 
'ight  to  the  very  end  —  that  I  am  saying 
something? 

(Survival?  Survival  is  the  name  of  the 
game?  Maybe.  Doesn’t  sound  likely.  I  thought 
my  view  was  that  survival  is  not  a  value  in 
tself.  Survival  is  only  worthwhile  on  certain 
erms  —  I  thought  I’d  got  that  settled.  I  set- 
:led  that  in  about  1973,  didn’t  I? 

I  do  not  want  to  be  here. 

Another  question  is  how  did  I  get  here. 
Dartly,  because  I  had  this  letter.  23rd  Sep- 
ember  1976.  My  dear  Robin,  it  seems  ages 
since  I  saw  you,  which  I  am  sorry  about,  so  I 
am  writing  to  see  whether  I  can  persuade 
✓ou  to  come  and  talk  down  here.  The  event 
would  be  an  alternative  to  an  act  of  worship 
Dn  a  Sunday  morning  at  half  past  ten,  for  the 
Senior  part  of  the  school.  Possible  dates  are 
"ebruary  6th  or  May  29th  of  next  year.  Can 


you,  would  you  like  to,  manage  one  of  those? 
Love,  Paul. 

I  can’t  remember  exactly  how  I  felt.  Flat¬ 
tered,  presumably.  Pleased,  presumably,  that 
Paul  had  forgiven  me  for  what  I  did  last  time 
I  came  to  Winchester,  which  was  —  no,  which 
included  —  getting  a  hangover,  failing  to 
make  witty  conversation  to  his  colleagues, 
bringing  w.ith  me  a  child  with  asthma  who 
wheezed  and  groaned  all  through  the  night, 
and  imitating  a  sore  thumb  at  that  chapel 
service  he  took  me  to. 

Yes,  flattered  and  pleased  no  doubt.  But 
also,  I  do  recall,  already  anxious,  even  ap¬ 
palled.  I  couldn’t  manage  6  February  (be¬ 
cause,  it’s  minutely  relevant  to  note,  I  had  an 
engagement  on  that  day  at  Eton  —  not  that 
I  told  Paul  that,  I  thought  he  might  hold  it 
against  me),  and  said  29  May.  Eight  months 
to  go.  I  reckoned  there  was  no  way,  in  only 
eight  months,  I  would  be  able  to  think  of 
something  to  say. 

I  think  I  already  knew  that  those  eight 
months  would  end  up  here,  ten  o’clock  Satur¬ 
day  night  it  is  now,  with  these  blank  pages 
and  this  ignorance. 

It’s  dark  outside  now.  I  wonder  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  rabbit.  I  wonder  why  I  was  so 
callous  about  that  rabbit.  I  wonder  what  the 
children  thought.  Callous  daddy  at  his  desk, 
that  loud  music,  that  hateful  pen  in  his  hand, 
he’s  on  one  of  his  ego-trips. 

It’s  not  yet  too  late  to  look  out  the  talk  I 
gave  at  Eton,  and  re-hash  that.  It  was  .itself  a 
re-hash  of  a  talk  given  at  Rugby  last  autumn. 
Yes,  why  don’t  I  fall  back  on  that? 

That’s  an  interesting  question.  The  question 
isn’t  why  am  I  here?  It’s  why  aren’t  I  some¬ 
where  else?  With  Match  of  the  Day,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  or  All  You  Need  Is  Love,  or  in  bed, 
and/or  with  sleepy  whiskey  instead  of  this 
hard  strong  coffee? 

It’s  a  question  to  return  to.  First,  it  would 
be  useful  to  be  as  clear  as  possible  why  I 
don’t  want  to  be  there,  there  at  Winchester 
tomorrow  morning.  Why  don’t  I  want  to  stand 
there,  in  front  of,  amongst,  against,  them? 

Because  I  fear  rejection?  I  fear  that  they’ll 
just  sit  bored,  or  pretending  not  to  listen, 
like  the  police  when  Merlyn  Rees  went  to 
their  conference  this  week?  Yes  that’s  the 
first  fear  —  that  I  can’t  still  do  it,  that  I  can’t 
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still  hold  an  audience. 

(When  Paul  phoned  the  other  day  he  said 
they’re  a  good  audience,  very  attentive,  if  you 
say  something  interesting  they’ll  really  listen. 
But  that’s  just  the  trouble,  Paul,  I  said,  I’m 
not  sure  that  I  can  be  interesting,  !’m  getting 
old.  He  laughed  happily.  But  J  was  pretending 
to  be,  I  was  not  really,  joking.) 

(At  this  point  —  to  prove  what?  —  my 
eldest  son  comes  into  the  study  to  say  Jethro 
Tull  are  on  the  television,  and  do  I  want  to 
see  them.  I  go  through,  leaving  Bizet’s  first 
symphony,  which  is  the  flip  side  of  Proko¬ 
fiev’s  classical  and  the  sorcerer’s  apprentice 
and  watch  a  bit.  Ian  Anderson  is  saying 
something  about,  I  think,  how  you  lose  your 
personality  if  you’re  a  performer.  You  have 
to  make  more  and  more  effort,  you  have  to  be 
more  and  more  flamboyant,  you  have  to  be 
louder  and  gaudier  and  uglier,  you’re  less 
and  less  you.) 

(And  there’s  Eric  Clapton  talking  about 
rock  music  being,  with  hindsight,  aggres¬ 
sive  and  dishonest  with  the  audience.  More 
and  more  effort  going  into  packaging  and 
presentation,  and  the  end  result  is  mere 
Glitter,  there  are  no  human  beings  left,  both 
performer  and  audience  have  lost  out.  They 
embroider  the  sleeve,  to  give  the  impression 
that  there  are  cards  up  it.) 

But  any  way,  about  this  talk  at  Winchester. 
Am  I  anxious  that  I  can’t  still  do  a  neat 
packaging  job,  that  I  can’t  still  glitter? 

It’s  not  exactly  or  entirely  that.  The  fear 
is  rather  that  I  shall  discover  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,  as  a  result  of  the  audience  discovering 
tomorrow  mornjng,  that  I’m  hollow,  and  that 
I  always  was.  That  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
and  never  had.  That  I  have  only,  and  ever 
have  had  only,  gimmicks. 

Like  this  gimmick,  writing  introspective  and 
inconsequential  thoughts  late  the  night  before 
(it  is  approaching  midnight)  and  then  part¬ 
reading,  part-reciting  them,  tomorrow.  More 
especially,  this  gimmick  of  pointing  out  that 
I  am  using  gimmicks.  I  am  giving  a  talk  about 
giving  a  talk  about  giving  a  talk. . . . 

The  fear  of  discovering  that  really  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  Also,  of  discovering  that  I  am, 
therefore,  dangerous.  I  am  wasting  many 
people’s  time.  More  to  the  point,  and  much 
worse,  I  am  being  unreliable.  People  listen  to 


me,  well  they  begin  by  listening  to  me,  they 
go  along  with  me,  as  one  goes  along  with, 
one  trusts,  Prokofiev  or  whoever.  They  find  in 
due  course,  however,  it’s  mere  froth,  there’s 
nothing  there,  they  feel  let  down,  they  won’t 
so  easily  trust  again. 

But  if  it  is  the  truth  that  I  am  hollow,  why 
should  I  fear  the  truth?  The  truth  as  such, 
whatever  it  is.  I  thought  I  was  supposed  to 
think  truth’s  rather  a  good  sort  of  thing? 

And  why  should  I  be  so  protective  towards 
them?  Why  should  I  be  anxious  not  to  let 
them  down?  Why  should  I  not,  quite  delibera¬ 
tely,  give  them  a  lesson  jn  how  untrustworthy 
some  people,  for  example  me,  are?  Why  not 
warn  them,  indeed,  that  if  they’re  not  careful 
they  might  end  up  one  day  —  well  in  about 
the  year  2000  to  be  precise  —  just  like  me? 

Ah,  the  year  2000.  It  sounds  here  to  me, 
and  maybe  it  will  sound  there  to  them,  that  I 
am  getting  to  the  subject.  Well,  getting  to  a 
subject.  A  subject  I  can  lecture  on,  make 
some  points  about,  1,  2,  3,  that  sort  of  thing. 
A  subject  they  can  ask  questions  about. 

Paul  said  on  the  phone  the  other  day  that 
they  ask  questions  when  you’ve  finished.  It’s 
unlikely  that  I  have  yet  said  anything  that 
anyone  would  feel  inclined  to  ask  a  question 
about.  So  —  the  year  2000,  the  last  quarter 
of  the  twentieth  century,  spaceship  earth,  the 
global  village,  justice  and  injustice,  topdogs 
and  underdogs,  repression,  return  to  fascism 
or/and  the  collapse  of  capitalism,  the  part 
that  they,  as  members  of  the  dominant  class 
in  a  hitherto  dominant  civilisation,  will  have 
to  play. 

A  subject,  here  is  a  subject.  When  I  first 
raised  it,  there  is  perhaps  a  sigh  of  relief  in 
the  room.  ‘At  last  he’s  touching  on  something 
concrete,  something  to  get  our  teeth  into.’ 

(Teeth  into  concrete?  Really?  An  irre¬ 
levant  quibble.) 

But  then,  as  I  elaborated  it,  are  they  per¬ 
haps  already  beginning  to  yawn,  grow  rest¬ 
less,  prepare  to  switch  off?  If  so,  why?  Is  it 
because  the  year  2000,  and  that,  is  not  in¬ 
trinsically  interesting?  Is  it  because  it’s  in¬ 
trinsically  uninteresting?  Is  it  because  I  have, 
by  choosing  this  personal  and  introspective 
style,  ruled  myself  out  as  someone  who  might 
be  worth  listening  to  on  world  affairs?  Have 
I,  indeed,  demonstrated  that  I  am  untrust- 
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worthy?  Not  so  much  incapable  of  giving  a 
straight  lecture.  Rather  .incapable  of  being 
aken  seriously.  Does  it  look,  suddenly,  as  if 
have  some  views  to  put  across?  Am  I  a 
socialist  or  something,  good  gracious  am  I 
conceivably  a  Christian,  is  there  a  message, 
s  something  being  sold  here? 

Or  was  that  slight  restlessness  merely  be¬ 
cause  I  was,  much  more  abruptly  than  at 
any  other  tjme  in  this  talk,  changing  the 
subject? 

Maybe.  It  may  also  have  been  actually  the 
crevious  subject  —  the  subject  I  was  just 
aising  before  I  switched  to  the  year  2000  — 
vas,  and  is,  crucial. 

Am  I  trustworthy,  I  was  asking.  And,  by 
replication,  are  other  people  like  me?  People 
vho  stand  up  in  front  of,  amongst,  against, 
audiences?  People  who  get  letters  like  the 
>n  I  got  —  my  dear  Robin  .  .  .  love  Paul.  And 
vill  they,  the  audience,  be  trustworthy,  when, 
is  certainly  virtually  all  of  them  will  be  (Win- 
ihester  being,  after  all,  Winchester),  they  in 
heir  turn  are  in  the  same  position? 

Not  that  the  question’s  only  in  the  future. 
<!so  it’s  now,  here  in  summer  1977,  here  at 
his  time  of  their  lives.  How  sure  are  they 
hat  they  are  not  hollow?  That  they  do  have 
omething  to  say?  That  they’re  not  danger¬ 
ous?  That  they  do  want  to  be  here? 

I  for  my  own  part,  I  said,  do  not  want  to 
>e  here.  Because  I  may,  here,  discover  that 
am  holjow  and  that  I  am  dangerous.  Yet  I 
im  here.  I  need  not  have  come.  Why  am  I 
tere? 

It  has,  actually,  got  something  to  do  with 
he  year  2000,  and  spaceship  earth  in  the  last 
(uarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  that, 
wonder  if  J  can  present  the  argument  in  a 
eries  of  numbered  propositions. 

One,  the  speaker  in  front  of  an  audience 
xperiences  certain  dilemmas  and  tensions, 
nd  also  has  certain  possibilities  and  oppor- 
jnities,  which  are  similar  to  those  exper- 
3nced  and  possessed  by  the  dominant  class 
i  a  dominant  civilisation. 

Two,  this  js  true  of  any  speaker  and  any 
udience.  It  is  particularly  apposite  to  recall 
:,  however,  when  the  audience  in  question  is 
,  captive,  or  semi-captive,  audience  at  a 
British  public  school  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
or  education  and  religion  have  two  main 


things  in  common:  they  typically  enslave  and 
mystify  human  beings,  and  prevent  them  from 
seeing  clearly  the  structures  of  injustice  of 
which  they  are  either  beneficiaries  or  vic¬ 
tims;  but  they  can  liberate  human  beings. 

Three,  the  speaker  has,  simply  by  being  the 
speaker,  power.  The  first  thing  you  feel  you 
must  do  is  consolidate  the  power  —  use 
gimmicks  of  one  kind  or  another  to  get 
people,  and  to  keep  people,  listening  to  you. 
You’re  not  necessarily  glorying  in  power,  en¬ 
joying  having  people  listening  to  you. 

Four,  the  means  you  adopt  in  order  to 
survive  may  merely  mystify  yourself  and  your 
audience.  For  example,  obscure  from  your¬ 
self  and  your  audience  that  you  are  hollow 
and  unreliable.  And  that  maybe  they  are  too. 
If  you  do  use  your  power  in  this  way  the  best 
that  can  happen  to  you  is  that  you  will  learn 
to  face  with  fortitude,  and  maybe  even  a  scrap 
of  wry  humour,  the  despair  and  tragedy  of 
your  situation. 

Five,  you  may  alternatively  use  your  power 
to  liberate  yourself  and  your  audience.  Or 
rather,  to  make  liberation  possible.  It  doesn’t 
all  depend  on  you.  Liberation  depends  on 
them  also.  And  your  relationship  with  them, 
and  the  situation  in  which  you’re  meeting 
them. 

Translating  to  the  wider  world  —  human 
beings  find  themselves,  without  necessarily 
choosing  this,  as  either  topdogs  or  under¬ 
dogs,  beneficiaries  or  victims,  ruling  class 
or  working  class,  white  North  or  non-white 
South.  And  also,  of  course,  as  men  or  women, 
older  or  younger,  teachers  or  pupils.  In  all 
these  situations  the  task  is  liberation.  But 
different  people  have  different  parts  to  play, 
according  to  where,  in  the  distribution  of 
power,  they  are. 

Yes;  but  what  is  liberation? 

Liberation  is  what  may  happen,  but  will  not 
necessarily  happen,  in  a  short  time  now.  It’s 
about  1.30  am.  Soon  I  shall  be  free  from  this 
desk  and  this  pad.  I  shall  go  to  bed,  though 
not  much  sleep.  I  shall  be  up  early  to, 
amongst  other  things,  read  through  this  talk, 
and  commit  it  after  a  fashion  to  memory.  I 
shall  point  the  car  towards  Winchester,  and 
it  will  take  me.  I  shall,  having  arrived,  part- 
read  and  part-recite  these  words,  entering 
and  enclosing  silence. 
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Eventually  I  shall  stop,  and  there’ll  be 
silence  again.  I  shall  in  a  sense  be  free  from 
them  —  more  especially,  free  from  the  situa¬ 
tion  I  got  into  when  .1  said  to  Paul,  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  that  yes  I’d  come.  In  a  more  obvious 
sense  they,  the  audience,  will  be  free  —  free 
from  me,  my  words  on  the  page  and  in  the 
air,  and  free  from  the  Sunday  morning  occa¬ 
sion. 


But  this  freedom,  this  outer  freedom  — 
freedom  from  things  outside  ourselves  —  will 
not  be  liberation.  Liberation  involves  an  inner 
change  as  well  as  an  outer  one.  We  shall 
know  it  is  present  insofar  as  anyone  can  say 
I  am  glad,  yes  glad,  that  I  am  here. 


Meeting,  Reflecting,  Planning  Together 
—  the  life-cycle  and  process  of  courses 

A  paper  written  in  autumn  1978 


This  is  adapted  slightly  from  a  paper  written  for  the 
International  Peace  Research  Association.  It  presents 
a  theoretical  model  —  ‘Climate,  Enquiry,  Synthesis’  — 
for  the  organisation  of  courses  and  conferences. 

The  talks  entitled  ‘Changing  World  and  Changing 
Schools’,  ‘The  Clown  and  ‘  I  Do  Not  Want  to  be  Here’ 
all  explicitly  queried  the  point  of  giving  talks  and  lec¬ 
tures.  If  you  accept  that  most  courses  and  conferences 
—  including  most  inservice  courses  for  teachers  — 
contain  much  too  much  lecturing  then  you  are  faced 
with  the  big  question  of  what  to  arrange  instead.  For  all 
too  often  the  alternative  is  the  more  or  less  desul¬ 
tory  swapping  of  anecdotes  and  of  unexamined  opin¬ 
ions  in  so-called  ‘discussion’  groups.  A  more  creative 
alternative  is  outlined  in  this  article. 

The  article  draws  together  various  other  threads  in 
this  issue  of  The  New  Era  as  well.  In  the  first  main 
article,  ‘Early  Ideas,  Intentions  and  Hopes’,  there  was  a 
basically  liberal  political  outlook,  with  primary  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  attitudes  and  knowledge  of  individuals. 
In  the  second  long  article,  ‘Changing  World  and 
Changing  Schools’,  there  was  a  shift  to  a  radical  politi¬ 
cal  outlook,  with  emphasis  on  changing  economic  and 
political  structures.  Here,  the  two  approaches  are 
brought  together  —  within  the  context  of  a  radical  (but 
gradualist)  political  position,  the  focus  Is  on  how 
human  beings  learn  in  small  groups,  and  on  how 
smallish  meetings  of  human  beings  should  be  planned 
and  structured. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  is  by  the  Nigerian 
artist  Taiwo  Jegede,  and  is  reprinted  with  acknow¬ 
ledgement. 


Introduction 

Seminar,  workshop,  course,  summer-school, 
conference,  working-party,  study  group,  com¬ 
mittee,  action-group:  the  variety  of  termi¬ 
nology  reflects  a  variety  of  concerns  and 
assumptions.  But  there  are  also  certain  basic 


problems  and  possibilities,  it  can  be  argued, 
common  to  all  occasions  which  involve  a 
smallish  group  of  people  studying  and  reflect- 
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ng  together.  This  article  is  concerned  with 
he  role  and  process  of  such  occasions  in 
he  general  field  of  world  studies,  multicul- 
ural  education,  development  education, 
doI itical  education,  and  so  on. 

The  article  draws  partly  on  the  experience 
pf  others,  partly  on  the  experience  of  the 
World  Studies  Project.  The  experience  of 
Dthers,  reported  on  in  various  books  and 
articles,  arises  from  three  separate  kinds  of 
work:  that  of  vjllage-level  change-agents 
[also  known  as  ‘extension  workers’  or  ‘ani- 
nateurs’)  in  developing  countries(1 );  that  of 
social  psychologists,  mainly  in  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe,  in  connection 
vith  group  dynamics,  human  relations  train¬ 
ing,  sensitivity  training,  encounter  groups, 
jroup  learning(2);  and  that  of  educational 
:onsultants,  again  based  mainly  in  the  US 
ind  Europe,  concerned  with  curriculum 
:hange  or  organisational  change  at  school- 
evel  or  local  level  (3). 

The  experience  of  the  World  Studies  Pro- 
ect  was  in  the  period  1973-78.  During  that 
ime  it  sponsored  or  co-sponsored  15  residen- 
ial  courses  for  teacher  in  Britain,  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  planning  and  organisation  of 
ibout  30  residential  courses  or  conferences 
ponsored  by  others.  In  addition  it  contribu- 
ed  to  about  200  non-residential  courses.  (4) 

The  article  is  primarily  about  the  process  of 
.  seminar  or  workshop  —  that  is,  it  is  about 
.  workshop’s  basic,  but  usually  invisible,  life- 
ycle.  It  is  not,  except  by  implication,  about 
ne  content  and  objectives  of  world  studies 
or  about  organisational  arrangements  at  a 
/orshop,  nor  about  the  role  and  skills  of  a 
/orkshop’s  leaders.  The  article  has  three 
eparate  purposes. 

First,  many  readers  are  probably  them- 
elves  professionally  involved  in  running  in- 
ervice  workshops,  conferences,  seminars, 
ourses,  and  so  on.  They  may  welcome  the 
hance  to  compare  their  own  experience 
'ith  the  experience  reported  on  here. 

Second,  many  readers  may  have  a  practi- 
al  or  theoretical  interest  in  the  work  of 
ihange  agents:  the  role  and  function  of 
eople  who  enter  a  social  situation  from  out- 
ide  (a  vilage,  a  firm,  a  school,  a  church,  a 
imily  or  marriage,  a  political  organisation) 
nd  act  as  a  resource  for  those  of  its  mem¬ 


bers  who  wish  to  dismantle  structural  vio¬ 
lence,  and  to  create  new  structures,  reflect¬ 
ing  and  inspiring  a  commitment  to  justice. 
This  article  focuses  on  one  particular  aspect 
of  a  change  agent’s  work:  that  of  designing 
and  leading  opportunities  for  study  and  re¬ 
flection. 

Third,  the  article  can  be  seen  as  a  response 
to  one  of  education’s  abiding  practical  (and, 
indeed,  theoretical)  problems:  how  to  keep 
message  and  method  —  or  content  and  form, 
what  and  how  —  .in  harmony  with  each  other. 
It  is  all  too  easy  to  use  methods  which  dis¬ 
tort  or  drown,  or  in  any  way  which  fail  to  echo 
and  underline,  one’s  basic  message.  This 
article  discusses,  though  at  a  fairly  high  level 
of  abstraction,  how  this  danger  can  be  avoi¬ 
ded  in  seminars  and  workshops. (5) 

The  article  begins  by  applying  briefly  the 
metaphor  of  life-cycle  to  a  seminar  or  work¬ 
shop,  and  by  recalling  in  this  respect  certain 
theories  in  psychoanalysis  and  group  dy¬ 
namics.  It  then,  and  mainly,  outlines  and  dis¬ 
cusses  one  particular  three-phase  model. 
Third  and  finally,  it  reflects  on  its  own  re¬ 
lationship  to  practical  experience,  in  both  the 
past  and  the  future. 

Life-cycle 

An  inservice  course  or  workshop  has  a  life- 
cycle  of  its  own.  At  a  certain  stage,  within  the 
context  of  a  pre-existing  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  two  or  more  people,  it  is  conceived. 
Some  months  later  .it  comes  into  actual  and 
visible  existence,  separate  from  the  minds  of 
the  people  who  conceived  and  planned  it.  It 
then  unfolds  in  time,  with  certain  experiences 
necessarily  preceding  or  following  others. 
In  due  course  it  ceases  to  exist  as  a  distinct 
and  visible  entity.  But  its  influence  lives  on, 
in  —  amongst  other  places  —  other  broadly 
similar  occasions. 

One  of  the  most  famous  reflections  in  world 
literature  on  the  human  life  cycle  .is  that  of 
Jacques,  in  Shakespeare’s  As  You  Like  It:  he 
notes  the  movement  from  physical  depen¬ 
dence  (‘mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse’s 
arms’)  through  socialization  (‘unwillingly  to 
school’)  and  independence  (‘jealous  in 
honour,  sudden  and  quick  .in  quarrel’),  to¬ 
wards  care  and  responsibility  (‘wise  saws 
and  modern  Instances’).  Scholars  in  the  be- 
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havioural  sciences  of  the  twentieth  century 
have  similarly  identified  various  ages  and 
stages  through  which  each  individual  must 
pass  |n  the  course  of  hjs  or  her  life.  One 
seminal  suggestion  is  that  there  are  eight 
main  stages,  each  with  its  own  distinctive 
tension.  In  the  first  stage,  according  to  this 
view,  the  tension  is  between  trust  and  mis¬ 
trust.  The  later  stages  include  tensions  bet¬ 
ween  autonomy  and  doubt,  intimacy  and  iso¬ 
lation,  and  creativity  and  stagnation.  (6) 

Table  One,  taken  from  a  book  on  marriage 
and  personal  relationships,  briefly  compares 
and  contrasts  various  theories  in  psycho¬ 
analysis  and  social  psychology.  (7)  It  em¬ 
phasises  the  idea  of  a  three-stage  develop¬ 
mental  model  —  both  in  the  life-cycle  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  in  that  of  groups.  A  broadly  simi¬ 
lar  three-stage  model  can  be  applied  to  in- 
service  courses  and  workshops,  and  also  to 
the  life-cycle  of  committees,  discussion 
groups  and  meetings. 

First,  it  is  a  question  of  establishing  an  ap¬ 
propriate  climate.  Second,  the  participants 
are  developing  their  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing.  Third,  they  are  drawing  together  for 
themselves  the  various  threads  of  the  course. 
Keywords  to  describe  these  three  separate 
phases  in  the  life  cycle  are  climate,  enquiry 
and  synthesis.  Each  main  phase  has  two  sub¬ 
phases.  The  two  sub-phases  with  regard  to 
climate  are  to  do  with  the  provision  of,  res¬ 
pectively,  security  and  challenge.  The  "main 
two  aspects  of  enquiry  are  experience  and 
study.  Two  separate  ways  of  synthesizing 
what  has  been  learnt  are  through  the  state¬ 
ment  of  general  principles  and  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  specific  plans.  The  overall  structure  of 
such  a  course  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 


Alternatively,  the  six  sub-phases  can  be  shown 
as  a  series  of  six  tensions: 

Anxiety  < - - - >  Security 

Complacency  <- - >  Challenge 

Abstraction  < - >  Experience 

Triviality  <— - — >  Study 

Opportunism  <- - - ->  Principles 

Inaction  < - - >  Plans 

The  first  phase:  basic  climate 

The  primary  task  during  the  first  phase  of  £ 
workshop  is  to  establish  a  secure  and  sup 
portjve,  but  also  open  and  challenging,  cli 
mate.  (8)  This  overall  task  can  be  broken  up 
—  for  the  sake  of  theoretical  analysis  in  ar 
article  such  as  this  —  into  eight  smallei 
tasks.  The  first  four  of  these  relate  mainly  tc 
the  establishment  of  security,  the  seconc 
four  mainly  to  the  creation  of  challenge.  Th( 
eight  are  as  follows:  establishing  and  valuinc 
the  knowledge  and  opinions  which  partici 
pants  already  have;  getting  to  know  and  t( 
trust  others,  and  to  respect  them  as  poten 
tial  resources;  getting  a  sense  of  initial  self 
confidence  through  successful  completion  o 
simple  tasks;  getting  a  sense  of  the  whole 
adopting  a  problem-focused  and  action 
oriented  approach  to  the  subject-area;  real 
ising  that  the  subject-matter  is  ideologically 
controversial;  being  stimulated  and  challen 
ged  by  one’s  own  ignorance;  taking  respon 
sibility  for  designing  and  managing  the  rest  o 
the  workshop.  There  are  further  notes  oi 
these  eight  tasks  in  the  paragraphs  whicl 
follow. 

First:  establishing  and  valuing  the  know 
ledge  and  opinions  which  participants  alread 
have.  No-one  ever  arrives  at  a  seminar  o 
workshop  as  a  completely  empty  vessel 


Developmental  Stages  as  Proposed  by  Different  Authors 


Level 

1 

2 

3 

Freud 

Oral 

Anal 

Genital  (Oedipal) 

Erikson 

Oral/Sensory 

Muscular/Anal 

Locomotor/Genital 

Bion 

Dependency 

Fight/Flight 

Pairing 

Bennis 

Submissiveness 

Independence/ 

Interdependence/ 

■*  *  *  *  * 

Rebellion 

Intimacy 

Schutzi 

Inclusion 

Control 

Affection 

Foulkes  &  Anthony 

— 

Leader-centred  — 

Group-centred 

Challenge  in 

Mother 

Father 

Couple  • 

group  terms 

*  - 

•  '39 
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Climate 

Enquiry 

Synthesis 

Security  Challenge 

1 _ 

Experience  Study 

Principles  Plans 

Nth  no  relevant  knowledge  and  no  relevant 
ttitudes  or  skills.  Yet  the  traditional  style 
f  meeting,  no  doubt  very  familiar  to  all 
saders  of  this  article,  involves  starting  with 
keynote  address.  (Or,  in  American  English, 
keynoter.)  The  fact  remains  that  however 
istinguished  the  speaker,  and  however  ori- 
inal  his  or  her  ideas,  the  effect  is  to  de- 
alue,  even  to  deny,  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
erience  which  participants  already  have.  In 
le  general  field  of  world  studies  and  multi- 
utural  education  keynote  addresses  are  at 
est  irrelevant  and  at  worst  a  positive  hin- 
rance. 

For  one  of  the  purposes  of  a  workshop,  it 
being  assumed  here,  is  ‘to  unlock  the 
aodgates  of  creativity  of  each  participant 
id  to  entrust  the  responsibility  for  channel- 
g  the  outflow  to  the  participants  themselves, 
is  essential  to  believe  in  people:  in  their 
gnity,  determination  and  potential  capa- 
lity  to  manage  their  own  affairs.’ (9)  If  in- 
3ed  that  is  a  purpose,  then  the  appropriate 
ance  in  the  workshop  organisers  can  be 
^pressed  with  words  such  as  these: 

‘I  trust  the  group  to  develop  its  own 
potential  .  .  .  For  me,  this  capacity  of 
the  group  is  an  awesome  thing  ...  To 
me  the  group  seems  like  an  organiser, 
having  a  sense  of  its  own  direction 
though  it  could  not  define  that  direction 
intellectually  ...  I  listen  carefully,  ac¬ 
curately  and  sensitively  as  I  am  able,  to 
each  individual.  Whether  the  utterance  is 
superficial  or  significant,  I  listen  ...  I 
have  found  that  it  pays  off  to  live  with 
the  group  exactly  where  it  is. ’(10) 

Second:  getting  to  know  and  trust  others, 
id  to  respect  them  as  potential  resources, 
further  disadvantage  of  lecturers  is  that 
ey  actively  prevent  people  from  getting  to 
iow  each  other,  and  to  trust  each  other, 
id  to  respect  each  other.  As  long  as  mem- 
&rs  of  a  group  do  not  know  each  other  they 
e  more  likely  to  expect  the  worst  of  each 


other  than  to  expect  the  best  —  they  expect 
others  to  be  defensive,  suspicious,  compe¬ 
titive,  manipulative.  They  assume  that  others 
are  doing  what  they  themselves  are  doing  — 
trying  to  sum  up  and  to  categorise  the  group 
members  as  so  many  objects,  rather  than  to 
see  them  as  subjects  with  whom  it  is  possible 
to  interact,  and  from  whom  it  is  possible  to 
learn.  The  kind  of  defensive  anxiety  which  is 
occasioned  by  such  ignorance  and  suspicion 
makes  learning  completely  impossible.  For: 

‘in  groups  and  communities  in  which  there 
is  a  high  level  of  anxiety,  people’s  capa¬ 
city  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the 
reality  of  situations  and  events  is  re¬ 
duced.  Reassuring  fantasies  are  preferred 
to  facts.  .  .  .  There  js  a  corresponding 
tendency  to  see  and  use  others  as  ob¬ 
jects,  rather  than  to  recognise  them  as 
persons  and  enter  imaginatively  into  their 
experience.  Where  anxiety  is  made 
manageable  .  .  .  (there  is)  an  increased 
respect  for  truth  and  capacity  to  perceive 
it,  and  also  an  enhanced  valuation  of  the 
individual.  The  latter  finds  expression  in 
just  laws  and  contracts,  and  in  altruis¬ 
tic  behaviour.’ (1 1 ) 

Third:  getting  a  sense  of  initial  self-confi¬ 
dence  through  successful  completion  of 
simple  tasks.  Change  agents  in  the  villages 
of  developing  countries  have  frequently  em¬ 
phasised  the  importance  of  an  early  success 
in  the  life  of  a  group.  This  is  how  the  point 
is  made  by  someone  with  wide  experience  of 
community  development  projects  in  Asia: 

'.  .  .  One  village  decided  its  greatest 
need  was  a  flag-pole.  The  local  volunteer 
was  at  first  astounded  when  the  people 
told  him  this.  All  around  him  he  saw 
squalor  and  apathy,  but  still  they  wanted 
a  flag  pole.  Gradually  he  discovered, 
however,  that  they  strongly  felt  the  need 
to  work  together  as  a  village.  Up  to  this 
time  the  village  had  been  split  into  rival 
and  mutually  suspicious  groups.  For  the 
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most  part,  the  rivalry  and  suspicious  at¬ 
mosphere  had  been  born  of  failures  and 
frustrations  at  trying  to  work  together  in 
the  past.  They  needed  a  flag-pole,  but 
above  all  they  wanted  to  experience  a 
success  story  in  their  own  lives  .  .  .  The 
flag-pole  did  not  mean  only  a  rough  piece 
of  timber  on  which  a  flag  could  fly.  More 
importantly,  it  became  a  symbol  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  venture  of  working  together  — 
a  symbol  showing  that  past  rivalries 
could  be  overcome.  It  became  a  symbol 
of  self-confidence.’ (12) 

In  a  short  (say,  48-hour)  seminar  or  work¬ 
shop  in  a  Western  country  there  are  many 
possible  equivalents  of  that  flagpole.  There 
are,  that  is  to  say,  all  sorts  of  relatively  simple 
and  practical  tasks  which  individuals  and 
small  groups  can  accomplish,  and  whose  ac¬ 
complishment  brings  self-confidence.  Various 
handbooks  and  manuals  have  been  published 
during  the  last  few  years,  outlining  exercises 
and  activities  which  can  be  used.  (13)  These 
exercises  and  activities  are  certainly  non- 
real  and  non-serious.  Their  significance  lies 
not  in  themselves  but  in  what  they  pre-figure: 
real  cooperation,  and  real  action  to  affect 
reality. 

Fourth:  getting  a  sense  of  the  whole.  One 

of  the  advantages  of  lectures  is  that  they  can 
give  a  general  overview  of  such  and  such  a 
subject,  and  can  alert  people  to  things  which 
they  might  not  have  thought  of  for  themselves. 
In  the  general  field  of  world  studies  and  multi¬ 
cultural  education  lectures  can  valuably  refer 
to  macro  issues  as  well  as  local  ones,  and 
stress  the  importance  of  structural  analysis 
and  structural  change.  Now  certainly  a  gen¬ 
eral  overview  js  important,  and  the  provision 
of  an  overview  —  that  is,  of  boundaries,  hori¬ 
zons,  landmarks  —  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  a  workshop’s  organisers  provide  se¬ 
curity. 

But  there  are  ways  other  than  lectures  of 
providing  such  overviews,  and  such  security. 
These  other  ways  are  preferable,  at  least  jn  a 
workshop’s  early  phases.  For  new  ideas  — 
particularly  ideas  about  global  and  macro  is¬ 
sues  as  distinct  from  local  and  micro  ones, 
and  about  oppressive  structures  as  distinct 
from  about  attitudes  of  individuals  —  may  be 
very  threatening.  Organising  a  workshop,  said 


a  participant  in  a  recent  training  event  in 
Asia,  js  like  plucking  a  chicken:  ‘If  you  try  to 
strip  away  all  the  feathers  in  one  go  jt  would 
be  painful  for  the  chicken  .  .  .  The  chicken 
would  scream,  shout  and  resist.  It  is  easier  to 
remove  the  feathers  one  by  one  .  .  .  Change 
agents  should  not  try  to  change  the  long 
held  ideas  of  others  in  one  go.’ (14) 

The  other  four  tasks  in  the  introductory 
phase  to  be  outlined  here  are  to  do  with  the 
provision  of  challenge  rather  than  that  of 
security:  they  are  to  do,  to  recall  the  meta¬ 
phor  just  cited,  with  plucking  the  chicken. 
Another  way  of  putting  it,  using  an  idea  from 
social  psychology  referred  to  in  Table  One, 
is  to  say  that  the  workshop  format  is  now 
playing  the  role  of  a  father  rather  than  that 
of  a  mother.(IS)  The  notes  on  this  sub¬ 
phase,  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow,  are 
generally  briefer  than  the  notes  which  have 
been  offered  on  the  first  sub-phase.  This  is 
because  the  points  are  by  and  large  much : 
more  obvious. 

Fifth:  adopting  a  problem-solving  and  ac-i 
tion-oriented  approach  to  the  subject-area.; 

It  is  important  that  paricipants  should  des¬ 
cribe  and  discuss,  right  from  the  very  start  i 
of  a  workshop,  their  own  particular  problems: 
the  things  which,  in  thejr  various  professional 
situations,  they  experience  as  constraints, 
puzzles,  irritants,  obstacles.  The  description: 
of  problems  should  preferably  be  through: 
case-study  examples,  jn  the  first  instance,! 
rather  than  at  the  level  of  theory  and  abstract 
tion.  But  certainly  the  description  should  also: 
contain  some  consideration  of  values  —  of 
the  ideas  and  ideals  which  are  logically  pre¬ 
sent  in  every  definition  of  a  problem. 

Sixth:  realising  that  the  subject-matter  is 
ideologically  controversial.  In  many  work¬ 
shops  and  seminars  in  world  studies  and 
multicultural  education  there  is  a  tension  bet¬ 
ween  liberal  and  marxist  ideologies.  In  this 
connection  there  are  major  differences  both 
on  political  questions  and  on  educational 
ones.  (16)  There  are  also  differences  within 
each  ideology  with  regard  to  priorities  at  any 
one  time,  and  each  ideology  can  combine 
with  a  religious  faith  or  with  agnosticism,  and 
with  commitment  to  a  particular  culture  and 
society.  These  various  differences  need  to  be 
made  explicit,  not  denied.  At  the  same  time  it 
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$  vital  to  recall  that  the  tensions  are  present 
within  each  individual  as  well  as  between  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  is  important  not  to  have  a  polar- 
sation  —  ‘we’re  the  radicals,  they’re  the 
iberals’  —  which  denies  the  unresolved  ten¬ 
sions,  even  the  muddles,  within  each  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Seventh:  being  stimulated  and  challenged 
)y  one’s  own  ignorance.  To  be  reminded  of 
)ne’sown  ignorance  can,  of  course,  be  merely 
demoralising.  Hence  the  various  references 
above  to  building  self-confidence  and  a  sup¬ 
portive  climate.  But  security  without  stimulus 
s  merely  complacency.  It  is  of  course  impor- 
ant  that  participants  should  recognise,  and 
should  be  able  to  bear  the  pain  and  anxiety 
)f  recognising,  that  there  are  things  they  do 
lot  know.  In  many  groups,  it  is  interesting  to 
lote,  this  recognition  comes  from  precisely 
he  same  process  which  provide  security.  For 
something  which  gives  one  person  a  sense  of 
security  gives  another  person  a  sense  of  chal- 
enge:  it  is  a  challenge  to  liberals,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  marxian  views  are  acknowledged 
and  valued. 

Eighth:  taking  responsibility  for  designing 
and  managing  the  rest  of  the  workshop.  The 

inal  agenda  item  in  the  introductory  phase 
)f  a  workshop  involves  the  participants  agree- 
ng  on  what  they  now  need  to  find  out  before 
hey  go  any  further.  Ideally  they  agree  not 
)nly  on  the  content  of  what  they  are  going 
o  learn  but  also  on  the  methods.  And  they 
divide  up  tasks  amongst  themselves  —  ‘you 
30  to  that  place,  I’ll  go  to  this  other  one.’ 
"hey  are  ideally  accountable  to  each  other 
or  what  is  to  be  learnt,  not  to  the  workshop’s 
prganisers. 

The  first  phase  of  a  workshop  is,  then, 
directed  towards  helping  individuals  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  capacity  for  self-management,  so 
hat  .  .  .  they  are  not  merely  reacting  and 
adapting  to  environmental  pressures,  but  con- 
iciously  acting  upon  their  environment  and 
ihaping  it  into  what  they  want  it  to  be.’ (16) 
"he  environment  in  question  is,  just  at  the 
noment,  that  of  the  workshop  itself. 

rhe  second  phase:  enquiry 

rhe  enquiry  phase  has  two  sub-phases  —  ex- 
ceriential  and  theoretical.  The  distinction  is 
he  same  as  that  proposed  famously  by  Wil¬ 


liam  James  —  there  is  ‘knowledge  of  ac¬ 
quaintance’  on  the  one  hand  and  ‘knowledge 
about’  on  the  other.(17) 

The  most  elaborate  kind  of  experiential  en¬ 
quiry  is  the  field  visit  (19).  This  may  involve 
going  to  a  professional  situation  other  than 
one’s  own,  though  similar  and  relevant  to 
one’s  own,  and  working  and  living  for  a  time 
within  it.  Instead  or  as  well  it  may  involve  an 
extended  visit  to  a  situation  very  different 
from  one’s  own,  but  which  one  nevertheless 
wishes  to  experience  at  firsthand.  Either  way 
it  is  possible  for  a  field-visit  to  be  stimulated 
if  —  as  is  very  often  the  case  —  there  is  no 
time  available  for  a  real  one.  (20) 

A  simulated  field-visit  —  in  other  words,  a 
particular  kind  of  simulation  exercise  —  in¬ 
volves  much  more  selection  and  structuring 
than  a  real  one.  At  a  certain  point  it  is  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  a  second  type  of  ex¬ 
periential  enquiry,  the  case-study.  A  case- 
study  involves  a  first  hand  report  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  situation,  together  with  original  docu¬ 
ments,  and  preferably  also  with  film  and 
photographs.  There  is  far  more  selection  and 
structuring  than  with  most  field  visits.  It  is 
nevertheless  possible  for  the  enquirer  to  de¬ 
velop  his  or  her  own  theoretical  framework. 

A  third  kind  of  experiential  enquiry  is  re¬ 
lated  to  skills.  In  most  workshops  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  participants  should  develop  cer¬ 
tain  new  skills,  or  increase  their  competence 
with  old  ones.  There  are  of  course  very  many 
skills  relevant  to  peace  education  —  data 
collecting,  and  presentation  of  results,  ob¬ 
viously,  but  also  social  skills  (including  em¬ 
pathy,  intuitive  perception  of  group  dynamics, 
cross-cultural  communication,  and  things 
such  as  chairing  or  facilitating  a  discussion), 
artistic  skills,  and  political  skills. 

Finally  in  the  enquiry  phase  there  is  a  de¬ 
liberate  encounter  with  theory  —  with  con¬ 
cepts  and  generalisations  worked  out  in  the 
past  by  others,  and  by  the  workshop  partici¬ 
pants  themselves.  Certainly,  of  course,  there 
has  been  reference  to  theory  already  during 
the  workshop.  But  earlier  it  was  incidental, 
not  central.  It  is  only  now.  towards  the  end 
of  the  workshop’s  second  phase,  that  the 
examination  and  discussion  of  theory  is  ex¬ 
plicitly  encouraged. 
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Third  phase:  synthesis 

Like  the  two  previous  phases,  the  third  can 
be  divided  into  two  sub-phases.  As  shown  in 
Table  Two,  these  are  to  do  with,  respectively, 
general  principles  and  specific  practical  pro¬ 
posals. 

General  principles  can  be  expressed  in  in¬ 
dividual  reports,  or  else  a  joint  statement,  or 
declaration,  or  manifesto.  But  it  is  important 
to  recall  that  they  can  alternatively  be  in¬ 
tuitive  and  non-linear.  For  example,  they  can 
be  expressed  through  a  piece  of  theatre,  or 
through  the  visual  arts.  In  many  workshops  it 
is  useful  jf  the  drawing  up  of  a  discursive 
statement  can  be  preceded  by,  or  any  way 
accompanied  by,  a  presentation  which  in¬ 
volves,  and  which  appeals  to,  the  feelings 
and  imagination. 

At  the  summer  school  of  the  International 
Peace  Research  Association,  in  1975,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  peace  education  group  created 
not  only  a  general  statement  about  theo¬ 
retical  principles  and  priorities  but  also  a 
piece  of  drama  —  in  the  form  of  a  mock  trial 
—  which  they  presented  on  the  last  day  of 
the  conference.  This  was  almost  certainly  as 
effective  as  their  formal  statement  in  com¬ 
municating  the.ir  ideas  and  concerns,  and  in 
helping  the  group’s  individual  members  to 
articulate  what  they  had  learnt  during  the 
previous  fortnight.  Not  least,  it  permitted  them 
to  express  and  acknowledge  tensions  within 
the  group,  and  tensions  inside  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  ‘I  must  admit,’  wrote  Magnus  Haavel- 
srud  later,  ‘that  no  previous  experience  has 
made  it  so  clear  to  me  what  responsibility 
I  personally  have  ...  It  is  inevitable  that  we 
begin  in  our  real  situations  in  order  to  affect 
changes  in  other  places  in  the  world.’ (21) 

If  the  workshop  participants  are  already 
colleagues  in  the  same  work-team  or  politi¬ 
cal  campaign  then  the  final  phase  of  the 
workshop,  involving  proposals  for  practical 
and  real  action,  is  to  do  with  collaborative 
planning.  If,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
participants  have  come  from,  and  are  about 
to  return  to,  many  different  places,  this  final 
phase  is  more  individualised.  But  in  both 
instances  there  can  be  a  sense  of  mutual 
accountability,  and  a  commitment  to  meet 
again,  some  time  in  the  future,  for  further 
reflection. 


The  probability  or  possibility  of  further 
meetings  in  the  future  permits  the  linear  dia¬ 
gram  implied  in  Figure  Two  to  be  re-drawn  as 
a  spiral,  as  shown  in  Figure  Three. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Figure  Three 
represents  not  only  a  series  of  workshops 
over  time  but  also,  more  accurately  than  Table 
Two,  the  process  of  each  individual  work¬ 
shop.  The  linear  diagram  was  useful,  cer 
tainly,  for  preliminary  clarity.  But  the  reality 
at  most  workshops  is  not  a  linear  one:  there 
is,  rather,  a  spiral  movement.  During  the 
later  phases  (generalising  and  action  pro 
posals)  there  is  stili  much  re-visiting  anc 
deepening  of  points  touched  on  earlier.  Anc 
already  in  the  early  phases  people  are  con 
sciously  or  unconsciously  talking  and  think 
ing  about  action  proposals,  and  beginning 
to  negotiate  a  statement  of  general  principles 
Another  way  of  putting  it  is  to  say  that  a  work 
shop  consists  of  a  series  of  cycles,  with  the 
third  phase  of  one  cycle  merging  invisibly 
with  the  first  phase  of  the  next.  There  is  ar 
unending  sequence  of  thesis,  antithesis,  syn 
thesis. 

Concluding  note 

This  article  can  itself  be  placed  on  the 
spiral  shown  in  Figure  Three.  From  the  poinl 
of  view  of  the  author  it  belongs  to  the  stari 
of  the  third  phase  in  the  cycle  —  generalis¬ 
ing.  It  is  linked  backwards  to  an  enquiry 
phase  (enquiry  into  the  work  of  the  Work 
Studies  Project,  and  through  field  visits  tc 
other  courses  and  conferences,  and  through 
theoretical  reading  and  study),  which  in  its 
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jrn  was  Linked  backwards  to  a  climate  and 
genda  established  collaboratively  with 
arious  other  people.  It  is  linked  forwards  to 
jrther  action  —  further  workshops  and  con- 
srences  organised  by  the  World  Studies 
roject. 

From  the  reader’s  point  of  view  the  article 
elongs  to  the  end  of  the  second  phase  —  the 
heory’  part  of  enquiry.  It  may  or  may  not 
ave  been  useful  in  this  respect.  Perhaps  it 
'ould  have  been  more  useful,  or  any  way 
iss  useless,  .if  it  had  been  accompanied  or 
^placed  by  a  case-study  description  of  a 
articular  seminar  or  workshop?  Certainly 
iere  is  a  great  need  for  case-study  descrip- 
ons,  not  just  for  generalisations  of  the  kind 
resented  here. (22) 

There  is  a  need  also,  it  had  been  assumed 
i  this  article,  for  people  involved  in  world 
tudies  and  multicultural  education  to  build  a 
leory  amongst  themselves  as  to  how  work¬ 
tops  work.  What,  ideally,  is  the  process  of 
^flection?  What  are  useful  ways  of  encourag- 
ig  and  supporting  the  process  of  reflection? 
/hat  recurring  stumbling-blocks  are  there? 
/hat  basic  structure  is  there?  It  is  as  a  con- 
ibution  to  the  collaborative  asking  and 
andljng  of  such  questions  that  this  article 
i,  finally,  offered. 
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David  Walker  and  Neil  Taylor.  Neil  Taylor,  who  is  th< 
director  of  Ikon  Productions,  also  helped  with  th< 
design  of  Learning  for  Change  in  World  Society,  an< 
has  been  a  constant  companion  of  the  World  Studiei 
Project  for  several  years,  providing  challenge  and  criti 
cism  as  well  as  encouragement. 

Other  friends  and  helpers  in  the  UK 

All  the  following  have  helped  through  discussion  o 
correspondence  and  several  have  helped  to  organisi 
meetings  and  conferences: 

Wally  Allan,  John  Anderson,  Rex  Andrews,  Johi 
Baxter,  David  Bolam,  Patricia  Bowen,  David  Bridges 
Godfrey  Brown,  Barbara  Clark,  John  Colclough,  Bol 
Crane,  Joan  Farrelly,  Nance  Fyson,  Ivor  Goodson,  Dere 
Heater,  Robin  Hodgkin,  Alan  Jenkins,  Ray  Jenkins 
Anne  Johnson,  Catherine  Kennally,  Chris  Leeds,  Rose 
mary  Mackin,  Ken  Millins,  David  Millwood,  John  Oxen 
ham,  Mervyn  Powell,  John  Poxon,  Margaret  Quass 
Colin  Reid,  Mary  Philip  Rendall,  Keith  Richardson 
David  Sejby,  Elaine  Sexton,  Tom  Shaw,  Ray  Shostak 
Richard  Tames,  Og  Thomas,  Derek  Walker,  James 
Wetz,  Roy  Williams,  Brian  Wren,  David  and  Jill  Wrighl 

Outside  UK 

Robert  Aspeslagh  (Netherlands),  Azril  and  Ana  Baca 
(Peru),  James  Becker  (US),  Mario  Borrelli  (Italy) 
Robin  Burns  (Australia),  Li  Shiun  Chang  (Taiwan) 
Ingrid  Classenbauer  (FRG),  Jyoti  Desai  (India),  Celim 
D  Lima  (India),  Jaime  Diaz  (Columbia),  Magnus 
Haavelsrud  (Norway),  Bob  Hanvey  (US),  Tony  Hep 
worth  (Australia),  Koji  Kato  (Japan),  Betty  Kin< 
(Australia),  Jon  Kinghorn  (US),  Bill  Kingsford  (US) 
Ernst  Age  Johnsen  (Norway),  Marianne  Lindstron 
(Sweden),  Gerald  Marker  (US),  Robert  Molten< 
(Zambia),  Ward  Morehouse  (US),  Yoshiko  Nomur< 
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Japan),  Bill  Nesbitt  (US),  Anatol  Pikas  (Sweden), 
•etty  Reardon  (US),  Heidrun  Recke  (FRG) ,  John 
ogers  (New  Zealand),  William  Shaw  (US),  John 
Ihippee  (US),  Amarjit  Singh  (India),  Barbara  Stan- 
>rd  (US),  Hisako  Ukita  (Japan),  Jeanne  Vickers 
Switzerland),  David  Wolsk  (US),  Jayne  Millar  Wood 
US),  Chris  Wulf  (FRG). 

eminal  writings 

he  following  have  contributed  to  the  World  Studies 
,roject  through  their  writings.  Several  of  them  have 
Dntributed  also  through  personal  contact  and  dis- 
ussion: 

Lee  Anderson  —  various  articles  and  papers  over  the 
ears,  all  eventually  contained  or  summarised  in 
chooling  and  Citizenship  in  a  Global  Age,  published 
y  the  Mid-America  Program  for  Global  Perspectives  in 
ducation,  Indiana  University,  1979. 

James  Becker  —  various  articles  and  privately  cir- 
ulated  papers,  including  in  particular  ‘International 
nd  Cross-Cultural  Experiences’  in  G.  Henderson,  ed, 
ducation  for  Peace,  ASCD  Washington  1973; 

Kamla  Bhasin  —  various  articles  and  reports  on  her 
ork  as  a  change-agent  in  Asian  villages,  for  example 
reaking  Barriers:  a  South  Asian  experience  of  training 
Dr  participatory  development,  FAO  Bangkok  1978; 

David  Bridges  —  his  dissertation  at  the  University  of 
ondon  in  1971  ‘Education  for  International  Under- 
tanding’,  and  the  articles  based  on  it  which  appear  in 
Elliott  and  R.  Pring,  eds,  Social  Education  and  Social 
nderstanding,  University  of  London  Press  1975;  also 
is  evaluation  of  a  World  Studies  Project  conference, 
Dnly  One  Earth  —  what  and  how  should  we  be 
caching?’,  spring  1975; 

John  Burton  —  particularly  World  Society,  Cambridge 
niversity  Press  1972,  and  The  Study  of  World  Society, 
iternational  Studies  Association  (Pittsburgh)  1974; 

Malcolm  Caldwell  —  The  Wealth  of  Some  Nations, 
ed  Press  1977; 

Bernard  Crick  —  his  articles  on  political  education, 
ollected  in  B.  Crick  and  A.  Porter,  eds,  Political  Edu¬ 
ction  and  Political  Literacy,  Longmans  1978; 

Dag  Hammarskjold  Foundation  —  their  journal  De- 
elopment  Dialogue  which  appears  twice  a  year,  and 
i  particular  their  promotion  of  the  Cocoyoc  Declara- 
on,  1974,  and  the  issue  entitled  ‘What  Now  —  another 
evelopment’,  autumn  1975; 

Paulo  Freire  —  his  whole  oeuvre,  and  in  particular 
of  course)  Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed,  Penguin 
ooks  1972; 

Johan  Galtung  —  various  articles,  of  which  the 
ngls  most  important  is  ‘A  structural  theory  of  im- 
erialism’,  Journal  of  Peace  Research  (Oslo)  1971;  his 
ontribution  in  M.  Haavelsrud,  ed,  Education  for  Peace, 
3C  1975,  is  a  useful  introduction  to  his  writings. 
Magnus  Haavelsrud  —  various  privatejy  circulated 
apers,  and  in  particular  ‘Principles  of  Peace  Educa- 
on’  in  M.  Haavelsrud,  ed,  Education  for  Peace,  IPC 
ress  1975; 

Robert  Hanvey  —  his  paper  ‘An  Attainable  Global 
ersoective’,  Center  for  Global  Perspectives,  New  York. 
t)76; 


James  Henderson  —  his  articles  on  world  studies  in 
The  New  Era  in  the  1960s;  the  series  of  world  studies 
books  which  he  has  edited  for  Routledge  and  Kegan 
Paul;  and  his  book  Education  for  World  Understanding, 
Pergamon  Press  1968; 

Jon  Kinghorn  —  his  writings  over  the  years  on  the 
design  of  inservice  courses  and  workshops  for 
teachers,  of  which  the  most  recent  is  School  Improve¬ 
ment  through  Global  Education  —  a  consensus  and 
diversity  workshop,  Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation 
1979; 

Stig  Lindholm  —  his  reports  Seeing  for  Oneself, 
SIDA  Information  Division  Stockholm  1975,  and  Con¬ 
joining,  Identity,  Meaning,  University  of  Stockholm 
1 975; 

David  Millwood  —  the  series  of  resource  packs  which 
he  compiled  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1971- 
1975,  including  in  particular  the  one  on  Conscien- 
tisation;  and  various  articles  and  booklets; 

Betty  Reardon  —  various  articles  and  curriculum 
materials,  including  in  particular  her  article  ‘Trans¬ 
formations  into  peace  and  survival:  programs  for  the 
1970’s,  in  G.  Henderson,  ed,  Education  for  Peace, 
ASCD  Washington  1973. 

Chris  Searle  —  all  four  of  his  books  on  classroom 
teaching,  The  Forsaken  Lover,  Routledge  1972,  This 
New  Season,  Caider  and  Boyars  1973,  Classrooms  of 
Resistance  and  The  World  in  a  Classroom,  Writers 
and  Readers  Publishing  Cooperative,  1975  and  1977 
respectively. 

Barbara  Stanford  —  her  book  Peacemaking,  Bantam 
Books  1976. 

Hisako  Ukita  —  the  paper  which  she  prepared  for  the 
conference  at  the  University  of  Keele  in  1974,  ‘Some 
thoughts  on  education  for  peace  —  a  non-Western 
perspective’,  published  subsequently  in  the  books  edi¬ 
ted  by  Magnus  Haavelsrud  and  by  Barbara  Stanford, 
detaijs  above. 

Barbara  Ward  —  her  books  of  the  1970s,  Only  One 
Earth  (1972),  The  House  of  Man  (1976),  and  Progress 
for  a  Small  Planet  (1979),  all  published  by  Penguin 
Books;  and  various  articles,  including  in  particular 
‘The  Cocoyoc  Declaration’  (to  which  also  Johan  Gal¬ 
tung  contributed  a  great  deal),  published  in  Develop- 
m2nt  Dialogue  1974,  No.  2. 

Brian  Wren  —  various  privately  circulated  papers; 
the  publications  of  Third  World  First;  and  his  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Justice,  SCM  Press  1976. 

David  Wolsk  —  the  papers  which  he  wrote  for  Unesco, 
1971-1974,  eventually  published  as  An  Experience- 
Centred  Curriculum,  Paris  1975. 

Christoph  Wulf  —  various  writings  in  English  and 
German,  including  in  particular  the  work  he  did  to 
edt  and  produce  Handbook  for  Peace  Education, 
Internat'ona!  Peace  Research  Association  (Oslo)  1974. 
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Children’s  Literature 

>  -  - 

)NCE  UPON  A  TIME  .  .  .  someone,  some¬ 
where  began  to  spin  a  story.  That  someone, 
/hoever  he  or  she  was,  discovered  that 
words  could  be  more  than  the  mere  ac- 
ompaniment  of  work  —  indicating,  exhort- 
ng,  questioning,  commanding  and  so  on  — 
ney  could  also  be  a  means  of  recreating 
ast  experience,  or  even  of  imagining  and 
reating  new  experiences,  possible  and  im- 
ossible.  Many  thousands  of  years  later 
ihakespeare  describes  the  process: 

.  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the 

poet’s  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives 

to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.’ 

The  tonic  value  of  the  story  and  of  poetry 
»  to  give  ‘a  local  habitation’,  to  give  ‘shape’, 
d  our  hopes  and  imaginings. 

It  is  not  only  the  fictional  Scheherazades  of 
nis  world  who  recognize  the  life-preserving 
nd  life-enchancing  value  of  the  story.  John 
unyan,  Bruno  Bettelheim,  Alexander  Solz- 
enitsyn  and  Wole  Soyinka  all  attest  to  the 
ractical  uses  of  fictive  enchantment  in  giving 
ope  amidst  confinement  in  prison,  concen- 
ation  camp  or  labour  camp.  For  others, 
naginative  literature  may  simply  provide  re¬ 
fuse  from  the  imprisonment  of  a  dull  and 
reary  life. 

The  idea  of  an  issue  of  The  New  Era  de- 
Dted  to  children’s  literature  originated  at  the 
^EF  International  Conference  in  Ypsilanti, 
lichigan,  USA,  where  Rex  Andrews  and 
hyllis  Boyson,  co-editors  of  this  issue,  met  in 
ie  workshop,  ‘Children’s  Literature:  a  Bridge 
»  Cross-Cultural  Understanding’.  Animated 
y  their  own  involvement  in  the  workshop  and 
ncouraged  by  the  response  of  participants, 
»ey  wanted  to  continue  the  spirit  of  the 
essions  and  the  cross-cultural  exchange 
:  knowledge  beyond  the  conference.  The 
ea  of  simply  co-authoring  a  single  article 
r  The  New  Era  grew,  with  the  interest 
id  support  of  the  editorial  committee,  to  an 
itire  issue  dedicated  to  children’s  litera¬ 


ture,  with  the  promise  of  another  issue  during 
1981. 

We  wish  to  thank  those  writers  who  have 
contributed  to  this  issue,  and  also  those  who 
have  already  voiced  an  interest  in  submitting 
articles  for  the  1981  publication.  Additional 
material  will  be  welcome,  and  we  urge 
readers  to  send  in  articles  related  to  child¬ 
ren’s  literature  organizations  and  resources  in 
different  countries;  books  for  children  and 
young  adults  (especially  those  with  a  world¬ 
wide  scope);  and  overviews  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  field  of  children’s  literature  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  In  addition,  and  specifically, 
we  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  learn  how 
children  from  different  cultures  respond  to 
one  particular  book;  and  the  book  Crow  Boy 
by  Taro  Yashima  has  been  selected,  as  a 
result  of  the  response  it  met  with  from  the 
workshop  participants  in  Ypsilanti.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  Crow  Boy  is  a  beautiful 
book,  sensitively  written  and  illustrated,  and 
affording  an  opportunity  for  children  to  iden¬ 
tify  commonalities  and  differences  of  people 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  can  provide 
the  reader  (or  listener)  with  insight  into  the 
universal  role  of  the  outsider  although  it  is  set 
within  the  particular  context  of  a  Japanese 
school.  Teachers  and  parents  concerned  with 
the  younger  reader  are  invited  to  collect  and 
send  in  children’s  responses  to  Crow  Boy 
adding  any  details  (such  as  age,  etc.)  they 
consider  relevant.  Please  send  both  respon¬ 
ses  to  Crow  Boy  and  articles  to:  Phyllis  Boy- 
son,  258  East  Linden  Avenue,  Englewood, 
NJ  07631,  USA. 

We  hope,  meanwhile,  that  the  present  is¬ 
sue,  with  its  diverse  expressions  of  opinion, 
research  accounts,  information  and  com¬ 
ment,  will  provide  some  help  and  interest  to 
all  those  concerned  with  imaginative  litera¬ 
ture  for  children. 

REX  ANDREWS 
PHYLLIS  BOYSON 
LESLIE  SMITH 
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Children’s  Literature:  A  Bridge  to 
Cross-Cultural  Understanding 


Phyllis  Boyson  &  Anita  Rich 


The  World  Scene:  Children’s  Literature 
Around  the  World 

Children’s  literature  enjoys  a  more  prestigious 
position  today  than  at  any  other  point  in  his¬ 
tory.  Current  national  and  international  con¬ 
cerns  and  trends  are  similar  in  both  the  ad¬ 
vanced  and  developing  nations  of  the  world. 
Although  the  focus  of  attention  varies  from 
nation  to  nation,  there  js  general  recognition 
of  the  need  to  increase  the  supply  of  books 
available  to  young  people,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  books  published,  and  to  devise 
ways  of  getting  children  and  books  together. 

Many  developing  countries  are  concerned 
with  the  technological  aspects  of  book  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  and  the  preparation 
of  a  national  literature.  Some  of  the  advanced 
nations  have  moved  beyond  this  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  devote  their  attention  to  the 
refinement  of  literary  style  and  content  and 
to  the  exchange  of  books  on  an  international 
level.  The  former  countries,  for  the  most 
part,  place  a  major  emphasis  on  providing 
literature  to  extend  children’s  perceptions  of 
their  own  environments.  The  latter  countries, 
although  still  concerned  with  their  own 
society,  are  also  developing  books  that  offer 
a  broader,  more  international  perspective. 
Nationalism  and  internationalism  live  side  by 
side. 

Current  themes  in  children’s  books  reflect 
the  issues  and  serious  concerns  of  each 
nation.  Within  countries  where  different  lan¬ 
guage  or  cultural  groups  co-exist  (e.g.  USA 
—  Hispanic/Anglo-Saxon/American  Indian; 
Norway  —  Landsmaal/Bokma;  England  — 
Anglo-Saxon/Pakistan/Indian),  one  sees  a 
trend  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  minority 
cultures  and  languages  via  books.  Although 
each  culture  has  its  own  particular  construc¬ 
tion  of  reality,  the  idea  of  the  use  of  realism 
in  literature  for  children  is  prevalent  through¬ 
out  the  world.  This  coincides  with  the  varied 
and  changing  definitions  of  childhood  and 


what  is  appropriate  for  children  to  read.  Since 
World  War  II,  realism  in  books  replaces  many 
of  the  didactic  religious-oriented  literary 
works  of  the  past.  In  most  children’s  libraries 
today,  one  finds  an  abundance  of  these  books 
alongside  traditional  classics,  fantasies,  fairy 
and  folk  tales. 

Some  of  the  common  concerns  dealt  with 
in  this  realistic  literature,  both  at  national  anc 
international  levels,  are  (1)  minority  group 
cultures  within  a  country,  (2)  the  role  of  the 
woman  in  society,  (3)  racism  and  sexism 
(4)  changing  family  patterns  (i.e.,  divorce 
the  one  parent  family) ,  (5)  the  ‘handicapped 
(or  child  who  is  different),  (6)  sickness  anc 
death,  (7)  ecology,  (8)  the  aged,  (9)  prob 
lem  solving  and  mastery;  (10)  violence,  (11) 
career  models,  (12)  different  ways  of  life  ir 
other  countries. 

Children’s  Literature  as  a  Vehicle  for  Cross- 
Cultural  Understanding:  problems  and 
challenges 

Technological  advances  this  century  have 
heightened  our  awareness  of  the  interde 
pendence  of  nations  while  creating  challen 
ges  to  harmonious  existence.  Recognisinc 
this  interdependence  and  discussing  the  im 
portance  of  sharing  and  understanding  cul 
tural  experiences  through  the  exchange  o 
books,  Haviland(l)  has  noted  that:  ‘In  the 
field  of  children’s  literature  as  in  many  othe 
matters,  nations  are  truly  connected  and  in 
terdependent.  The  literature  of  Japan,  fo 
example,  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  * 
translation  program  .  .  .  (while)  .  .  .  the  pro 
duction  of  distinctive  picture  books  in  Japar 
has,  through  translation  and  republishing,  sig 
nificantly  enriched  the  picture  book  field  if 
Western  countries.’  (p.327). 

However,  there  are  many  problems  an( 
challenges  inherent  in  the  consideration  o 
children’s  literature  as  a  vehicle  for  persona 
growth,  cultural  and  social  development  anc 
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nternational  understanding.  Some  concerns 
ind  issues  are  related  to  the  selection,  publi¬ 
cation,  dissemination,  and  translation  of 
»ooks.  Others  relate  to  adult  education  (of 
eachers  and  parents)  and  the  understanding 
if  the  role  of  children’s  literature  as  part  of 
lome,  school  and  societal  curricula.  This 
;ection  of  the  article  focuses  on  three  areas: 
ranslation,  selection,  and  teacher  education. 

‘ranslation 

Clearly  a  direct  way  to  bridge  cultures  is  to 
hare  wjth  other  countries,  through  transla- 
ion,  books  that  provide  insights  into  one’s 
►wn  country;  but  the  problems  inherent  in 
ranslation  are  not  always  apparent.  From  the 
publisher’s  perspective,  there  is  the  problem 
if  learning  what  is  being  published  in  other 
ountries,  determining  which  books  should 
e  made  available  to  children  of  one’s  own 
ountry,  securing  the  translator  and  editing 
ne  translated  manuscript. 

Mildred  L.  Batchelor,  former  Executive  Sec- 
etary  of  the  Children’s  Services  Division  of 
ne  American  Library  Association  in  the 
960’s  was  greatly  concerned  with  the  ques- 
on  of  translation  and  gathered  information 
nd  opinions  from  professionals  in  Europe  in 
rder  to  achieve  the  best  possible  exchange 
•f  books.  Today,  in  recognition  of  her  work, 
n  annual  award  .is  presented  on  Hans  Christ- 
in  Anderson’s  birthday,  to  the  publisher  of 
le  most  oustanding  book  originally  published 
i  a  foreign  country  and  subsequently  trans¬ 
ited  and  published  in  the  United  States(2). 

Melinda  Martin,  an  American  educator  who 
articipated  in  a  1976  summer  study  tour  in 
urope,  Internationalism  in  Children’s  Litera- 
ire,  pinpointed  a  common  problem  in  all  the 
ountries  she  visited:  translations  are  not 
Iways  accurate  and  the  process  is  often 
xpensive,  tedious  and  slow.  Since  book 
election  is  based  largely  on  reviews  from 
tiropean  book  fairs,  American  publishers  are 
ometimes  at  a  disadvantage  if  they  do  not 
sad  all  languages.  (3) 

Translation  presents  a  problem  on  the  in- 
>rnational  as  well  as  national,  scene.  The 
iternational  Research  Society  for  Children’s 
Terature  conducted  a  symposium  which  ad- 
"essed  itself  to  the  topic  ‘Children’s  Books 
Translation:  the  Situation  and  the  Prob¬ 


lems’.  The  participants  acknowledged  that 
‘Variation  in  terminology  between  different 
languages  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to 
international  scientific  communications.’ 
(Phaedrus,  Spring  1976). 

Translation  is  one  solution  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  sharing  experiences  between  cul¬ 
tures.  Another  way  is  through  the  writing  of 
books  by  native  authors  about  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  However,  other  problems  and  questions 
are  related  to  this  procedure: 

1.  Do  authors,  brought  up  and  living  in  one 
culture,  have  the  necessary  perspective,  ex¬ 
periences  and  tools  to  perceive  and  relate 
accurately  and  sensitively  the  experiences 
and  cultural  habits  of  another  culture? 

2.  Are  these  authors,  spending  little,  if  any, 
time  in  the  country,  more  apt  to  transmit 
stereotypes  of  that  society? 

3.  Do  these  authors  miss  important  aspects 
of  a  culture  and  choose  to  report  only  those 
elements  of  society  that  they  intuitively  under¬ 
stand  or  agree  with? 

4.  Can  the  flavor  of  a  culture  be  captured 
in  a  second  language? 

Neither  method  of  sharing  experiences  bet¬ 
ween  cultures  (translation  of  books  or  the 
writing  of  books  by  authors  not  indigenous 
to  the  country  written  about)  is  problem-free. 
However,  it  appears  that  both  have  a  place, 
together,  in  fulfilling  the  goal  of  using  litera¬ 
ture  to  help  advance  cross-cultural  under¬ 
standing. 

One  problem  somewhat  common  to  both  is 
related  to  the  nature  of  language  itself  and  its 
interrelationship  with  other  aspects  of  culture. 
A  specific  language  is  a  vital  component  of 
the  total  culture;  it  reflects  perceptions  and 
attitudes;  its  categorization  of  reality  often 
affects  the  nature  and  extent  of  stereotyping 
and  prejudices.  As  Sapir(4)  stated:  ‘A  lan¬ 
guage  is  more  than  its  dictionary.’ 

Words  derive  meaning  from  a  cultural  con¬ 
text,  Thus,  perhaps  part  of  a  culture  is  not 
known  to  the  reader  unless  he  or  she  reads 
in  the  original  text.  Since  it  is  not  possible 
for  all  people  to  learn  all  languages,  trans¬ 
lators,  and  other  authors,  need  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  position  of  language  in  a  culture  and 
to  have  a  basic  familiarity  with  the  culture 
before  translating  its  literature. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  US  that  books 
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that  truly  cross  cultures  are  not  made  as 
readily  available  to  children  as  those  which 
are  less  foreign  in  spirit,  tone,  or  setting;  or 
which  could  have  been  written  by  American 
writers.  Librarians  and  reviewers,  who  often 
determine  what  books  wjll  be  purchased,  may 
be  responding  to  the  possibility  that  subtle¬ 
ties  of  humor,  idiomatic  expressions,  and 
portrayal  of  divergent  social  settings  may  not 
be  appreciated  by  readers  of  another  country. 
Lamenting  the  trend,  Sawicki(5)  has  said: 
‘If  we  are  going  to  think  about  translations  as 
bridging  cultures,  then  I  think  we  must  rea¬ 
lize  that  there  is  resistance  to  books  which 
genuinely  do  this.  Many  librarians  are  not 
even  giving  those  books  a  chance.  To  me, 
that  is  a  pity,  particularly  for  American  child¬ 
ren  who  live  in  a  country  which  except  for 
Mexico  and  Canada,  is  geographically  iso¬ 
lated  from  other  foreign  countries.’ 

Maria  Polushkin(6)  a  well  known  trans¬ 
lator,  fluent  in  both  English  and  Russian,  has 
described  her  own  struggle  to  select  appro¬ 
priate  words.  Often  she  finds  that  a  passage 
that  made  her  laugh  in  its  original  Russian 
had  onjy  been  funny  because  of  a  twist  in  a 
familiar  Russian  word,  a  pun  that  defied 
translation.  She  credits  Jorge  Luis  Borges, 
at  a  translation  seminar  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  with  recognizing  two  legitimate  ways  to 
translate  —  literally,  or  by  re-creation.  Polush- 
kjn,  who  views  translation  as  a  creative  art 
rather  than  as  a  science,  describes  her  own 
approach:  ‘I  immerse  myself  in  another  writer’s 
art,  probing  and  analyzing  every  nuance;  and 
then,  I  set  about  trying  to  re-create  that  work 
in  what  amounts  to  a  different  medium  —  in 
this  case,  the  English  language.’  (p.257). 

As  Alexander  Pei (7)  of  the  Masada  Press 
stated,  ‘.  .  .  it’s  easy  to  translate  a  book,  but 
translating  a  whole  cultural  experience  is 
another  matter.’ 

Selection 

The  challenges  concerned  with  the  selection 
of  books  for  children,  within  a  country,  for 
national  publication  and  distribution,  involve 
similar  decisions,  in  many  ways,  to  those 
necessary  in  selecting  books  for  international 
exchange  and  dissemination.  These  deci¬ 
sions,  based  on  value  systems,  often  involve 
conflict,  confusion  and  control.  The  contro¬ 


versies  revolve  around  two  questions:  ‘Where 
does  selectivity  end  and  censorship  begin?' 
and  ‘Who  makes  the  decisions?’ 

Lively  debates  take  place  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean.  Debates,  at  times,  centering 
around  the  standards  and  criteria  of  literary 
style;  at  other  times,  discussions  focus  on  the 
analysis  of  appropriate  content  in  children’s 
literature.  Sometimes,  content  is  sacrificed 
for  form,  and  vice  versa.  The  criteria  involved 
in  evaluation  are  often  dependent  on  the 
perspective  of  those  jn  control  at  a  particu¬ 
lar  time  and  place.  Inherent  in  the  process 
of  selection  of  some  books  is  the  rejection 
of  others;  from  another  perspective,  ‘when  is 
rejection  called  banning?’ 

In  an  article  in  The  New  York  Times 
Richard  Flaste(8)  reported  on  a  controversy 
issue  in  the  United  States  of  America  rela 
ted  to  selection,  censorship  and  ‘banning 
“bad”  books  in  a  “good”  cause.’  The  issue 
revolves  around  different  perspectives  pre 
sented  by  the  American  Library  Associatior 
and  The  Council  on  Interracial  Books  fol 
Children.  The  Council  passed  a  resolutior 
that  called  for  the  training  of  librarians  tc 
make  them  more  aware  of  sexism  and  racisrr 
in  books.  This  organization  wants  the  librar 
ians  to  select  only  non-sexist  and  non-racis 
books  jn  order  to  discourage  their  reader* 
from  reading  books  that  do  not  meet  the  ap 
propriate  criteria  for  non-sexism  and  non 
racism.  Thus  ‘good’  causes  can  create  a  forrr 
of  censorship.  Several  members  of  The  Ameri 
can  Library  Association  object  to  the  use  o 
librarians  in  the  role  of  ‘censor’;  they  believe 
that  the  traditional  objective  role  of  librariar 
should  be  upheld  and  they  should  not  be 
‘message  evaluators.’  Mary  Jane  Anderson 
ALA  executive  secretary,  believes  that  non 
sexist  books  are  good,  but  that  ‘the  librarian’; 
job  is  to  provide  a  profusion  of  books  ant 
make  certain  that  all  points  of  view  are  re 
presented  in  the  shelves.’  This  controversy 
demonstrates  the  problems  and  challenge; 
that  may  accompany  selection  of  books  wher 
different  perceptions  and  causes  are  taker 
into  account. 

Another  problem  related  to  book  selectioi 
occurred  in  1971  on  the  international  scene 
Cross-cultural  exchange  of  books  can  resul 
in  misunderstanding,  effrontation  and  a  clash 
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ng  of  ideologies  when  different  cultures  have 
different  value  systems,  attitudes  or  mores. 
Just  as  certain  groups  within  a  country  ad¬ 
vocate  the  elimination  of  particular  images  in 
children’s  literature  (i.e.  stereotypic  images  of 
slacks,  Indians,  women),  some  countries  do 
sot  want  their  children  exposed  to  images 
hat  conflict  with  their  own  cultural  values. 
\n  example  of  this  is  the  recent  Pinnochlo 
ssue  between  Italy  and  Japan.  The  Japanese 
culture  looks  kindly  on  ‘handicapped’  people; 
he  image  of  the  handicapped  in  Pinnochio  is 
a  negative  one.  Thus,  a  group  of  Japanese 
scholars  advocated  ‘no  Pinnochio.’  Some 
talians,  offended,  retaliated  with  a  threat  to 
boycott  some  Japanese  products.  (Time, 
lune  10,  1971).  Here  again  the  question  is, 
When  does  selectivity  become  censorship?’ 
ind  ‘can  books  be  a  bridge  to  cross-cultural 
inderstanding  if  the  flow  of  books  between 
countries  has  some  built-in  control  mechan- 
sm?’ 

The  many  implications  of  these  two  contro- 
ersies  provide  challenges  for  cross-cultural 
>rganizations  interested  in  national  and  inter- 
lational  selection,  dissemination  and  ex¬ 
change  of  books.  Perhaps  as  Humpty  Dumpty 
tsked  Alice  in  Through  the  Looking  Glass: 
The  question  is  which  is  to  be  master  — 
hat’s  all.’ 

"eacher  Education 

n  order  to  fulfil  the  educational  goals  of  any 
country,  the  teacher  education  program  bears 
pecial  attention.  The  challenges  intrinsic  to 
hese  programs  in  the  area  of  children’s 
terature  are  multiple. 

The  major  task  of  the  teacher,  in  bringing 
hildren  to  literature  and  literature  to  child- 
3r\,  involves  more  than  just  the  accumula- 
on  of  a  large  number  of  books  on  the  class- 
Dom  shelves.  A  vital  part  of  this  task  is  the 
sacher’s  own  continuing  education,  know- 
5dge,  skills,  sensitivity  to  all  people  in  the 
'orld,  and  understanding  of  the  potential 
ower  of  books  in  children’s  personal  and 
ocial  development.  True  sensitivity  to  the 
alue  of  children’s  literature  in  the  school 
urriculum  includes  an  understanding  of 
terature  as  an  art  form  as  well  as  a  source 
f  knowledge. 

In  the  college  curricula  throughout  the 


world  children’s  literature  has  become  more 
valued  in  recent  years.  However,  many  of  the 
courses  are  still  optional  and  are  considered 
tangential  to  the  basic  curriculum  of  a 
teacher’s  program.  In  addition,  the  courses 
offered  to  undergraduates  are  basically  sur¬ 
vey  type  courses.  It  is  hoped  that  children’s 
literature  courses  will  become  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  more  varied  and  that  they  will  be 
placed  at  the  core  of  the  total  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  program.  In  a  college  program  a  great 
deal  of  attention  js  given  to  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  skill  development.  Yet  often  the 
reasons  for  reading  and  the  inclusion  of  fine 
works  of  literature  are  left  out  of  the  curri¬ 
culum. 

Faced  with  the  challenges  and  power  of 
books  and  the  great  number  of  publications 
on  the  market,  it  is  necessary  to  send  out 
people  from  teachers’  colleges  and  library 
schools  who  are  well  versed  in  both  literary 
and  informative  books  for  children,  and  those 
who  are  qualified  to  judge  books  critically 
and  with  care.  To  be  effective  the  education 
of  the  teachers  of  children’s  literature  should 
include  experience  in:  (1)  aesthetics,  (2) 
content  analysis,  (3)  critical  thinking  skills, 
(4)  criteria  development  for  assessment  of 
literature  and  literary  criticism,  (5)  a  broad 
variety  of  genres  and  books  from  a  variety  of 
countries,  and  (6)  study  of  both  texts  and 
illustrations  as  potential  role  models  for 
children’s  development. 

To  use  literature  as  a  bridge  to  cross-cul¬ 
tural  understanding,  background  information 
in  a  variety  of  cultures  is  important.  This  ex¬ 
posure  will  hopefully  lead  to  less  stereotypic, 
less  biased  views  of  people  who  are  different 
from,  or  unknown  to,  the  teachers  and  the 
children.  The  dual  goal  is  to  help  human 
beings  recognize  similarities  between  people 
of  different  national  origins  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  differences  between  people.  There  are 
underlying  universal  characteristics  of  all 
humans.  \  .  .  any  well  written  children’s  book 
is  likely  to  contain  a  universal  message,  even 
within  what  appears  to  be  a  particularistic, 
national  experience.’  (Israel  Book  World, 
December  1976,  18).  Through  a  study  of  folk 
tales  and  folk  humor  from  different  cultures, 
teachers  and  students  can  begin  to  learn 
about  the  universality  of  humans  and  to 
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observe  differences  in  cultures.  ‘All  literature 
has  its  roots  in  oral  origins,  and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  in  how  many  guises  and  different  cul¬ 
tures  the  same  basic  situations  turn  up.’ 
(Kresh,  July  17,  1977).  In  a  recent  journal  in 
the  USA,  Jurich(9)  stated:  ‘What  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  for  a  child  to  discover  another  cul¬ 
ture  through  its  folk  humor  accurately  and 
artistically,  the  sense  and  soul  of  a  people 
is  made  explicit  through  those  stories  it  tra¬ 
ditionally  finds  funny.’ 

To  a  great  degree,  the  successful  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  wellrounded,  national  and 
international  children’s  literature  program 
within  the  school  curriculum  depends  on  a 
sensitively  developed  children’s  literature  pro¬ 
gram  within  the  college  curriculum.  For  inter¬ 
nationalism  to  become  a  reality,  all  human 
beings  who  are  involved  in  the  education  of 
children  must  be  helped  to  understand  the 
significant  role  that  literature  plays  in  the 
preservation  of  the  story  of  all  mankind  and 
in  the  development  of  people.  Literature  is  a 
major  achievement  of  the  human  species  —  a 
medium  of  self-expression  and  communica¬ 
tion. 

Although  there  may  be  some  problems  in 
getting  children  and  books  together  within  a 
country  and  in  exchanging  books  between 
countries,  the  challenges  can  act  as  an  in¬ 
spiration  for  students  and  teachers  of  child¬ 
ren’s  literature  .  .  .  educators,  librarians,  pub¬ 
lishers,  researchers,  and  parents. 

If  one  believes  in  the  creative  beauty  and 
potential  power  of  books, 

If  one  believes  in  books  as  vehicles  for 
national  and  international  communica¬ 
tion  and  understanding, 

If  one  believes  in  books  as  significant 
contributions  to  the  lifelong  education 
of  children  and  adults, 

Then  this  inspiration  and  these  beliefs 
can  lead  to  viable  solutions  to  the 
problems  and  to  positive,  fruitful  res¬ 
ponses  to  the  challenges 
By  people  who  care  about  children  and 
about  books. 

PHYLLIS  BOYSON  &  ANITA  RICH 
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IDEAS  No.  42:  Editor’s  Note 

Alongside  the  word  ‘CONTENTS’  on  the  inside  front- 
cover  of  this  issue  of  The  New  Era  (Vol.  61,  No.  3)  I 
have  placed  the  words  IDEAS  No.  43.  This  is  in  res¬ 
ponse  to  a  request  that  the  contribution  made  by  IDEAS 
is  identified  without  destroying  the  fusion  of  the  jour¬ 
nals  which  is  taking  place.  I  failed  to  make  such  iden¬ 
tification  of  IDEAS  No.  42  which  appeared  in  The  New 
Era  Vol.  61  No.  1,  the  January/February  1980  issue. 
I  hope  that  this  brief  note  will  put  the  record  straight. 

(L.A.S.) 
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Literature  Versus  Dogma 

Rex  Andrews 


Unlike  all  the  other  creatures  that  share  this 
Dlanet  Earth  with  us,  human  beings  are  ob- 
iged  to  inhabit  a  world  impregnated  with 
/alue.  The  gift  of  language  has  left  on  our 
:ongues  a  taste  for  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  Self-conscious  and  world-conscious, 
i ve  are  forcibly  ejected  from  the  innocent 
/istas  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  In  the  post- 
Hiroshima  age,  moreover,  we  are  in  danger 
Df  finding  (as  Matthew  Arnold  envisioned  a 
Dentury  ago)  that 
'.  .  .  the  world,  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new; 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor 
light, 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for 
pain; 

And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 
Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle 
and  flight, 

Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night.’ 

In  our  personal,  social  and  international 
:onfusion  we  seek  anxiously  for  patterns  and 
mnciples  of  order;  rules  or  touchstones  by 
t/hich  to  measure  our  conduct  and  the  thou- 
and  daily  acts  by  which  our  wellbeing  and 
»ur  destinies  are  enmeshed  in  the  complex 
/eb  of  life  shared  with  the  rest  of  humankind. 
Although  it  is  probable  that  by  far  the 
reatest  influence  on  our  values  is  our  first- 
and  experience  among  people  —  initially 
ur  families,  later  our  peer-groups  and  wider 
cquaintances  —  there  are  two  other  poten- 
ally  powerful  forces  continually  at  work:  the 
Drees  of  literature  and  dogma.  I  am  using 
"lese  terms  in  a  broad  sense  including  under 
*\e  heading  ‘literature’  all  creative  and  imag- 
fiative  story-telling  and  poetry  whether 
poken,  written  or  dramatized,  live,  televised 
ir  filmed;  and  under  the  heading  ‘dogma’ 
II  dogmas  and  ideologies  of  whatever  com- 
lexion  including  Catholicism,  Protestantism, 
larxism,  Islam,  etc,  whenever  seeking  to 
rovide  ready-made,  systematized  rules  and 


regulations  to  live  by. 

Central  to  the  discussion  which  follows  is 
the  belief  that  in  the  twentieth  century  litera¬ 
ture  is  by  far  a  safer  and  more  beneficial 
means  of  value-acquisition  than  dogma  and 
ideology.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
unparalleled  contraction  of  our  world  result¬ 
ing  from  the  technological  revolution  makes 
each  dogma  and  ideology  vulnerable  to  its 
neighbour.  When  the  values  embodied  in  a 
weakened  system  are  at  risk  there  is  a  danger 
that  they  may  be  either  lost  altogether  or 
warped  into  a  fanatical  attempt  to  destroy  the 
rival  system  —  dangerous  to  humanity  at 
large  in  a  world  of  overkill.  Literature,  on 
the  other  hand,  seeks  no  converts  and  binds 
none  to  the  values  it  embodies.  Readers  are 
free  to  take  from  the  open-ended  form  of 
poetry  and  story  whatever  meets  their  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  in  terms  of  psychological 
nourishment  or  social  insight.  The  values  in¬ 
corporated  in  literature  are  assimilated  in 
the  process  of  reliving  the  experiences  and 
emotions  of  the  characters  —  their  hopes, 
fears,  loves  and  hates,  trials,  failures  and 
successes.  Even  if  a  relatively  complex  pat¬ 
tern  of  conflicting  values  is  involved,  the 
reader  is  challenged,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  to  a  sensitive  assessment  of  the 
intertwined  strands  of  good  and  evil,  justice 
and  injustice  that  the  story  contains.  To  take 
a  simple  example,  the  reader  of  The  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin  is  free  to  side  at  will  with 
the  Piper,  the  Corporation,  the  children,  the 
parents  —  or  even  the  rats!  However  much 
the  story-teller  may  seek  to  sway  us,  given 
the  experience  we  are  free  to  exercise  our 
judgment  on  its  interpretation  however  we 
like. 

The  values  embodied  in  dogma,  on  the 
other  hand,  seek  to  claim  authority  over  any 
private  opinion  or  hesitation  in  a  believer’s 
mind.  It  is  regarded  as  heretical  to  deny  a 
truth  said  to  be  established  by  divine  reve¬ 
lation  and  defined  by  the  Christian  Church 
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or  the  Islamic  Imamate.  And  similarly  a  denial 
of  the  moral  or  historical  propositions  of 
Marxist-Leninist  ideology  may  be  held  to  be  a 
sign  of  insanity.  Dogmas  and  ideologies  seek 
to  give  emotional  security  in  return  for  social 
conformity  and  orthodox  commitment.  But 
the  price  is  high. 

Procrustes,  a  legendary  ill-famed  tyrant, 
might  have  been  a  genial  host  but  for  the 
bed  he  kept  for  his  guests.  Its  iron  frame  was 
of  a  standard  size:  if  his  guests  were  too  long 
for  this  he  cut  off  their  limbs  to  fit;  if  they 
were  too  short  he  stretched  them  on  the  rack 
until  they  were  the  correct  size.  The  relation 
between  dogma  and  ideology  to  the  human 
spirit  is  much  the  same;  they  offer  it  hospi¬ 
tality  and  then  rack  or  dismember  it  to  rule. 
The  essential  elasticity  and  mobility  of  spirit 
is  sacrificed  to  a  crippled  conformity,  and  the 
psychic  energy  that  might  have  been  free  to 
explore  the  world’s  scope  and  seek  a  tolerant 
understanding  of  the  variety  and  complexity 
of  human  motivation  and  conduct  is  turned 
inwardly  into  self-spite  and  outwardly  into 
censorious  aggressiveness.  Violence,  as  Eric 
Fromm  observed,  is  the  outcome  of  unlived 
life. 

Literature,  while  it  cannot  give  us  positive 
directives  for  living,  can  provide  us  with  in¬ 
sights  of  vital  importance  in  understanding 
human  behaviour.  It  can  provide  channels  for 
vicarious  living,  engaging  our  emotions  at 
one  remove  from  actuality.  And  (to  change 
the  metaphor)  it  can  provide  maps  of  po¬ 
tential  experience.  The  quality  of  such  maps 
depends  upon  the  experience,  skill  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  story-teller.  The  value  of  our 
interpretation  of  them  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  our  own  insight  and  critical  judg¬ 
ment.  Where  we  travel  (i.e.  ‘how  we  live’) 
with  the  aid  of  these  maps  depends  upon 
what  we  are  in  terms  of  our  innate  endow¬ 
ment,  the  level  of  consciousness  we  have 
achieved  and  our  motivation.  Literature  and 
stories  (like  visual  maps)  cannot  ‘show  us 
the  way’;  but  we  may  travel  with  more  safety 
and  interest  as  a  result  of  our  acquaintance 
with  them.  It  goes  without  saying  that  some 
maps  are  more  use  than  others,  and  that 
different  maps  are  useful  for  different  pur¬ 
poses;  and  the  same  is  true  of  literature. 

The  range  of  literature  is  immense  — 


from  nursery-rhymes  to  full-length  novels  and 
from  fairy  stories  to  science  fiction;  and  all  of 
it  is  to  some  extent  value-laden.  But  whereas 
dogma  is  consciously  didactic,  literature  is 
the  more  successful  to  the  extent  that  it  is  a 
detached  embodiment  of  truth.  Its  values  are 
presented  in  action,  and  often  without  com¬ 
ment.  We  may  experience  the  high  values  of 
tragedy  where  individual  integrity  is  pre¬ 
served  through  suffering  in  the  face  of  over¬ 
whelming  odds;  or  we  may  equally  enjoy  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  self-preserving  artifices  of 
cunning  and  deception  in  traditional  folk¬ 
tales.  Our  privileged  detachment  as  readers 
enables  us  to  enjoy  the  thrust  of  the  assas¬ 
sin’s  dagger  at  the  same  time  as  we  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  suffering  of  his  victim,  thus  gain¬ 
ing  relief  for  our  aggressive  impulses  along 
with  a  heightening  of  our  sensitivity  to  others. 
We  learn  that,  while  ‘no  man  is  an  island’ 
each  human  being  is  essentially  an  indivi-, 
dual;  that  good  and  evil  are  intricately  mixed ; 
in  human  motivation  and  conduct;  and  that 
character  and  circumstance  intertwine  in  a 
complex  pattern  of  consequences.  Paradox: 
and  irony  are  the  stuff  of  literature;  and  thus, 
the  poet’s  and  the  story-teller’s  art  teaches: 
us  to  bear  tension  and  complexity  without! 
anxiety. 

Those  who  value  literature  for  its  generous, 
open-endedness  will  be  repelled,  like  the1 
poet  Keats,  by  material  which  ‘has  a  pal-: 
pabie  design  on  us.’  Outright  propaganda  — 
whether  political  or  religious  —  is  usually 
fairly  easily  recognized  as  such  and  resisted.  * 
More  insidious  is  indoctrination  masquerad¬ 
ing  as  imaginative  literature.  Much  popular; 
Victorian  literature,  for  example,  sought  to: 
inculcate  in  its  readership  a  superstitious  res¬ 
pect  for  theological  orthodoxy  (‘There’s  a 
place  for  little  children/Above  the  briqht! 
blue  sky’)  and  social  conformity  (with  ‘The 
rich  man  in  his  castle,  the  poor  man  at  his 
gate’).  Today  we  have  new  orthodoxies  jost- ; 
ling  for  supremacy  often  through  the  medium 
of  would-be  ‘literature’.  The  Vietnam  War; 
created  a  crop  of  such  material  emanating 
from  the  Western  ‘Free  World’  and  the  ‘Libera¬ 
tion’  forces  of  Communism,  respectively.  Two 
examples  will  suffice  to  give  the  doctrinal 
flavour  of  some  of  this  material.  First,  from  a 
western  publication,  Doctor  in  Vietnam  by 
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tuart  Henderson  (1 ): 

‘As  we  walked  to  the  jeep,  one  of  the 
sergeants  said  to  me,  “Now  that  we’ve 
heard  these  children  singing,  Doctor,  we 
know  we’ve  got  something  to  fight  for, 
something  worthwhile.” 

“Never  in  my  life,”  said  the  Colonel,  “will 
I  forget  those  ragged  mountain  children, 
surrounded  by  Communists,  yet  singing 
Christian  hymns,  and  some  of  the  hymns 
in  English  —  and  one  of  the  children  a 
blind  orphan  boy!  It  is  wonderful.” 

The  little  party  climbed  into  their  jeep, 
and  drove  off  through  the  dark  lanes  of  the 
village,  back  into  the  American  fort. 

I  stepped  back  into  the  church  .  .  . 

My  thoughts  went  back  to  these  Service¬ 
men,  fighting  in  the  jungles,  living  with 
nothing  to  encourage  them  .  .  .  (and)  .  .  . 
to  the  children  singing  .  .  .  They  are,  a 
little  island  of  freedom  in  a  sea  of  Com¬ 
munism.  They  are  being  protected  from 
violence  and  from  fanatical  atheism.  They 
are  a  little  lighthouse  in  a  dark  land,  a 
reminder  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  US  Forces 
is  not  in  vain  .  .  .  (p.51 )’. 

The  second  quotation  comes  from  a  story 
•y  Nguyen  Thieu  Nam (2)  in  a  Hanoi  publi¬ 
cation  entitled  The  Fire  Blazes.  The  Heroine 
5  Y  Hoa,  an  Aman  peasant  fired  with  ‘revo- 
jtionary  spirit’: 

‘Last  year,  on  hearing  that  the  Liberation 
troops  were  short  of  rice,  she  went  to¬ 
gether  with  any  fellow-villagers  to  the  front, 
taking  loads  of  rice: 

“You  must  have  good  rice  to  eat  and 
keep  yourselves  in  good  shape  so  as  to 
fight  the  enemy  well.  We  feel  perfectly 
happy  with  a  diet  of  maize  and  cassava.” 

She  volunteered  to  take  home  several 
wounded  soldiers  to  look  after  them.  Al¬ 
though  the  sight  of  blood  sickened  her, 
she  felt  so  much  affection  and  pity  for 
them  that  she  bandaged  their  wounds, 
washed  their  clothes  and  helped  them  to 
wash  themselves  as  if  she  were  their  own 
sister .  .  .  Once  a  soldier  told  Y  Hoa: 

“You’re  really  too  kind  to  us,  sister.” 

She  laughed: 

“Nonsense!  Don’t  worry  your  head  about 
it.  If  we  poor  people  don’t  feel  affection  for 
each  other,  whom  should  we  feel  affec¬ 


tion  for?” 

Another  soldier  asked: 

Suppose  some  people  are  poor,  but 
they  don’t  fight  the  US-.Diem  clique,  do  you 
feel  affection  for  them?” 

Y  Hoa  glared: 

“Even  jungle  animals  hate  the  US-Diem 
bandits.  Who  would  care  for  the  people 
who  don’t  fight  them.”  (pp.123-4)’ 

Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  child¬ 
ren’s  stories  should  be  exempt  from  material 
with  ‘a  palpable  design’  upon  them,  any  more 
than  adults.  A  fajrly  recent  example  from  the 
Foreign  Languages  Press,  Peking,  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  sample.  ‘A  Story  of  Two  Peacocks’  by 
An  Ting  (3)  appears  in  Little  Hero  of  the  Reed 
Marsh  and  Other  Children’s  Stories.  Two 
small  boys,  Yenla  and  Hsiaopang  have  just 
conceived  the  idea  of  cutting  grass  to  feed 
the  horses  of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army 
contingent  building  a  new  hydroelectric  dam: 

‘  “Good  idea!”  agreed  Hsiaopang.  The  two 
boys  climbed  down  out  of  the  tree,  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  went  skipping  and  running  to  the 
river  bank  under  clouds  that  were  tinged 
rosy  by  the  setting  sun. 

The  sun’s  slanting  rays  reflected  in  Nan- 
wan  River  looked  like  a  skyful  of  golden 
stars  twinkling  on  the  water.  The  grass  was 
beautifully  green  and  fresh  on  the  river 
bank,  and  the  wind  blowing  through  it  set 
it  in  motion  so  that  it  was  like  emerald 
waves  playing  tag  with  the  boys. 

Yenla  took  a  sickle  from  the  basket  at 
his  back  and  said  to  Hsiaopang,  “We  must 
do  as  Uncle  Lei  Feng  did  and  not  tell  any¬ 
one  about  our  good  deed.  The  PLA  uncles 
must  not  know  who  sent  the  grass  for  their 
horses!” 

Hsiaopang  nodded  in  agreement.  “Right! 
The  good  things  the  PLA  uncles  do  for  our 
Tai  nationality  are  as  many  as  the  stars  in 
the  sky  —  you  can  see  them  but  you  can’t 
count  them  .  .  .”  (pp.5-6)’ 

An  instructive  footnote  tells  the  reader  that 
‘Lei  Feng  (1940-62)  was  a  model  soldier  of 
the  Chinese  People’s  Liberation  Army.  Dili¬ 
gent  and  earnest  in  studying  Chairman  Mao’s 
works,  he  had  a  clear-cut  class  stand  on  what 
to  love  and  what  to  hate,  the  revolutionary 
style  of  action  matching  words,  and  the  com- 
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munist  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  collective 
without  thought  of  self’. 

Amidst  much  that  is  noble  and  worthy  in 
all  this  stand  the  chilling  words:  \  .  .  a  clear- 
cut  class  stand  on  what  to  love  and  what  to 
hate  . . .’  as  though,  like  the  Victorian  teacher, 
Thomas  Gradgrind,  created  by  Dickens  in  his 
novel  Hard  Times,  you  could  ‘weigh  and 
measure  any  parcel  of  human  nature,  and  tell 
exactly  what  it  comes  to’;  and  as  though  one 
could  be  sure  of  a  ‘correct’  answer  on  a  class 
or  any  other  parti  pris  basis. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  there  is  any  de¬ 
liberate  attempt  to  deceive  the  readers  in 
the  examples  of  indoctrinational  fiction  quo¬ 
ted  above:  although  truth  is  one,  its  appear¬ 
ance  depends  upon  the  perspective  of  the 
viewer  as  well  as  on  the  power  of  his  vision. 
But  as  literary  nourishment  these  samples 
are  about  as  valuable  as  a  diet  of  sawdust 
to  the  physically  hungry.  When  spiritual  hun¬ 
ger,  East  and  West,  is  fed  with  such  dross,  is 
there  any  wonder  that  our  ‘darkling  plain’  is 
‘Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and 
flight?’ 

Such  ideological  conflicts  are  reflected  in 
the  literature  produced  within  particular  cul¬ 
tures  as  well  as  between  different  cultures,  as 
can  be  readily  seen  from  a  recent  UNESCO 
publication  Printed  for  Children  (1978).  In  , 
Western  Germany,  for  example,  ‘a  passionate 
theoretical  discussion’  has  influenced  child¬ 
ren’s  literature  for  a  decade  during  which  the 
“radical  Marxists’’  accuse  the  “bourgeois” 
children’s  books  of  directly  educating  child¬ 
ren  to  adjust  and  fit  into  the  questionable 
values  of  the  late  bourgeois,  capitalist  soc¬ 
iety?;  and  the  liberals  in  their  turn  accuse  the 
radical  Marxists  of  party-based  indoctrina¬ 
tion  ( p.1 50) .  And  similar  conflicts  colour  the 
production  of  literature  for  children  in  various 
countries  of  the  West  and  of  the  Third  World. 

Literature,  properly  so-called,  however,  de¬ 
mands  the  aesthetic  detachment  that  is  free 
from  partisanship.  It  is  the  spirit  that  eman¬ 
ates  from  Wilfred  Owen’s  poem  ‘Strange 
Meeting’,  seeking  to  explore  ‘truths  that  lie 
too  deep  for  taint’;  prepared  to  recognize 
‘the  pity  of  war’  even  while  engaged  in  it;  and 
culminating  in  the  profound  detachment  of 
the  line: 

‘I  am  the  enemy  you  killed,  my 


friend  .  .  .’ 

Such  a  spirit  informs  Tolstoi’s  War  and 
Peace  and  the  novels  of  George  Eliot  and 
Mark  Twain,  to  mention  just  three  preeminent 
examples  from  the  host  of  literary  creations 
following  this  principle.  It  is  represented 
among  the  growing  wealth  of  literature  for 
younger  readers  by,  for  example,  E.  B.  White’s 
Charlotte’s  Web,  Leon  Garfield’s  Smith  and 
Ian  Serraillier’s  The  Silver  Sword.  Such  litera¬ 
ture  is  not  afraid  of  conflict,  violence  and 
death,  but  it  puts  it  into  perspective,  seeking 
like  Sophocles  to  ‘see  life  clearly  and  to  see 
it  whole’,  while  placing  its  emphasis  on  the 
positive  values  of  loving  and  caring  —  on  all 
that  is  life-enhancing,  creative  and  construc¬ 
tive. 

In  literature  both  realism  and  fantasy  are 
harnessed  in  the  service  of  truth  and  mental: 
equilibrium.  The  psychiatrist,  Bruno  Bettel-i 
heim(4),  in  his  aptly  named  book  The  Uses: 
of  Enchantment,  demonstrates  convincingly! 
something  of  the  meaning  and  importance  of 
fairy  tales  in  our  emotional  development.  Tra- 
ditional  tales  such  as  Snow  White,  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,  Cinderella  and  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  are  shown  to  be  more  than  mere  escap-j 
ism  from  the  ‘real’  world:  they  are  ways  into 
the  reality  of  our  inner  worlds,  mythical  pro¬ 
jections  of  eternal  problems  which  beset  usi 
all.  Problems  of  child-parent  relations,  ag-i 
gressiveness,  sexual  fears  and  death  can  be: 
coped  with  all  the  better  for  being  summoned: 
from  the  dimly  apprehended  shadow  world  of 
the  subconscious  to  an  objectified  form  at  the 
safe  distance  of  story.  ‘One  upon  a  time 
a  formula  with  its  counterpart  jn  every  lan-i 
guage,  leads  us  into  an  enchanted  world 
where  even  the  most  extravagant  hopes  can: 
be  realized,  and  the  most  debilitating  fears 
allayed.  These  realizations  and  alleviations] 
take  place  in  that  most  powerful  area  of  the 
mind  —  the  imagination.  There  is  little  dan-i 
ger  of  the  fantasy  in  such  stories  being  mis-i 
taken  for  fact:  that  actual  frogs  are  rarely; 
metamorphosed  into  actual  princes,  is  recog¬ 
nized  at  the  conscious  level  by  most  child¬ 
ren  who  are  spell-bound  by  the  tales.  But 
the  underlying  truth  that  there  may  be  power- 
and  beauty  in  something  that  at  first  appears 
weak  and  ugly  is  readily  apprehended.  In 
Bettelheim’s  view,  the  richer  our  fantasy  life 
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the  better  equipped  we  are  to  come  to  terms 
securely  and  happily  with  our  real  life.  The 
withdrawn  day-dreamer  is  someone  who  is 
locked  in  by  ‘fantasies  .  .  .  which  rotate 
around  some  narrow  stereotypical  topics’ 
mistaking  these  for  reality  because  he  has 
lost  the  art  of  ‘playing  with  ideas’.  Literature 
promotes  that  art,  stimulating  our  imagina¬ 
tion,  consoling  our  fears  and  enriching  our 
deals.  In  taking  us  into  ‘a  land  of  dreams’ 
iterature  reminds  us  that  ‘We  are  such  stuff/ 
as  dreams  are  made  on’,  even  though  ‘our 
ittle  life/ls  rounded  with  a  sleep.’ 

Advocates  of  ‘realism,  total  realism,  and 
nothing  but  realism’,  while  making  a  valid 
ooint  about  the  importance  of  literature  having 
relevance  for  life’  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  kinds  of  relevance.  A  realistic  cor- 
'espondence  between  the  environment  of  a 
story  and  the  environment  of  the  reader  may 
simplify  vocabulary  recognition  and  interpre- 
ation  of  the  cultural  significance  of  back¬ 
ground  details  and  of  certain  narrated  events. 
[This  has  been  a  valid  argument,  for  exam- 
ale,  in  the  recent  introduction  in  Nigerian 
schools  of  more  African  writing  in  English  in 
Dlace  of  a  total  diet  of  Shakespeare,  Jane 
\usten  and  other  classical  English  writers.) 
3ut  experience  exists  on  many  levels,  and  the 
:apacity  to  identify  with  characters  whose 
ictions  are  set  in  alien  environments  does 
lot  seem  to  be  much  diminished  by  their 
oreignness.  (Hence  the  continued  popu- 
arity  in  Nigeria  of  Shakespeare,  for  example, 
ilongside  indigenous  literature.)  Speaking 
>ersonally,  I  can  vividly  remember  being  (for 
nany  pages)  Huckleberry  Finn,  Robin  Hood, 
)avid  Copperfield,  Lemael  Gulliver,  Prince 
Jicholas  Bolkonski,  Jane  Eyre,  Okonkwo  and 
)dysseus  among  many  others,  despite  the 
ast  disparity  between  our  various  environ- 
nents.  In  this  way  literature  proves  itself  to 
e  a  powerful  bridge  across  cultures  at  the 
►erson-to-person  (or  writer-to-reader)  level, 
egardless  of  time  and  place  and  of  the 
elative  degree  of  realism  and  fantasy  in- 
olved  in  the  story.  And  in  their  different 
rays  the  experiences  of  all  these  fictional 
haracters  provided  important  points  of  rele- 
ance  to  my  own  prosaic  life. 

That  there  are  deep  layers  of  relevance, 
hiversally  significant,  is  suggested  by  the 


findings  of  Jungian  psychology  with  its  theory 
of  archetypes  of  the  collective  unconscious 
postulating  a  series  of  instinctive  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  or  ‘primordeal  images’  shared  by 
mankind  as  a  result  of  the  inherited  cultural 
history  of  the  race.  One  of  the  functions  of 
literature,  as  of  the  visual  arts,  is  to  embody 
these  archetypes  in  symbolic  forms,  raising 
them  from  the  unconscious  to  consciousness. 
Even  more  important  to  the  present  discus¬ 
sion  of  literature  and  dogma,  however,  is 
Carl  Jung’s  theory  of  the  ‘shadow’.  I  will  quote 
for  simplicity’s  sake  from  Freda  Fordham’s 
Introduction  to  Jung’s  Psychology (5) : 

The  shadow  is  the  personal  unconscious;  it 
is  all  those  uncivilized  desires  and  emotions 
that  are  incompatible  with  social  standards 
and  our  ideal  personality,  all  that  we  are 
ashamed  of,  all  that  we  do  not  want  to  know 
about  ourselves.  It  follows  that  the  narrower 
and  more  restrictive  the  society  in  which  we 
live  the  larger  will  be  our  shadow  .  .  .  The 
collective  aspect  of  the  shadow  is  expressed 
as  a  devil,  a  witch  or  something  similar  .  .  . 
(P-50). 

It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  authoritarian 
dogma-ridden  or  ideology-ridden  societies 
find  and  define  their  collective  shadows  in 
terms  of  what  is  collectively  repressed.  Seven¬ 
teenth  century  Salem  objectified  it  in  witch¬ 
craft,  McCarthyite  America  in  ‘reds  under 
the  beds’,  Communist  Russia  in  ‘bourgeois 
capitalist  decadence’,  and  so  on.  This  is 
clearly  an  over-simplification  of  a  complex 
phenomenon,  but  the  principle  is  demonstra¬ 
ted.  In  a  liberal  democratic  society,  the  need 
for  objectifying  a  collective  shadow  in  this 
way  is  reduced  by  the  increase  in  individual 
autonomy.  But  there  is  no  escaping  the  need 
for  autonomous  individuals  to  recognize  and 
come  to  terms  with  their  own  individual 
‘shadow’  for  maximum  mental  health.  And 
literature,  through  its  symbolic  representa¬ 
tion  of  various  states  of  mind  with  which  we 
are  invited  to  identify,  is  a  chief  means  of 
achieving  this.  There  is  also  a  need  in  any 
society  which  professes  a  belief  in  demo¬ 
cracy  to  be  on  the  alert  to  resist  those 
shadowy  social  forces  which  are  always 
ready,  under  the  shelter  of  some  over-sim¬ 
plifying  dogma,  to  project  their  own  collec¬ 
tive  shadow  onto  a  convenient  scapegoat 
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either  withjn  or  beyond  thejr  borders.  Here 
again  imaginative  literature  has  the  important 
function  of  reminding  us  that  the  mysterious 
uniqueness  of  every  individual  makes  non¬ 
sense  of  stereotyping  classification  while 
(paradoxically)  our  shared  humanity  makes 
it  immoral. 

It  is  fortunate  perhaps  that  imaginative 
story-telling  and  poetry  is  not  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  book,  given  the  UNESCO  esti¬ 
mate  that  ‘in  1980  there  will  still  be  820  mil¬ 
lion  adult  illiterates  and  a  world  adult  illi¬ 
teracy  rate  of  29  per  cent (6)’.  It  is  possible, 
given  the  dogma-ridden  state  of  our  world, 
that  an  escalation  of  imaginative  literature 
might  prove  a  better  defence  for  mankind 
than  the  three  tons  of  high  explosive  per  head 
already  prepared  for  the  protection  of  liter¬ 
ates  and  illiterates  alike.  Whether  we  make  of 
our  world  ‘a  land  of  dreams’  or  of  nightmares 
lies  beyond  our  individual  competence;  but 
teachers  and  parents  have  a  responsibility  to 
‘travel  hopefully’,  and  to  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  self-knowledge  and  au¬ 
tonomy,  imagination,  empathy  and  mutual 
understanding  without  which  hope  would  be 
futile.  In  this  endeavour,  although  it  is  no 
panacea,  literature  can  be  a  help. 

REX  ANDREWS 
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Books  into  Television 


Joy  Whitby 


Books  feed  the  mind  just  as  dumplings  and 
caviar  feed  the  body.  We  grow  through 
reading.  Stories,  specially  when  we  are 
/oung,  can  open  up  new  worlds  for  us,  arouse 
Dur  curiosity  and  influence  our  attitudes  be¬ 
cause  skilled  writers  know  how  to  select  and 
condense  experience.  Through  their  pens 
events  become  more  vivjd,  people  more  in- 
eresting  and  ideas  easier  to  grasp.  But  what 
3ood  are  books  to  people  who  cannot  or  will 
lot  read  them?  I  say  will  not  because  even  in 
countries  where  education  is  compulsory  well 
nto  adolescence,  literacy  can  be  very  super- 
icial.  Children  learn  their  alphabet  and  dis¬ 
cover  how  to  spell  out  words.  But  for  many  of 
hem,  that  is  where  the  reading  skill  ends, 
'here  is  no  enjoyment  in  it.  They  cannot  grasp 
he  meaning  of  what  they  read  because  their 
ate  of  comprehension  is  too  slow.  They  see 
;eparate  words,  not  the  sentence  as  a  whole 
md  when  they  leave  school  they  also  leave 
>ooks  behind. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  most  of  the  four  thou- 
and  million  people  in  the  world  today  cannot 
ead.  Only  a  tiny  minority  use  libraries.  A 
elative  handful  buy  books.  Reading  is  an 
litist  pleasure.  But  increasingly,  everywhere, 
eople  watch  television.  No  skill  is  required 
d  press  the  on/off  button  or  switch  between 
hannels.  For  the  Olympic  Games  in  1976 
iere  was  a  global  audience  of  one  thousand 
lillion.  When  planners  talk  about  low  ratings, 
ley  are  still  talking  about  two  or  three  million 
eople  watching  at  the  same  time.  In  Eng- 
ind,  an  average  audience  for  a  children’s 
rogramme  at  teatime  is  four  million. 

It  is  jn  this  context  that  we  should  consider 
le  importance  of  turning  good  books  into 
Revision.  In  the  old  fairytale,  Rumpelstiltskin 
irned  straw  into  gold  and  purists  argue  that 
hen  you  turn  books  into  television  you  are 
rning  gold  into  straw.  To  them,  the  exper- 
nce  of  reading  is  qualitatively  superior  to 
hy  other  form  of  imbibing  literature.  It  exer- 
ses  the  imagination  unlike  viewing  which 


they  see  as  a  passive  activity.  But  in  its  own 
way  television  can  also  provide  mental  stimu¬ 
lus.  Watching  protagonists  arguing  on  the 
box  can  help  people  to  understand  that  there 
may  be  different  points  of  view  —  that  to  be 
right  or  wrong  is  an  over-simplistic  stance. 
The  sight  of  a  group  of  children  from  different 
cultural  backgrounds  playing  happily  together 
and  sharing  the  same  human  emotions  prob¬ 
ably  does  more  for  racial  harmony  than  a 
dozen  earnest  tracts.  For  most  people,  tele¬ 
vision  means  the  difference  between  star¬ 
vation  and  imaginative  nourishment.  It  seems 
to  me  of  secondary  importance  whether  such 
nourishment  is  received  direct  from  a  book  or 
at  one  remove  through  a  television  adap¬ 
tation.  What  is  important  is  that  the  adapta¬ 
tion  as  nearly  as  possible  captures  the  spirit 
of  the  original. 

It  isn’t  easy.  Translating  between  different 
languages  is  difficult  enough.  Translating  bet¬ 
ween  different  mediums  is  even  more  compli¬ 
cated.  One  of  the  key  reasons  for  television’s 
popularity  is  that  the  communication  of  ideas 
through  images  is  so  much  faster  than  through 
print.  An  author  like  Dickens,  for  example, 
packs  his  pages  with  detailed,  witty  obser¬ 
vation:  ‘It  was  Miss  Murdstone  who  was  ar¬ 
rived,  and  a  gloomy-looking  lady  she  was: 
dark,  Ijke  her  brother,  whom  she  greatly  re¬ 
sembled  in  face  and  voice,  and  with  very 
heavy  eyebrows,  nearly  meeting  over  her 
large  nose,  as  if,  being  disabled  by  the  wrongs 
of  her  sex  from  wearing  whiskers,  she  had 
carried  them  to  that  account.  She  brought 
with  her  two  uncompromising  hard  black 
boxes,  with  her  initials  on  the  lids  in  hard 
brass  nails.  When  she  paid  the  coachman 
she  took  her  money  out  of  a  hard  steel  purse, 
and  she  kept  the  purse  in  a  very  jail  of  a  bag 
which  hung  upon  her  arm  by  a  heavy  chain, 
and  shut  up  like  a  bite.  I  had  never,  at  that 
time,  seen  such  a  metallic  lady  altogether  as 
Miss  Murdstone  was.’  It  takes  me  forty-five 
seconds  to  read  that  passage.  But  on  tele- 
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vision,  given  the  right  casting,  costume  and 
props,  the  actress  playing  Miss  Murdstone 
has  only  to  appear  for  two  seconds  to  realise 
Dickens’  intention.  From  a  low  angle,  the 
camera  can  even  simulate  David  Copper- 
field’s  childish  viewpoint.  A  frown,  a  smile, 
a  glance  on  the  screen  can  convey  a  mes¬ 
sage  at  lightning  speed.  A  contemporary 
drama  script  often  has  fifty  pages  of  camera 
moves  and  only  an  occasional  sentence  of 
dialogue.  When  translating  from  book  to 
screen  whole  pages  of  text  may  have  to  be 
pruned.  The  skill  lies  in  knowing  where  to 
prune. 

The  adaptor  of  an  epic  like  WAR  AND 
PEACE  faces  another  kind  of  translating 
challenge.  Given  limited  budgets  and  today’s 
escalating  costs  of  production,  battle  scenes 
involving  thousands  of  men  are  quite  im¬ 
practical.  A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  is  needed 
to  devise  alternatives.  For  example,  one 
soldier’s  face  reacting  to  what  he  is  seeing 
and  hearing  —  fire  reflected  in  his  eyes, 
smoke  drifting  behind  his  head,  groans  and 
gunshots  in  the  background  —  may  stir  the 
imagination  far  more  than  permutations  of 
twelve  men  pretending  to  be  a  whole  army  at 
war.  But  devices  like  this  soon  become 
cliches.  After  a  while,  the  sophisticated  viewer 
will  demand  new  tricks  of  illusion.  The  adap¬ 
tor  is  required  to  be  more  than  a  translator 
—  he  must  also  be  creative. 

Even  when  the  script  js  right,  implementing 
it  can  be  a  nightmare.  You  read  a  novel  and 
there  is  nothing  between  you  and  the  author 
except  pages  of  print.  You  watch  the  same 
novel  dramatised  on  television  and  there  will 
be  at  least  fifty  human  links  in  the  communi¬ 
cating  chain  —  adaptor,  director,  producer, 
assorted  production  assistants,  make-up  and 
wardrobe  experts,  designers  and  set  dres¬ 
sers,  lighting,  camera  and  sound  engineers, 
scene  shifters,  carpenters,  call-boys,  choreo¬ 
graphers,  painters,  props  men,  film  crews, 
artistes  and  animals  .  .  .  Interpretation  is  in¬ 
volved  —  interpretation  by  fallible  teams  of 
people  using  a  great  deal  of  delicate,  tem¬ 
peramental  equipment.  No  wonder  things 
sometimes  go  wrong.  It  is  amazing,  actually, 
that  they  ever  go  right! 

A  true  understanding  of  the  author’s  in¬ 
tention,  interpretative  license  and  adequate 


finance  and  facilities  are  essential  ingre¬ 
dients  in  translating  successfully  between 
mediums.  But  so  js  a  large  element  of  luck. 
Most  people,  who  have  never  been  near  a 
television  studio  or  film  location,  have  no  idea 
of  the  hazards  involved.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  is  typical  of  the  frustrations  and  soul- 
searching  that  goes  on  behind  the  scenes 
in  pursuit  of  even  five  minutes  of  artistic 
integrity. 

In  June  1979,  we  started  work  on  the 
second  series  of  THE  BOOK  TOWER,  our 
teatime  book  review  targeted  at  children  bet¬ 
ween  eight  and  fourteen.  Each  programme 
offers  six  very  different  books,  using  a  wide 
variety  of  visual  techniques  from  straight 
reading  to  full  dramatisation.  The  last  book 
in  our  third  programme  was  a  new  collection 
of  Hans  Andersen  fairytales  and  as  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  young  viewers  to  read  more 
for  themselves  afterwards,  we  decided  to 
feature  the  story  of  the  Little  Mermaid  who 
falls  in  love  with  a  human  prince.  The  Sea 
Witch,  you  may  remember,  gives  her  a 
potion  which  will  turn  her  fish’s  tail  into  legs 
so  that  she  can  join  the  world  of  humans.  But 
a  terrible  bargain  is  struck  and  when  at  last 
she  meets  the  young  prince  he  falls  in  love 
with  another.  The  Little  Mermaid  is  doomed 
—  instead  of  gaining  an  immortal  soul  through 
his  love,  she  will  die.  She  can  save  herself 
and  return  to  her  former  mermaid  state  by 
killing  him,  but  she  chooses  extinction  — 
plunging  back  into  the  sea  to  become  part 
of  the  white  spray  that  crests  the  waves. 
Andersen’s  story  starts  with  romantic  descrip¬ 
tive  passages  about  the  world  under  the  sea. 
It  ends  with  religious  philosophy  about  the 
nature  of  Christian  love.  The  philosophy  will 
bore  children  today  —  it  probably  always  did. 
But  the  poetic  magic  of  the  sad  tale  lingers 
in  the  imagination  whether  you  are  an  adult 
or  a  child,  and  it  is  our  job  as  translators  to 
convey  this  magic  from  book  to  screen. 

Our  first  problem  is  time.  With  a  longish 
story  like  THE  LITTLE  MERMAID,  we  can 
only  present  an  extract.  Which  is  it  to  be? 
We  decide  to  concentrate  on  the  transfor¬ 
mation  scene  where  the  Little  Mermaid 
changes  her  tail  into  legs  and  meets  the 
prince.  Andersen’s  description  of  the  world 
under  the  sea  needs  no  further  adornment, 
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so  our  Presenter  will  be  discovered,  book  in 
hand,  reading: 

‘Far,  far  from  land,  where  the  waters  are 
as  blue  as  the  petals  of  the  cornflower  and 
as  clear  as  glass,  there  where  no  anchor 
can  reach  the  bottom,  live  the  mer-people. 
At  the  very  deepest  place,  the  Mer-King  has 
built  his  castle.  Its  walls  are  made  of  coral 
and  its  long  pointed  windows  of  amber.  The 
roof  |s  oyster  shells  that  are  continually 
opening  and  closing.  It  looks  very  beautiful, 
for  in  each  shell  lies  a  pearl,  so  lustrous 
that  it  would  be  fit  for  a  queen’s  crown  .  .  .’ 

Here  we  prune  until  the  Little  Mermaid  visits 
the  Sea  Witch  who  gives  her  the  magic 
potion.  With  an  appropriate  change  of  voice 
our  Presenter  continues:  ‘All  who  see  you  will 
say  you  are  the  most  beautiful  human  child 
they  have  ever  seen.  You  will  walk  more 
gracefully  than  any  dancer;  but  every  time 
your  foot  touches  the  ground  it  will  feel  as 
though  you  are  walking  on  knives  so  sharp 
that  the  blood  must  flow.  If  you  are  willing  to 
suffer  all  this  and  if  you  are  willing  to  give  me 
as  payment  your  beautiful  voice  —  the  most 
beautiful  voice  of  all  those  who  live  in  the 
ocean  —  then  I  can  help  you.’  ‘Let  it  happen,’ 
whispered  the  Little  Mermaid.  At  this  point, 
our  Presenter’s  face  will  mix  into  film  of 
waves  breaking  on  shore  and  the  Little  Mer¬ 
maid  will  materialise  on  the  sand.  Her  pale 
:igure  will  be  seen  in  the  distance,  the  body 
of  a  sixteen-year-old  girl,  all  skin  and  bone, 
with  long  dark  hair  and  a  fish’s  tail.  She  will 
'aise  the  potion  to  her  lips  and  drink.  Im¬ 
mediately,  her  legs  will  draw  free  from  her 
ail  and  she  will  rise  in  a  dance  that  expresses 
Doth  joy  and  pain.  Ideally,  she  will  meet  the 
3rince.  But  now  we  face  our  second  prob- 
em. 

Most  Children’s  Departments  work  on 
small  budgets.  We  are  no  exception.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  another  actor  and  another  cos- 
ume  on  our  BOOK  TOWER  budget  so  there 
vill  be  no  Prince.  Our  Little  Mermaid  will 
lave  to  move  forward  past  camera  as  if  to 
oin  her  hero  further  up  the  beach.  We  must 
magine  him  through  the  expression  on  her 
ace  —  another  compromise  in  the  long  strug¬ 
gle  for  perfection. 

Our  script  is  typed  and  we  appoint  a 


choreographer  to  carry  out  our  ideas.  He 
suggests  Stravinsky’s  Pucinnella  Suite  as  suit¬ 
able  music  —  a  particularly  haunting  record¬ 
ing  by  the  Northern  Sinfonia  Orchestra.  He 
also  provides  photographs  of  potential 
dancers  and  we  choose  a  girl  with  slanting 
eyes,  thin  and  elf-ljke.  Hans  Andersen  never 
had  to  state  whether  his  Little  Mermaid  wore 
clothes  or  not.  He  left  such  literal  details  to 
the  reader’s  imagination.  But  as  translators, 
we  cannot  ignore  this  kind  of  reality.  A  white 
dress,  light  as  gossamer,  is  specially  designed 
and  a  date  is  set  for  filming  at  the  seaside 
in  August. 

Third  problem!  A  week  before  filming,  Inde¬ 
pendent  Television  goes  on  strike  in  England 
and  it  is  three  months  before  we  can  start 
work  again.  Our  elf-girl  cannot  manage  the 
new  dates  and  there  is  no  time  to  hold 
further  auditions.  A  replacement  has  to  be 
found  over  the  telephone.  The  choreographer 
assures  us  that  she  is  a  very  good  dancer  — 
we  are  lucky  to  get  her  at  such  short  notice. 
Fourth  problem!  We  are  also  told  that  a  new 
Stravinsky  recording  will  have  to  be  made 
because  the  Musicians’  Union  does  not  allow 
live  action  sequences  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  backing  of  music  off  existing  discs.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  employ  the  Northern  Sinfonia 
Orchestra  again  so  the  score  has  to  be  scaled 
down  for  four  musicians.  The  new  recording 
does  not  arrive  in  time  for  our  filming. 

Back  in  July,  in  the  ivory  tower  of  our 
office,  we  agreed  a  shot  list  which  would  not 
be  coy  but  which  would  remain  modest, 
within  the  context  of  a  children’s  programme. 
But  on  Scarborough  beach  in  November,  with 
energies  pent  up  after  three  months  of  in¬ 
activity,  ideas  go  to  the  head  like  wine:  shots 
against  the  sunlight,  shots  seen  through 
drops  of  spray,  shots  of  bottles  and  fishes’ 
tails  being  washed  away  by  the  tide  —  the 
Director  and  his  Cameraman  are  caught  up  in 
creative  excitement  while  the  Producer  faces 
yet  more  problems.  The  Wig  Company,  two 
hundred  miles  away  in  London,  has  sent  up 
some  very  plastic-looking  hair  —  flaxen,  not 
dark,  because  that  is  all  they  now  have  in 
stock.  The  replacement  Mermaid  Is  a  good 
dancer  —  but  she  isn’t  sixteen.  She  isn’t  elf¬ 
like  either.  She  is  well  endowed  —  a  positive 
Rhine  maiden.  When  she  holds  up  the  Witch’s 
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potion  to  her  lips,  the  biceps  on  her  arm  swell 
and  her  calves  in  close-up  look  muscular 
enough  to  kick  a  football.  It  is  too  late  to 
change  the  casting.  The  Producer  has  no 
option  but  to  carry  on  with  what  she  has  and 
hope  for  the  best. 

The  Little  Mermaid  valiantly  agrees  to  lie  in 
the  icy  winter  sea  and  rising  from  it,  dances 
to  a  quarter-inch  tape  of  the  Northern  Sin- 
fonia  Orchestra  while  just  this  side  of  the 
camera  the  choreographer  shouts  instructions 
through  a  megaphone,  a  crowd  of  technicians 
in  waders  and  wind-jammers  point  their  iron¬ 
mongery  at  her  and  old  ladies  and  gentlemen 
out  for  their  morning  stroll  along  the  beach, 
goggle  in  disbelief.  On  his  return  to  base,  the 
Director  has  a  nasty  shock.  When  the  music 
is  laid  against  his  piece  of  edited  film,  the 
Little  Mermaid’s  steps  are  no  longer  in  sync 
with  the  new  recording.  The  fault  is  corrected 
electronically,  but  he  and  his  Film  Editor  have 
to  give  up  their  much-needed  weekend  rest 
to  complete  the  job.  They  turn  up  on  Monday 
morning  with  black  rings  round  their  eyes 
and  an  understandable  reluctance  to  accept 
criticism. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I,  as  Executive  Pro¬ 
ducer,  am  called  in  to  judge  the  result  of 
their  efforts.  What  do  I  see?  Well,  for  much  of 
the  time,  exactly  what  we  all  planned  back  in 
July.  But  there  are  sequences  which  were 
never  envisaged  —  sturdy  legs  rising  out  of 
the  sea  like  scissors  snapping;  pink  thighs 
revealing  glimpses  of  pubic  hair;  rounded 
buttocks  rolling  on  the  sand.  I  begin  to  have 
the  feeling  I  am  watching  clips  from  a  blue 
movie.  Three  pairs  of  anxious  eyes  study  my 
reactions.  What  shall  I  say  —  not  to  hurt  their 
feelings  or  damage  their  effectiveness  next 
day? 

The  film  is  re-edited.  We  are  now  in  studio, 
nearing  the  end  of  a  long  afternoon.  Several 
items  have  over-run  their  allotted  timespan 
and  if  the  programme  is  to  come  out  at  the 
right  length  for  our  transmission  slot,  we  must 
cut  drastically.  But  where?  THE  LITTLE  MER¬ 
MAID  is  the  only  book  we  have  not  yet 
recorded.  So  —  slash  goes  the  pencil  through 
Andersen’s  fine  description  of  the  world  un¬ 
der  the  sea.  We  have  spent  so  much  time 
and  money  on  our  film,  we  cannot  sacrifice 
that.  Or  can  we?  Should  we?  Even  those  few 


remaining  nude  shots  now  seem  misguided. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  come  in  where  the 
white  dress  floats  over  the  Little  Mermaid’s 
head?  Time  is  up. 

Our  last  chance  of  altering  things  is  in  the 
video-tape  editing  channel.  But  if  we  make 
cuts  now,  we  will  under-run  — ■  an  unprofes¬ 
sional  thing  to  do.  Moreover,  it  will  create 
difficulties  for  the  people  in  Network  schedul¬ 
ing.  Our  Director  has  hired  a  special  filter 
which  will  turn  his  film  hazy.  It  takes  half  a 
day  to  feed  the  process  into  the  machinery. 
But  now  we  see  that  pink  body  through  a 
flattering  mist  and  —  thank  goodness  — ■  it 
does  the  trick! 

If  you  are  thinking,  as  Producers  them¬ 
selves  often  do  jn  the  course  of  their  work, 
that  all  this  effort  is  misconceived  —  like  kill¬ 
ing  flies  with  hatchets  —  take  comfort  in 
this  thought.  Anything  that  appears  on  the 
screen  —  whether  it  is  the  wallpaper  in  a 
drama  set  or  the  tie  a  newsreader  is  wearing 
—  has  the  effect  of  an  advertisement.  Some¬ 
one  somewhere  will  want  to  buy  it.  If  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  direct  —  if  someone  holds  up  a 
potato  and  says:  ‘This  is  worth  eating’  —  next 
day  potato  sales  will  boom.  When  books  are 
exposed  the  same  thing  happens.  After  our 
first  week  of  THE  BOOK  TOWER,  over  four 
thousand  children  wrote  in,  asking  for  further 
information.  Here  is  a  typical  letter  from  a 
small  boy: 

‘Dear  Tom’  (our  Presenter), 

‘I  hope  you  are  feeling  well  I  have  written 
to  tell  you  about  the  little  mumade  when 
she  walks  she  should  of  left  blood  marks 
on  the  sand  to  make  it  realistic  the  rest 
was  very  good 

Yours  sincerely  Marcus  John.’ 

Publishers  and  librarians  are  avid  for  advance 
information  so  that  they  can  be  ready  with 
increased  stocks.  They  know  that  if  one  of 
their  titles  is  featured  on  television,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  steep  rise  in  the  demand  for  it 
afterwards.  If  a  series,  fact  or  fiction,  is 
originated  on  television,  people  wjll  want  to 
buy  the  book  that  ‘spins  off’  it.  The  small 
screen  adapts  published  works.  It  also 
spawns  them. 

Research  is  still  young  but  all  the  evidence 
indicates  that  far  from  weaning  people  away, 
television  positively  encourages  reading.  It 
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brings  people  back  to  books.  There  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  two-way  traffic  between  the  pub¬ 
lishing  world  and  the  world  of  television.  Now 
video  technology  is  about  to  revolutionise 
both  worlds.  The  excitement  of  working  in 
this  field  today  is  that  we  can  help  to  bring 
about  cultural  expansion  on  a  scale  that  has 
never  before  been  possible. 


JOY  WHITBY 


Joy  Whitby  was  born  in  Finland.  She  studied  History 
at  St  Anne’s  College,  Oxford.  She  joined  the  BBC  as 
a  Studio  Manager  in  1956,  moved  to  School  Broadcas¬ 
ing  (Radio)  where  she  produced  LISTEN  WITH 
MOTHER  for  severaj  years  before  crossing  to  Tele¬ 
vision  where  she  created  programmes  like  JACKA- 
NORY  and  PLAY  SCHOOL  for  which  she  won  awards 
in  1965  from  SFTA  and  from  the  Prix  Jeunesse.  She 
joined  Independent  Television  in  1969  and  is  now  Head 
of  Children’s  Programmes  for  Yorkshire  Television.  She 
was  married  to  Tony  Whitby,  Controller  of  BBC’s 
Radio  4  who  died  in  1975.  She  has  three  sons  and 
spends  her  spare  time  writing,  reviewing,  lecturing, 
and  gardening. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

‘Outcomes  of  Education’ 

Editors:  Tyrrell  Burgess  and  Elizabeth  Adams 
Macmillan,  (1980)  £9.95 

This  important  book  clearly  demonstrates  the  educa¬ 
tional  confusion  of  the  secondary  school  examination 
system  and  offers  a  viable  alternative.  In  Part  I,  Tyrrell 
Burgess  and  Elizabeth  Adams  describe  succinctly,  but 
with  devastating  effect,  how  examinations  have  crept 
up  on  us  and  the  damage  they  do  to  the  confidence 
and  competence  of  adolescents.  In  1975-76,  of  557,000 
16-year-old  leavers,  ‘only  46,000  received  a  certificate 
which  implied  substantial  performance  in  half  or  more 
of  the  range  of  subjects  taken  during  their  compulsory 
schoo!:ng.’  Moreover,  The  examinations  exclude  most 
human  aptitudes  and  abilities.’  Nor  are  they  efficient 
‘in  helping  employers  to  appoint  young  people  to 
particular  jobs.’  Adams  and  Burgess  conclude  that  the 
time  for  fiddling  is  past.  We  have  to  make  fundamental 
changes  in  order  ‘to  cater  educationally  for  the  non- 
examined  group  and  to  explore  alternatives  to  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  examined  group.’ 

With  Part  II  the  sun  comes  out.  Eleven  different 
contributors  give  us  their  experiences  in  replacing 
examinations  by  systems  of  assessment  in  which 
teachers  and  students  operate  as  partners.  The  range 
of  reports  is  from  primary  to  further  education:  ex¬ 
citing  variety  lit  by  a  common  concern  to  give  young 
people  a  fair  deal.  Collaborative  assessment  works  as 
assessment:  it  also  brings  staff  and  pupils  much  closer 
together.  In  addition,  Part  II  includes  an  informative 
summary  of  European  efforts  to  establish  alternatives 
to  examinations. 

In  Part  III,  Adams  and  Burgess  present  their  own 
proposals  for  a  national  assessment  scheme  which 
would  make  a  fresh  start  really  possible.  There  is  no 
space  to  elaborate  on  this  here.  It  gives  a  convincing 
glimpse  of  what  the  future  could  be,  a  future  offering 
dignity,  achievement  and  competence  to  all  adoles¬ 
cents.  This  book  is  expensive  even  by  modern  standards 
but  its  information,  humanity  and  wisdom  make  it 
excellent  value  for  anyone  interested  in  helping  the 
young  to  fulfil  themselves. 

JAMES  HEMMING 


NOTES 

World  Studies  Journal 

The  fourth  number  of  the  World  Studies  Journal  (Sum¬ 
mer.  1980)  will  be  devoted  to  the  theme  of  ‘Peace 
Education  .  This  issue  will  include  articles  by  Adam 
Curie,  Magnus  Havelarud,  Graham  Pike,  Betty  Reardon 
and  Colin  Reid,  plus  details  of  new  peace  education 
initiatives  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Copies  of  the  Journal 
may  be  obtained  at  £1.25  each  (including  postage) 
from  the  Sales  Editor,  World  Studies  Journal,  Groby 
Community  College,  Ratby  Road,  Groby,  Leicestershire, 
England.  (Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  'World 
Studies  Journal’). 

World  Studies:  Education  for  International  Understand¬ 
ing  in  Britain  by  Derek  Heater,  Harrap  Books,  1980 
(About  £4.50  net) 

Just  published  (March,  1980),  this  long-awaited  book 
from  Derek  Heater  makes  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  development  of  Education  for  Internationa]  Under¬ 
standing.  Csing  well  over  200  written  sources  and 
drawing  upon  25  years  of  professional  experience  in 
this  area  of  study,  Derek  Heater  summarises  the 
tangled  debates  on  the  need  for  a  world  perspective 
and  discusses  the  practical  ways  of  introducing  these 
complex  matters  into  the  school  curriculum,  at  the 
same  tim^  assessing  the  importance  of  psychological 
research  and  the  importance  of  the  media.  He  thus 
marries  theoretical  discussion  with  very  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  to  render  the  book  invaluable  to  academic 
educationists  and  classroom  teachers  alike.  (I  precis 
the  ‘blurb’  issued  by  Harrap  Books.) 

We  hope  that  Derek  Heater  will  be  able  to  make  a 
further  contribution  to  this  important  area  of  study 
when  he  helps  us  to  create  an  issue  of  The  New  Era 
in  1981. 

L.A.S. 
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The  illustration  of  Children’s  Books 


Robert  Brazil 


Telling  stories  to  children  started  long  before 
books  were  thought  about  and  children’s 
stories  must  have  begun  with  the  need  of 
adults  to  be  part  of  a  child’s  world  as  much 
as  the  pleasure  of  gaining  a  child’s  response 
to  the  adult  imagination.  A  chance,  in  fact, 
for  private  personal  contact  where  both  could 
share  experiences,  where  anything  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  where  the  imagination  can  go  be¬ 
yond  the  everyday  realities  of  life  into  the 
fantasies  that  each  can  suggest  or  draw  in 
the  sand.  The  illustration  of  stories  for  child¬ 
ren  must  have  started  in  this  way,  with  the 
need  to  make  a  visual  pictorial  world  where 
princes  can  be  seen  to  turn  into  toads,  where 
beanstalks  can  grow  and  disappear  through 
the  clouds,  and  where  giants,  like  giant 
shadows  on  a  ceiling,  can  frighten  and  yet 
remain  sufficiently  unreal  for  fear  to  change 
to  excitement. 

The  history  of  illustrations  in  children’s 
books  is  long  and  complicated  and  I  have 
chosen  just  three  illustrations  to  show  the 
contribution  that  they  make  to  the  telling  of 
a  story.  From  the  past,  the  present  and  what 
might  be  the  future. 

Books  were  first  printed  in  large  editions 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Previous  to 
that  they  were  rare,  expensive,  anft  publis¬ 
hed,  almost  exclusively,  for  an  adult  reader- 
ship.  Cheap  Repository  Tracts,  published 
about  1816,  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  direc¬ 
ted  especially  to  children  at  a  time  when  it 
was  thought  that  entertainment  had  to  be 
combined  with  improving  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  illustration  chosen  is  the  first  page 
of  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  and 
it  is  a  good  example  of  how  well  the  crafts¬ 
man  typographer  and  the  wood  engraver 
could  integrate  their  work  to  produce  a  fine 
printed  page,  and  how  a  true  partnership  of 
author,  typographer  and  artist  could  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

This  illustration  by  Lee,  which  owes  much 


to  William  Blake  and  Thomas  Bewick,  is  a 
beautiful  pictorial  comment  on  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  the  story,  which  starts: 

‘Joseph  was  the  son  of  good  old  Jacob. 
“Now  Jacob,”  says  the  Scripture,  “loved 
Joseph  more  than  all  his  children,  because 
he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age:  and  he 
made  him  a  coat  of  many  colours.  And 
when  his  Brethren  saw  that  their  father 
loved  him  more  than  all  his  Brethren,  they 
hated  him,  and  could  not  speak  peacebly 
unto  him”.’ 

See  how  well  Lee  has  made  Joseph  seem 
apart  from  his  brothers  and  yet  one  of  a 
family  of  sons.  The  pictorial  organization 
needed  to  do  this  is  very  skilful,  especially 
when  the  medium  is  so  restrictive. 

It  is  more  than  skill,  however,  that  makes 
an  illustration  appeal  to  a  child.  The  artist 
needs  a  combination  of  observation  with 
imaginative  insight  if  the  child  is  to  find  a 
greater  richness  in  the  story,  so  that  he  can 
take  it  further  in  his  own  imagination. 

Today,  printing  technology  has  developed 
so  that,  within  the  constraints  of  the  book 
format,  almost  any  kind  of  effect  and  illus¬ 
trative  quality  can  be  reproduced,  provided 
that  expense  is  no  object.  However  expense, 
with  an  increasingly  restricted  budget  allo¬ 
cated  to  education,  and  schools  able  to  spend 
even  less  than  before,  means  that  the  more 
economical  process  of  pen  drawing  into  line 
block  is  just  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  when 
it  was  invented  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  second  illustration  that  I  have  chosen 
is  an  illustration  to  Homer’s  Odyssey  retold 
for  children  by  Kenneth  McLeish,  and  publis¬ 
hed  by  Longmans  in  1977.  The  story,  called 
‘Odysseus  Returns’,  is  retold  with  all  the 
movement  and  vitality  that  one  can  see  in 
this  drawing  by  Charles  Front,  which,  must 
surely,  would  invite  many  children  to  read  it 
from  beginning  to  end. 
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STORY 

01? 


JOSEPH  AND  IIIS  BRETHREN. 


The  fit  ft  part  of  Jofeph’s  ftory,  though  both 
itiftruflive  and  entertaining  to  all,  is  particularly 
fo  to  children.  I  propole  to  tell  the  ftory  nearly 
in  the  words  of  the  Old  Ttftament  but  to  make 
now  and  then  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 


'Jjp  '  •  *.\V  .  .  ..  ist  '  ■ 


¥  ■ 
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Here  again  the  illustrator  has  organized  a 
complex  human  situation  into  a  visual  dimen¬ 
sion  which  adds  something  to  the  story  that  is 
nore  than  words  can  express.  Odysseus, 
<ing  of  Ithaka,  who  has  been  away  from  his 
kingdom  for  twenty  years,  and  js  believed  to 
iave  been  killed  in  the  Trojan  wars,  is  here 
laving  to  re-establish  his  right  to  the  throne 
Dver  those  who  have  assumed  power  jn  his 
absence.  It  is  an  old  story,  but  one  that  has 
ecurring  relevance. 

The  third  example  illustrates  what  might  be 
Jeveloped  in  the  future.  These  are  illustra- 
ions  by  a  West  African  student  from  Ghana 
vho  is  studying  in  the  College  of  Art  in  the 
Jniversity  at  Kumasi.  The  story  is  a  delight- 
ully  simple  one  and  tells,  almost  without  the 
leed  for  words,  how  it  is  possible  for  a 
amily  to  become  self  sufficient  by  growing 
heir  own  food.  This  story  has  a  direct  and 
traightforward  visual  impact  but  the  possi¬ 
bilities  that  it  suggests  are  more  important 
han  the  story  that  it  illustrates.  For  the 
Shanaians,  who  are  great  story-tellers,  have 
et  to  develop  a  printing  and  publishing  in- 
lustry  that  is  geared  to  exporting  books  to  a 
i/orld  wide  public,  and  the  illustrator,  who 
lepends  so  heavily  on  technical  processes  to 
eproduce  his  work,  needs  a  substantial  book 
ndustry  to  encourage  and  support  him.  The 
irowth  of  good  illustrators  is  dependent,  as 
,/ell,  on  an  established  tradition  of  drawing, 
nd  this,  in  turn,  is  dependent  on  a  plentiful 
upply  of  paper.  This  essential  commodity  is 
"i  very  short  supply,  and  only  rarely  available 
i  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  a  child  at  school 
»r  in  the  home  to  scribble  and  create  the 
;ind  of  two-dimensional  images  that  can 
nature  into  a  talent  for  illustration.  Given  the 
ight  circumstances,  as  this  student’s  work 
hows,  and  there  are  many  others  like  him  at 
ne  University  at  Kumasi,  there  are  plenty  of 
►otential  possibilities  for  development. 

Illustration,  while  essentially  a  co-operative 
ffort  between  writer,  artist,  publisher  and 
>rinter,  is  also  an  art  form  that  has  a  special 
ookish  quality  all  of  its  own.  For  the  illus- 
"ation  in  a  book,  like  the  text,  has  the  private 
luality  of  a  valued  possession.  Something 
hat  can  be  enjoyed  alone  without  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  others.  This  special  personal  relation- 
hip  between  those  who  have  created  the 


illustrated  book  and  those  who  can  take  it 
from  the  shelf  and  enjoy  it,  makes  it  possible 
for  the  artist  to  create  visually  observed  in¬ 
terest  and  fantasy  that,  I  suggest,  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  in  any  other  form. 

ROBERT  BRAZIL 


The  third  example  of  illustrations  to  which  Robert 
Brazil  refers  involves  the  use  of  a  double-page  spread 
of  this  journal  and  this  is  presented  overleaf  on  pages 
106/107. 

Robert  Brazil  is  Senior  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Art 
&  Design,  University  of  London  Goldsmiths’  College  and 
a  member  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  Ideas. 


KILQUHANITY  HOUSE 

CASTLE  DOUGLAS,  SCOTLAND 

Proudly  Scottish;  truly  inernational;  honestly 
co-educational;  really  comprehensive.  About  40 
boys  and  girls,  8-18. 

Further  particulars  from  headmaster 
JOHN  M.  AITKENHEAD  M.A.  (Hons.),  Ed.B. 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

38/40  Eton  Avenue,  London  NW3 

Tel.  794  3391 

Realistic  approach  to  modern  Education 
Emphasis  on  English,  French  and  German 

E.  PAUL  Ph.D. 


MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL 

nr  Charmouth,  Dorset 

(Recognised  by  the  Ministry  of  Education) 

Pupil  involvement  through  school  meeting. 
Flexible  method  of  individual  teaching.  About  80 
boys  and  girls  10-18.  Apply  staff  for  admissions. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

is  an  educational  community  of  some  500 
boys,  girls  and  adults  practising  education 
on  sane  and  successful  modern  lines.  The 
seven  school  houses  provide  living  and  teach¬ 
ing  accommodation  for  children  frorn  4  to 
18.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Garden 
City,  amidst  rural  surroundings  and  beautiful 

gardens. 
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The  Reader,  The  Critic  and  The  Recalcitrant 
Author 

Margery  Fisher 


What  do  these  books  have  in  common  —  Mr 
Midshipman  Easy,  What  Katy  did,  The  Raven 
waits  by  June  Oldham  and  Christine  Nostlin- 
ger’s  Luke  and  Angela?  Not  period,  certainly. 
The  first  concerns  British  seamen  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  century  and  the  second 
is  about  a  New  England  family  in  the  1870’s; 
The  Raven  waits,  a  novelistic  version  of  Beo¬ 
wulf,  is  set  in  northernmost  Scandinavia  in 
the  sixth  century  or  earlier;  the  last  book  con¬ 
cerns  adolescents  in  Austria  today.  Not  date 
of  publication,  either.  Marryat’s  novel  was 
published  in  1836,  Susan  Coolidge’s  family 
story  in  1872,  the  last  two  in  1979. 

The  common  denominator  is  the  theme  — 
perhaps  the  widest  in  literature  for  the  young. 
It  includes  the  rebellion  and  patricide  theme 
of  myth  and  the  ordeals  of  the  rite  de  pas¬ 
sage  in  folk-lore;  it  may  concern  a  new  job, 
a  new  love,  a  new  home,  a  new  school,  a  new 
obsession.  It  is  found  in  verse  as  well  as  in 
prose,  in  fantasy  as  well  as  in  domestic  fic¬ 
tion.  One  could  even  justify  including  Black 
Beauty  in  a  list  of  books  exploring  a  theme 
essentially  relevant  to  young  readers.  In  each 
of  the  books  mentioned  above  a  young  per¬ 
son  is  changed  by  circumstances  and  by  time, 
‘growing  up’  (as  the  phrase  has  it),  shedding 
prejudices  and  absorbing  new  experiences. 
The  midshipman  who  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
went  out  Into  the  world  armed  only  by  his 
father’s  unpractical  ideal  of  total  equality  had 
to  test  this  dogma  through  experience  in  a 
strictly  disciplined  Navy;  the  fact  that  Marryat 
developed  his  theme  through  comedy  merely 
adds  to  its  force.  An  accident  that  kept  Katy 
Carr  in  bed  for  several  years  taught  her  self- 
control  and  a  new  understanding  of  other 
people.  In  The  Raven  waits  June  Oldham  has 
inserted  a  character  of  her  own  invention,  the 
young,  untried  prince  Hrethric,  who  wins  a 
new  courage  and  maturity  from  the  example 
of  the  Geat  hero  Beowulf.  In  emotional  terms 
at  least,  Hrethric  is  within  the  understanding 


of  young  readers  for  whom  Christine  Nostlin- 
ger’s  robust  picture  of  a  town  school  in 
Vienna  in  the  1970’s  may  seem  at  first  sight 
more  relevant. 

What  do  we  mean  by  this  term  ‘relevant’ 
which  we  all  use  so  freely,  or*  by  the  still 
more  elusive  word  ‘identification’?  Since  the 
Second  World  War  the  pressure  on  writers 
(in  general  terms  necessary  and  reasonable) 
to  provide  more  stories  about  working-class 
characters  and  minority  cultures  has  resul¬ 
ted  in  some  unbalanced  reviewing.  Sociologi¬ 
cal  comment  has  come  to  dominate,  often, 
the  broader  analytical  and  literary  aspects 
of  criticism;  formula  plots  and  indifferent 
craftsmanship  have  too  often  been  ignored 
when  plot  and  setting  passed  some  vague 
but  inexorable  test  of  ‘relevance’.  Taken  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  a  critical  attitude  like 
this  could  lead  to  an  absurd  segregation  of 
young  readers  into  class  and  culture  groups, 
when  ideally,  from  the  level  of  curiosity  to  the 
level  of  concern,  they  should  be  learning  to 
be  interested  in  their  fellow  human  beings, 
however  different  from  themselves.  This 
means  they  must  not  be  persuaded,  by  adults 
prescribing  for  them,  that  stories  by  L.  M. 
Montgomery  or  Antonia  Forest  are  less  valid 
for  them  than  those  of  Christine  Nostlinger 
or  Bernard  Ashley. 

The  idea  that  there  must  in  each  story  be 
a  character  for  the  reader  to  identify  with 
can  only  work,  surely,  if  it  is  very  widely  in¬ 
terpreted.  It  seems  to  me  likely  that  the  boys 
and  girls  most  entertained  by  (and  affected 
by)  Luke  and  Angela,  a  tale  of  highly 
charged  relationships  and  peer-judgements 
in  a  group  of  Viennese  school  pupils  in  the 
mid-’teens,  are  likely  to  be  twelve-year-olds 
to  whom  dating  and  role-playing  still  arouse 
feelings  of  light-hearted  curiosity,  rather  than 
readers  of  fourteen  who  might  find  Luke’s 
unhappy  pursuit  of  a  vain,  cold-hearted  older 
girl,  and  hjs  friend  Angela’s  anxiety  for  the 
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survival  of  a  Jong  alliance  too  painfully  close 
to  their  own  immediate  circumstances.  As 
for  the  setting  and  mores,  the  pattern  of 
school  life  Is  not  so  different  from  one  country 
to  another  that  readers  cannot  set  them¬ 
selves  to  imagine  alien  worlds.  English  child¬ 
ren  may  find  a  particular  humour  in  the  fact 
that  Luke’s  eccentricities  of  dress  and  be¬ 
haviour  have  been  picked  up  on  holiday  in 
England;  they  should  find  his  problems  easy 
to  relate  to  their  own  experience  or  observa¬ 
tion. 

What  age,  in  terms  of  readership  and 
'identification’,  is  one  to  suggest  for  William 
Mayne’s  No  more  School,  a  short  tale  osten¬ 
sibly  planned  for  readers  of  eight  or  nine?  He 
Is  very  precise  about  the  fourteen  pupils  in 
the  Yorkshire  village  school  he  is  describing: 
‘Miss  Oldroyd  thought  it  was  a  nice  number, 
two  each  of  five,  six,  seven  and  ten,  and  three 
each  of  eight  and  nine’.  What  is  there  in  the 
book  for  readers  of  nine,  then?  An  intriguing 
situation,  for  a  start.  When  the  school  is 
closed  because  the  only  teacher  is  ill,  the 
children  are  supposed  to  go  to  nearby  Burton 
for  a  fortnight;  but  organisation  is  vague,  and 
the  parents  (busy  with  haymaking)  are  hap¬ 
pily  unaware  that  Ruth,  strong-minded  and 
oldest  in  the  tiny  school,  is  organising  lessons 
and  even  dinners  in  their  own  familiar  build¬ 
ing.  There  is  enough  humour  to  account  for 
the  continued  popularity  of  this  tale  (with 
younger  listeners  as  well  as  readers)  four¬ 
teen  years  after  it  first  appeared,  but  the 
book  need  not  stop  at  a  statutory  nine-year- 
old  readership.  Older  children,  initially  per¬ 
haps  picking  up  the  book  because  of  the  title, 
in  a  spirit  of  condescension,  might  notice 
more  subtle  points  of  character,  might  won¬ 
der  why  (when  Miss  Oldroyd  finally  dis¬ 
covers  the  school  in  secret  session)  it  is  Ruth 
who  burts  into  tears  and  not  her  peer  Shirley, 
who  has  faced  with  her  the  challenge  of  un¬ 
expected  authority.  If  the  book  can  satisfy 
a  wider  reading  range  than  the  one  prescri¬ 
bed,  it  has,  equally,  plenty  to  say  to  readers 
accustomed  to  different  school-rooms  and 
:eachers. 

What  a  pity  for  children  to  miss  Mayne’s 
book  because  it  is  about  a  world  different 
rom  their  own.  What  a  pity  to  deprive  any 
child  of  the  chance  to  look  further  afield,  for 


instance  to  Amsterdam  under  occupation  in 
the  1940’s,  where  a  boy  suddenly  sees  danger 
for  what  it  is,  unromantic  and  stringent.  A 
matter  of  history  to  the  present  generation  of 
readers,  events  within  her  own  experience 
are  passed  on  by  Gertie  Evenhuis  very  direct¬ 
ly  in  What  about  me?  through  the  device  of 
first-person  narrative.  This  method  has  the 
advantage  of  immediacy  but  there  are  in¬ 
herent  dangers  as  well.  It  is  natural  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  total  recall  and  articulate  expression 
of  one  character,  where  one  can  accept  an 
omniscient  author  provided  he  is  reasonably 
unobtrusive.  Gertie  Evenhuis  uses  reminis¬ 
cence  with  a  disarming  simplicity  to  give  his¬ 
tory  a  direct  note.  Casting  her  narrative 
forward,  she  provides  her  central  character 
with  an  open,  neutral  idiom  that  should  carry 
conviction  to  children  of  nine  or  ten,  whatever 
world  they  live  in.  Theme  and  approach  are 
clear  in  the  first  few  sentences  of  the  book: 

‘It  was  the  autumn  of  1943  and  I  was  eleven  years 
old.  My  name  is  Dirk.  My  brother  was  fifteen,  and  he 
had  an  identity  card  with  his  photo  on  it,  and  a 
finger-print  too!  He  was  hard  to  get  along  with  at 
the  best  of  times  but  now  he’d  become  really  un¬ 
bearable.  “You  wouldn’t  understand  these  things,” 
he’d  say.  “You’re  too  young.  We  don’t  need  you”.’ 

Exasperated  and  inquisitive,  Dirk  creeps  into 
Sebastian’s  room  and,  finding  a  pile  of  pre¬ 
scribed  newspapers,  decides  to  distribute 
them  himself  as  his  contribution  to  under¬ 
ground  resistance.  From  knowing  the  facts 
of  occupation,  he  comes  to  see  their  impli¬ 
cations  as  his  impetuous  act  brings  trouble 
and  danger.  If  this  had  been  no  more  than  a 
documentary  tale  of  a  wartime  adventure  it 
might  have  won  few  readers  and  impressed 
these  only  lightly.  It  is,  though,  the  story  of  a 
particular  boy,  working  out  a  particular,  and 
familiar,  relationship  with  an  older  brother. 
The  crucial  circumstances  of  war  are  of  the 
same  importance  —  no  more,  no  less  —  as 
Dirk’s  personal  turmoil  as  he  tries  to  force 
an  entry  to  the  grown-up  world. 

Terse,  direct,  colloquial  —  in  a  style  to  suit 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  John  Rowe  Townsend  took 
his  readers  with  a  jump  right  into  his  seminal 
Gumble’s  Yard: 

‘It  was  a  fine  spring  day,  not  warm  but  with  a  sort  of 
hazy  sunshine,  and  I  was  walking  through  the  Jungle 
with  my  sister  Sandra  and  my  friend  Dick.  The  Jungle 
isn’t  a  real  jungle,  it’s  a  district  off  the  Wigan  Road  in 
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the  city  of  Cobchester.  We  call  it  the  Jungle  because 
all  the  streets  are  named  after  tropical  flowers  —  like 
Orchid  Grove,  where  we  live.  That  may  sound  gay  and 
colourful,  but  there’s  nothing  colourful  about  the  Jungle. 
It’s  a  dirty  old  place,  and  one  of  these  days  the  Cor¬ 
poration  are  going  to  pull  it  all  down  —  if  it  doesn’t 
fall  down  of  its  own  accord  first.’ 

I  call  this  book  seminal  advisedly.  Published 
in  1961  (and  constantly  read  thereafter),  it 
was  in  part  intended  as  a  counterblast  to  the 
dominance  of  the  hackneyed  middle-class 
holiday  adventure  which  had  survived  from 
the  ’thirties  without  (in  many  cases)  ack¬ 
nowledging  the  social  changes  which  a  world 
war  had  brought  about.  Any  doubt  about  the 
author’s  intention  in  this  respect  would  be 
dispelled  by  the  surreptitious  irony  of  the 
scene  where  Kevin  (who  tells  the  story)  and 
his  twelve-year-old  sister,  after  their  uncle 
and  his  sleazy  mistress  have  walked  out  on 
the  family,  cooks  ‘a  fine  fry-up  of  bacon  and 
potatoes’  (the  bacon  being  ‘a  bit  off,  but 
not  bad’)  to  console  their  small  cousins 
Harold  and  Jean: 

*  “TeJI  us  a  story,  Kevin,”  said  Sandra.  So  I  made  up  a 
story,  all  about  children  cast  away  on  a  desert  island. 
And  we  imagined  it  was  us,  and  that  we  could  hear 
the  waves  beating  all  round  us.  And  we  pretended  to 
be  alone  and  in  peril,  instead  of  warm  and  comfortable 
in  our  home  in  Cobchester.’ 

I  suspect  that  it  was  with  a  certain  wry 
humour  that  John  Rowe  Townsend  chose  two 
well-tried  threads  for  his  story-line.  To  escape 
the  attentions  of  the  Welfare  and  the  rent- 
collector,  the  children  leave  home  and  set  up 
house  in  an  attic  over  a  row  of  deserted 
canal-side  cottages  and  here  they  are  invol¬ 
ved  with  a  gang  using  one  of  the  cottages  as 
a  hiding-place  for  stolen  goods  and  (far  more 
dangerously)  as  a  staging-post  for  an  es¬ 
caped  prisoner  planning  to  take  ship  for  a 
South  American  republic.  A  Robinsonnade, 
with  circumstantial  details  of  provisions,  fur¬ 
nishings  and  a  battered  old  cat:  children- 
versus-crooks:  two  clichgplots  are  given  a 
new  look  by  virtue  of  an  authentic  working- 
class  setting.  But  this  is  a  novel,  not  a  socio¬ 
logical  tract.  If  after  nearly  twenty  years 
Gumble’s  Yard  is  still  relevant,  and  enthus¬ 
iastically  read,  it  is  because  it  is  a  story  about 
people  and  not  causes,  because  the  familiar 
relationships  and  Kevin’s  attitude  to  them 
are  so  skilfully  worked  out,  and  because  of 
the  terse  prose  and  compact,  compelling 


structure  of  the  book. 

The  universal  theme  of  children  triumphing 
over  difficulty  and  earning  independence 
should  make  this  story  accessible  to  readers 
whose  own  environment  is  totally  different. 
If  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  pupils  in  a  ruraf 
environment  to  open  their  imagination  to  the 
dirty,  derelict  streets  of  a  North  Country  in¬ 
dustrial  town,  is  it  not  equally  reasonable  to 
ask  town  children  to  open  their  imagination 
to  a  Midland  forest  some  seventy  years  ago, 
where  three  boys  enjoy  another  Robinson¬ 
nade.  One  critic  at  least  does  not  think  so. 
In  a  review  designed  primarily  to  advise 
teachers  in  London  schools  how  to  lay  out 
their  library  allocation,  comment  on  a  paper¬ 
back  reprint  of  B.B.’s  Brendon  Chase  begins: 

‘I  didn’t  mind  reading  this  myself  because  it’s  so 
dated  that  there  is  a  continual  stream  of  hoot-provok¬ 
ing  dialogue’  .  .  . 

and  asserts  ‘certainly  it  isn’t  a  book  that  many 
kids  will  want  to  tackle.’  The  critic  (he  or  she, 
it  is  not  clear)  complains  of  an  inaccessible 
style  and  of  the  ‘extraordinary  luck’  and  the 
lack  of  hardships  suffered  by  Robin,  John 
and  Harold  in  the  eight  months  or  so  during 
which  they  contrive  their  own  shelter,  food 
and  entertainment  in  the  purlieus  of  a  Mid¬ 
land  forest.  Another  strongly  pragmatic  pas¬ 
sage  in  this  review  asks  ‘how  many  fifteen 
year  olds  do  you  know  who  avidly  read 
Thoreau,  play  Robin  Hood  and  reminisce 
about  the  hilarjty  of  the  pantomime  they’ve 
seen  the  previous  Christmas?’  In  particular 
terms,  however,  surely  any  of  these  points 
can  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  middle-class 
rural  world  of  seventy  years  or  so  ago,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  attitudes  of,  say,  a  boy  or 
a  girl  in  one  of  Geoffrey  Trease’s  historical 
stories  can  be  accepted,  by  imaginative  em¬ 
pathy.  Whether  such  empathy  exists  may  de¬ 
pend  on  the  individual  reader;  it  must  be  ob¬ 
vious  by  now  to  the  most  bovine  child  that  the 
ages  of  young  heroes  and  heroines  change 
with  the  decades  and  that  ’BB’s  fifteen-year- 
old  Robin  is  to  be  thought  of  as  equivalent  to 
a  boy  of  eleven  or  so  nowadays.’ 

With  goodwill,  young  readers  who  can 
hardly  match  the  manor  house  setting  with 
their  own  can  still  enjoy  the  contrivances  of 
making  fires,  bedding  and  decidely  Crusonian 
rabbit-skin  garments.  Apart  from  the  domestic 
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housewifery  in  the  story,  there  is  an  added 
sphere  of  interest  in  one  character  at  least. 
When  Robin  first  meets  Smokoe  Joe,  the  old 
woodman,  he  finds  that  a  local  legend  come 
to  life  can  be  disconcerting: 

‘The  face  was  wizened  and  crinkled  like  a  monkey’s. 
Two  piercing  grey  eyes,  as  fierce  as  a  hawk’s,  looked 
at  him  from  under  shaggy  white  brows  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  was  covered  with  a  long  white  beard, 
and  white  hair  hung  almost  to  his  shoulders.  .  .  .  But 
it  was  Smokoe’s  nose  which  arrested  the  unhappy 
Robin’s  attention.  It  was  the  largest  nose  he  had  ever 
seen,  a  monstrous  Jump  of  a  nose,  purple  of  hue  and 
horrible  to  behold  .  .  .  Robin  Hood  was  very  afraid.’ 

The  nose  (the  result  of  elephantiasis)  is  soon 
forgotten,  as  Smokoe  Joe  becomes  a  firm 
friend  and  advjser  and,  in  a  mythical  way, 
almost  a  father  figure  —  though,  fortunately 
for  the  boys,  he  does  not  apply  the  paternal 
sanctions  which  intev.itably  overtake  the  ad¬ 
venturers;  rather,  he  gives  them  freedom  with 
security,  new  knowledge  and  new  experi¬ 
ence. 

This  particular  role  for  a  minor  adult 
character  can  be  crucial  jn  the  development 
of  a  young  hero  or  heroine  who,  midway 
between  infant  egotism  and  the  more  con¬ 
scious  self-awareness  of  adolescence,  is  sur¬ 
prised  by  an  individual  —  perhaps  a  stranger, 
perhaps,  like  Stokoe,  someone  known  only  by 
hearsay,  perhaps  a  familiar  figure  taken  for 
granted  but  suddenly  seen  in  a  new  light.  The 
two  tramps  who  widen  the  horizon  of  a  small 
boy  in  Helen  Cresswell’s  tale,  The  Night- 
Watchmen,  are  presented  first  in  recognis¬ 
able,  if  unusual,  terms  —  Josh  with  his 
frayed,  rope-belted  overcoat  and  greasy 
‘overgrown’  whiskers,  and  his  brother  Caleb, 
‘small  and  neat  as  a  weasel,  lard-faced  and 
slippery-looking’.  Their  talents,  too,  are  not 
initially  surprising  —  Caleb’s  dedicated  cook¬ 
ing  and  the  book  for  which  Josh  is  collecting 
information  in  Mandover,  as  elsewhere.  The 
brothers  delight  Henry  because  they  appeal 
to  his  secret  longings,  to  be  a  do-as-you- 
pleaser,  as  they  so  triumphantly  are.  They  win 
his  loyal  secrecy  if  only  because,  through 
them,  he  enjoys  the  freedom  of  early  morning 
streets  and  small  rebellions  against  the 
grown-ups.  But  for  the  alert  reader  there  are 
hints  that  Henry’s  modest  departures  from  the 
social  pattern  are  leading  to  a  deeper 
change,  a  true  growth  of  imagination  which 


is  symbolised  by  the  fascinating  but  alarm¬ 
ingly  magic  Night  Train  on  which  he  has  a 
short  but  unforgettable  ride.  Like  all  Helen 
Cresswell’s  books,  this  one  has,  beneath  the 
theme  of  a  child  growing  into  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  people,  a  deeper  statement  about 
the  anarchic  nature  of  the  creative  impulse. 
The  first  definition  of  Josh,  as  Henry  sees  him 
in  the  park  —  ‘Wild,  wicked  and  impossible 
he  loomed  among  the  clipped,  self-respect¬ 
ing  laurels’  —  points  the  way  to  the  author’s 
intention. 

There  is  something  of  the  anonymity  of 
fairy-tale  in  Henry’s  town,  so  much  so  that 
the  reader  can  enter  the  story  undeterred  by 
social  comparisons.  The  more  precise,  real¬ 
istic,  contemporary  setting  of  Noreen  Shel¬ 
ley’s  Faces  In  a  Looking-Glass  carries  its 
theme  in  a  different  way.  A  first  look  at  this 
story  might  suggest  that  it  depended  entirely 
on  a  topical  plot,  the  kidnapping  of  a  baby. 
The  title  suggests  otherwise.  Kylie  MacGee, 
who  is  thirteen,  taking  the  family  wash  to  a 
Sydney  launderette  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
is  shocked  by  the  way  an  untidy,  bad-tem¬ 
pered  young  mother  treats  her  baby,  and  when 
news  comes  that  the  pretty  little  girl  has  been 
snatched  from  her  pram,  she  feels  it  is  no 
more  than  the  slattern  deserves.  Beneath  a 
vigorous  plot  of  search  and  discovery  runs 
the  implied  argument  Kylie  has  with  herself 
as  she  assimilates  the  differing  points  of  view 
offered  by  her  teacher-administrator  father, 
a  police-woman,  her  amiable  but  shrewd 
school-friend  and  a  wise  neighbour.  Each  one 
sees  a  different  face  for  young  Mrs  Garner, 
and  Kylie  sees  herself  rather  differently  as 
she  copes  to  understand  something  of  the 
impulses  that  drove  both  the  mother  and  the 
kidnapper.  A  topical  plot,  then,  but  a  uni¬ 
versal  theme. 

Writers  have  always  been  subject  to  pres¬ 
sures  from  critics,  from  economic  needs,  from 
readers.  While  they  necessarily  reflect  social 
change  in  their  books,  they  must  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  witch-hunts,  nor  encouraged  by 
superficial  fashion  or  partisan  social  attitudes 
to  create  new  imbalances.  Current  anti-sexist 
and  anti-racist  propaganda  could  easily  pro¬ 
duce  new  strait-jackets  for  writers  and  a  new 
influx  of  formula-writing.  The  liberation  of 
female  characters  in  children’s  stories  is  not 
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to  be  achieved  by  handing  over  the  vacuum- 
cleaner  and  washing-up  mop  exclusively  to 
Dad;  jt  will  merely  cause  (and  is  already 
causing)  a  reaction  towards  Men’s  Lib.  The 
need  to  combat  racial  prejudice  is  not  solved 
by  the  placing  of  an  obligatory  Nigerian  or 
West  African  or  Pakistani  child  in  a  bland 
illustrative  situation  in  a  story.  Stories  and 
social  sermons  are  two  different  things.  One 
author,  Jan  Needle,  has  approached  the 
sensitive  area  of  minority  cultures  in  a  boldly 
matter-of-fact  way.  There  are  no  sentimental 
solutions  in  his  story  of  a  Lancashire  city, 
My  mate  Shofiq,  and  no  mealy-mouthed  avoid¬ 
ing  of  the  fact  that  members  of  different  cul¬ 
tures  are  often  suspicious  and  intolerant  of 
one  another.  Bernard  Kershaw  runs  his  gang 
on  familiar  lines.  As  Bernard  of  the  Black 
Hand  he  imagines  his  rival  Bobby  Whitehead 
and  his  lot  are  Russian  spies  or  Indians  fol¬ 
lowing  a  wagon  train,  and  his  attitude  to  the 
Pakistanis  who  live  ‘down  the  Brook’  is  simi¬ 
larly  based  on  cliches;  if  he  thinks  about  them 
at  all,  it  is  to  wonder  why,  when  they  come 
from  a  hot  country,  they  wear  such  flimsy 
clothes  in  winter.  Then  he  meets  Shofiq  Rah¬ 
man  in  circumstances  sufficiently  dramatic 
to  excite  his  curiosity,  and  from  curiosity 
comes  concern,  and  a  measure  of  maturity. 
With  Shofiq  as  guide,  Bobby  has  to  recog¬ 
nise  many  points  of  view.  He  realises  that 
hjs  older  sister  takes  a  different  view  of  a 
mixed  society  from  that  of  his  conventional 
father,  but  that  his  father  is  inconsistent,  like 
the  teachers  who  try  in  various  ways  to  im¬ 
pose  their  attitudes  on  Bobby,  and  that  even 
the  bureaucratic  Welfare  Officer  and  the  cen¬ 
sorious  girl  at  the  Social  Service  Bureau  have 
a  certain  reason  for  behaviour  which  to 
Bobby  seems  inhuman.  Following  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  an  imaginative  and  observant  boy, 
young  readers  may  absorb  a  few  new  ideas 
along  the  way  and  certainly,  from  this  book 
and  its  (unfortunately  rare)  kind  they  will 
absorb  neither  prejudices  nor  artificial  par¬ 
tialities. 

Children  are  not  natural  literary  critics. 
They  acquire  standards  and  preferences  as 
an  incidental  to  enjoyment,  and  one  would 
not  wish  it  otherwise.  But  they  will  acquire  no 
standards  at  all  unless  they  are  encouraged 
by  a  great  variety  of  fiction,  offering  them 


many  different  and  unexpected  settings  ancf 
points  of  view.  Variety  is,  one  might  say, 
forced  on  the  critic  by  the  nature  of  the 
calling,  but  the  virtues  of  variety  can  be 
lessened  by  preconceptions.  Ideally,  when 
we  as  adults  survey  the  field  of  children’s 
stories,  we  should  take  a  stand  somewhere 
between  the  extremes  of  artless  enthusiasm 
and  structured  assessment,  approaching  each 
book  as  part  of  a  tradition  and  also  as  an 
individual  creation,  accepting  (indeed,  de¬ 
manding)  that  the  author  writes  what  he 
wants  to  write,  not  what  we  think  he  ought 
to  write.  Above  all,  we  should  respond  to 
the  totality  of  each  book,  as  we  would  res¬ 
pond  to  a  painting  or  a  piece  of  music. 

In  a  story,  a  writer  makes  statements  but  he 
also  drops  hints.  These  may  be  verbal  clues, 
but  words  work  in  a  more  secret  and  lasting 
way  through  their  arrangement,  their  overtones 
and  associations.  To  rouse  laughter,  dread, 
passion  or  compassion  in  a  reader,  words 
work  in  the  more  abstract  way  of  painting  or 
music,  assaulting  imagination  and  forcing  a 
response.  Writers  have  always  known  that  a 
book  must  be  created  twice,  the  second  time 
by  each  individual  reader.  To  be  misunder¬ 
stood  is  an  occupational  hazard  of  the  craft 
of  fiction;  no  story  will  ever  be  read  exactly 
as  it  was  intended. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the  reader 
does  end  with  a  vital  impression  which  he 
cannot  shrug  away,  an  impression  that  has 
been  carried  to  him  not  only  by  what  is  said 
but  also  by  the  way  it  is  said. 

Children  can  read  actively,  with  involve¬ 
ment,  but  they  are  easily  discouraged  by  sug¬ 
gestions  that  such  a  book  is  beyond  their 
age-group  or  remote  from  their  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  Already  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Alan  Garner’s  quartet  of  stories  —  The  Stone 
Book,  Tom  Fobble’s  Day,  Granny  Reardun 
and  The  Aimer  Gate  — ,  designed,  though  not 
exclusively,  for  the  middle  years,  is  too  diffi¬ 
cult,  too  enigmatic  or  too  highly  wrought  for 
that  readership.  Since  the  books  have  at  the 
same  time  been  universally  praised  for  their 
brilliant  craftsmanship,  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  dangerous  separation,  in  critical  com¬ 
ment,  of  subject  and  style.  Yet  the  style  — 
the  words  scrupulously  selected  and  un¬ 
erringly  placed  —  has  been  created  so  that  it 
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can  lift  young  readers,  by  its  concrete  direct¬ 
ness  and  its  musical  rhythms,  into  an  under¬ 
standing  that  is  emotional  as  well  as  literal. 
Here  in  these  books  is  the  accessible  ex¬ 
perience  of  children  growing  up  and  learning 
crom  their  elders,  craftsmen  who  hand  on 
rechnical  skills  and  communicate  their  own 
special  wisdom. 

Settings,  whether  near  or  far  away,  and 
svents  depicted  in  the  immediate  or  the  dis- 
ant  past,  if  pictured  by  a  writer  of  integrity, 
can  be  apprehended  and  enjoyed  —  can 
seem  relevant,  if  you  like  —  to  children  who 
are  left  free  to  explore  the  incalculable  variety 
and  wealth  of  stories  available  to  them. 

MARGERY  FISHER 
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LETTER 

Sir, 

I  found  Dr  Weaver’s  article  ‘When  did  we  last  see  your 
father’  in  The  New  Era  of  January/February  1980  most 
interesting  and  enjoyable.  I  think  his  arguments  are 
idealistic,  and  given  the  complexities  of  the  social 
world  I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  see  the  looser  federa¬ 
tion  of  interests  and  educationaj  practices  that  he  ad¬ 
vocates,  other  than  in  a  state  of  anarchy  preceding  or 
following  a  major  social  breakdown. 

His  point  about  my  own  advocacy  is  well  taken. 
There  is  a  danger  that  developments  in  the  home- 
school  relations  area  will  strengthen  the  professionals, 
and  several  papers  in  the  forthcoming  new  edition  of 
‘Linking  Home  and  School’  (Harper  and  Row,  June 
1980)  —  especially  that  of  Tony  Marshall  —  consider 
this  specifically.  But  there  is  not  a  great  deaj  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  suggest  that  we  are  ‘uncritical  or  unaware’  of 
these  dangers.  May  I  suggest  you  have  a  look  at  my 
paper  in  ‘Guiding  and  Counselling  in  British  Schools’ 
(Ed.  Lytton  and  Craft,  Arnold,  1974),  where  the  final 
paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

The  development  of  guidance  and  counselling  in 
British  schools,  therefore,  can  be  seen  to  be  related 
to  a  variety  of  mid-twentieth-century  social,  political 
and  economic  devejopments  of  which  the  growth  of 
the  economy  is  probably  the  most  significant.  But 
guidance  and  counselling,  because  of  its  key  role  in 
relation  both  to  the  economy  and  to  individual 
life-chances,  treads  an  extraordinarily  difficult  path. 
As  a  specialised  technique  of  considerable  range 
and  depth,  it  probably  has  enormous  liberative  pot¬ 
entialities  for  the  individual  boy  or  girl,  as  well  as 
for  the  state.  But  like  ajl  such  techniques  it  has 
equally  great  potentialities  for  rigidifying  the  new 
openness  of  secondary  education,  for  closing  doors, 
for  pressuring  the  individual  child,  and  for  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy  —  all  in  the  cause  of  talent  pro¬ 
duction. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  every  reason  for  moving  on 
with  this  exciting  new  development  which  can  enrich 
both  the  state  and  the  life  of  the  individual.  But  as  a 
democratic  society  we  must  recognise  the  risks. 

(op.  cit  pp. 25-26). 

This  is  followed  by  a  footnote  which  quotes  from  a 
celebrated  study  of  counselling  in  the  United  States 
and  which  develops  the  point. 

With  ajl  good  wishes, 

MAURICE  CRAFT,  Professor, 

University  of  Nottingham,  School  of  Education 
11  February  1980. 
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Research  and  Children’s  Voluntary  Reading 

Frank  Whitehead 


There  are  two  good  reasons  why  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  parents  and  educators  to  know  as 
much  as  possible  about  children’s  voluntary 
reading,  its  extent  and  nature.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  good  experimental  evidence 
that  the  children  who  are  good  readers  .in 
terms  of  reading  attainment  are  also  the 
ones  who  voluntarily  read  more  and  better 
quality  reading  material. (1)  We  cannot  be 
certain  that  there  is  a  causal  relationship 
involved  here,  but  it  does  seem  probable  that 
in  the  past  the  extensive  voluntary  reading 
engaged  in  by  many  youngsters  between  late 
childhood  and  the  end  of  adolescence  has 
played  an  .important  role  in  internalising  their 
mastery  of  the  skills  of  reading.  Equally  it 
seems  possible  (as  I  shall  explain  in  more 
detail  later)  that  to-day  a  sizeable  minority 
of  children  are  so  alienated  from  the  habit  of 
voluntary  reading  that  they  are  at  serious 
risk  of  never  achieving  a  command  of  these 
skills  which  is  sufficiently  fluent  and  assured 
as  to  become  irreversible. 

The  second  reason  why  research  into  child- 
dren’s  voluntary  reading  is  important  is  that 
most  of  us  have  a  conviction  that  the  kind 
of  reading  children  choose  to  undertake  has 
a  far-reaching  influence  both  on  their  view 
of  the  world  they  are  growing  up  into  and  on 
the  goals  and  values  which  shape  their  adult 
character.  Admittedly  there  is  very  little  hard 
evidence  to  support  this  belief,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  many  children  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  reading  that  has  only 
a  minimal  effect  on  their  development,  serving 
only  to  add  a  slight  further  reinforcement  to 
attitudes  and  values  which  are  already  per¬ 
vasively  present  in  their  wider,  non-reading, 
environment.  Nevertheless  those  of  us  who 
have  watched  individual  children  growing  up 
will  almost  certainly  be  able  to  bring  to  mind 
instances  of  powerful  and  enduring  influence 
from  private  reading,  and  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  in  general  the  effect 
of  voluntary  reading,  cumulative  over  the 


years,  is  far  from  negligible. 

At  this  point  I  ought  to  mention  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  educational  research  which  seriously 
restricts  what  we  can  hope  to  learn  from  it. 
In  general  it  is  the  most  important  issues 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  bring  within  the 
purview  of  research  methods.  Thus  in  the 
field  of  voluntary  reading  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  investigate  such  factual  matters  as 
the  amount  and  nature  of  what  children  read, 
but  far  more  difficult  to  probe  into  such 
elusive  issues  as  the  quality  of  the  experience 
they  take  from  their  reading  or  the  effects 
it  has  upon  them. 

Of  course  even  in  relatively  straightforward 
factual  investigations  problems  and  difficul¬ 
ties  do  arise.  Thus  one  may  choose,  as  I.  J. 
Leng  did  (2),  the  procedure  (very  difficult  to 
fault)  of  studying  the  public  library  borrowing 
over  a  one-year  period  of  all  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  13  who  lived 
within  a  one-mile  radius  of  a  given  public 
library.  The  resulting  information  is  both  fas¬ 
cinating  and  highly  trustworthy.  But  in  evalua¬ 
ting  it  one  has  to  remember  what  it  leaves 
out  —  namely,  the  books  these  children  read 
which  didn’t  come  from  the  public  library, 
and  the  reading  behaviour  of  those  children 
in  the  locality  who  didn’t  use  the  public 
library  at  all.  In  the  small  Welsh  town  studied 
by  Leng  the  latter  amounted  to  nearly  half 
the  age-group  (47%);  if  the  same  method 
were  applied  in  other  localities  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  children  left  out  of  account  would 
probably  be  a  good  deal  higher. 

Another  procedure  which  has  been  used  is 
that  of  persuading  children  to  keep  a  ‘read¬ 
ing  diary’  over  a  period  of  weeks  or  even 
months.  If  the  entries  are  made  at  fairly 
frequent  intervals  and  the  children  have  un¬ 
derstood  the  purpose  of  the  enquiry  (so  that 
they  do  not  see  it  as  a  ‘test’),  the  findings 
should  reach  a  high  level  of  accuracy.  The 
weaknesses  of  this  method  are  that  the  child¬ 
ren  (alerted  to  the  importance  which  is  being 
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attached  to  their  reading)  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  distort  the  findings  by  reading  more 
than  they  otherwise  would,  and  that  the 
amount  of  supervision  required  makes  it 
suitable  only  for  fairly  small  groups. 

In  the  Children’s  Reading  Habits  Survey 
which  I  directed  for  the  Schools  Council  bet¬ 
ween  1969  and  1974(3),  we  decided  to  study 
a  large  national  sample  of  children  which 
would  be  as  representative  as  possible  of 
their  age-group  in  the  target  population  (Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales).  Our  procedure  was  to  ar¬ 
range  for  a  written  questionnaire  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  participating  schools  (193 
primary  schools  and  188  secondary  schools) 
in  such  a  way  that  we  had,  in  the  end,  re¬ 
turns  from  a  stratified  random  sample  of 
nearly  8,000  children,  divided  more  or  less 
evenly  between  10-year-olds,  12-year-olds  and 
14-year-olds.  The  most  important  questions, 
in  the  present  context,  were  those  which 
asked  the  respondent  to  name  firstly  all 
periodicals  read  regularly,  and  secondly  any 
books  which  he  or  she  had  read  during  the 
previous  four  weeks.  The  obvious  snag  about 
the  second  of  these  questions  is  that  children 
may  have  difficulty  in  conceptualising  the 
four-week  period  referred  to,  and  may  not 
remember  their  reading  well  enough  to  be 
able  to  answer  accurately.  We  tried  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  extent  of  this  source  of  error 
oy  probing  follow-up  interviews,  and  were 
satisfied  that  although  some  inaccuracies  did 
occur  (both  of  omission  and  of  over-inclu¬ 
sion),  they  were  not  numerous  enough  to 
nvalidate  our  general  statistical  conclusions. 

I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  article  to  summar- 
se  the  findings  of  our  survey;  but  I  will  quote 
:wo  of  the  more  striking  of  them  in  order  to 
exemplify  the  implications  which  purely 
actual  information  elicited  by  research  may 
nave  for  educational  policy.  In  the  first  place 
we  found  that  the  proportion  of  children  who 
nad  not  read  any  books  during  the  period 
jnder  study  increased  rather  alarmingly  as 
hey  grew  older.  Thus  at  age  10-plus  only 
13%  of  our  sample  had  not  read  a  book 
during  the  previous  four  weeks;  at  age  12- 
plus  the  proportion  had  reached  the  level  of 
29%,  while  at  14-plus  it  was  as  high  as  36%. 
rhis  lack  of  book-reading  was  evidently  re¬ 
sted  to  the  high  incidence  of  television¬ 


viewing  jn  our  sample,  since  amount  of  week¬ 
day  television-watching  was  inversely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  amount  of  book-reading.  (Our 
own  findings  about  the  children’s  exposure 
to  television  were  very  much  in  line  with  those 
of  a  separate  survey,  carried  out  at  about  the 
same  time  for  the  Bullock  Committee (4), 
which  showed  that  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  14  children  spent  on  average  about  25 
hours  a  week  in  front  of  the  television  set.) 
The  proportion  of  non-book-readers  jn  the 
secondary  schools  in  our  sample  is  certainly 
high  relative  to  earlier  British  studies,  and 
high  enough  in  absolute  terms  to  suggest 
the  existence  of  a  substantial  minority  of 
young  teen-agers  who  are  so  far  aljenated 
from  books  as  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  all 
their  precariously-acquired  reading-skills  as 
soon  as  they  leave  school.  Our  factual  in¬ 
vestigation  can  claim  to  have  identified  the 
group  at  risk  —  a  group  containing  more  boys 
than  girls,  coming  majnly  from  homes  where 
the  father  is  a  manual  worker,  and  embracing 
a  number  of  children  below  average  in  their 
level  of  school  attainment.  The  onus  of  finding 
ways  to  surmount  this  problem  must  be  left  to 
the  schools,  though  some  of  the  strategies 
they  should  consider  pursuing  are  spelied 
out  in  our  reports (5). 

The  second  finding  I  will  mention  related  to 
the  10-plus  age-group.  At  an  early  stage  in 
our  collating  of  the  questionnaire-responses 
we  became  aware  that  there  was  a  surprising 
predominance,  particularly  in  the  two  younger 
age-groups,  of  such  nineteenth  century 
favourites  as  Black  Beauty,  Treasure  Island 
and  Little  Women,  and  a  marked  dearth  of 
reference  to  more  recent  highly-praised 
writers  for  children  such  as  Arthur  Ransome, 
Alan  Garner,  Rosemary  Sutcliff,  Laura  Ingalls 
Wilder,  Joan  Aiken  and  Philippa  Pearce.  We 
wondered  whether  the  relative  unavailability 
of  the  newer  writers  had  played  a  part  in 
this,  particularly  since  the  liking-score  for 
these  writers  was  often  quite  high  among  the 
rather  few  children  who  had  read  and  re¬ 
ported  on  them.  With  the  co-operation  of  our 
primary  schools  we  were  able  to  explore 
this  hypothesis  further;  and  we  found  that  it 
was  indeed  the  case  that  the  more  old- 
fashioned  books  were  far  more  likely  to  be 
available  to  the  10-plus  group  of  children 
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than  the  more  recent  ones,  and  that  there 
was  a  fairly  high  positive  correlation  between 
the  number  of  schools  in  which  a  book  was 
available  and  the  number  of  times  it  had  been 
read  by  the  10-plus  children  in  our  sample. 
There  was  a  clear  implication  here  that 
many  primary  schools  needed  to  update  the 
books  which  they  provided  for  their  older 
children  in  their  class-libraries,  and  further 
evidence  that  this  was  often  the  case  was 
accumulated  during  our  follow-up  visits  to  a 
sub-sample  of  our  schools.  We  can  claim 
that  our  investigation  had  shown  that  the 
provision  of  books  made  by  the  schools  does 
have  a  significant  influence  upon  what  child¬ 
ren  read,  in  the  10-plus  age-group  at  least, 
and  it  follows  from  this  that  schools  have  an 
inescapable  duty  to  make  available  those 
books  (new  as  well  as  old)  which  will  foster 
the  reading  development  of  their  pupils.  I 
believe  that  since  the  publication  of  our 
interim  report  in  1975  many  primary  schools 
have  done  much  to  improve  their  perfor¬ 
mance  in  this  respect;  unfortunately  the  cur¬ 
rent  financial  cuts  cannot  fail  to  put  a  check 
on  this  development. 

I  return  now  to  the  more  intangible  aspects 
of  children’s  relationships  with  books  —  the 
satisfactions  they  seek  from  them,  the  quali¬ 
ties  they  value  in  them,  and  the  effects  they 
have  upon  their  lives.  Unfortunately  research 
in  this  field  has  been  scanty,  though  I  should 
pay  tribute  to  the  pioneering  work  of  the 
psycho-analyst  Kate  Fried!ander(6)  who 
wrote  in  1942  a  highly  stimulating  if  contro¬ 
versial  essay  a  shortened  version  of  which 
was  reprinted  in  The  New  Era  in  the  1950s. 
More  recently  the  only  extended  effort  in  this 
area  that  I  am  aware  of  is  Arthur  N.  Apple- 
bee’s  The  Child’s  Concept  of  Story (7),  an 
interesting  but  opaquely-written  study  which 
is  so  closely  dependent  upon  linguistic  and 
psychological  categorisations  that  it  seems 
in  the  end  to  tell  us  more  about  the  theories 
than  it  does  about  the  children  studied. 

One  can  readily  understand  why  there 
should  be  such  a  dearth  of  illuminating  work 
in  this  area.  In  the  first  place  children  do  not 
as  a  rule  find  it  at  all  easy  to  verbalise  their 
reactions  to  books  they  read;  the  10-year-old 
interviewee  articulate  enough  to  say,  ‘I  like 
Enid  Blyton  because  she  usually  writes  about 


children  and  you  can  imagine  it  js  you’  was 
relatively  rare.  Yet  if  the  researcher  attempts 
to  present  the  child-reader  with  a  structured 
questionary  (whether  in  written  or  spoken 
form)  he  is  clearly  in  danger  of  inserting  into 
hjs  subject’s  mind  a  conceptual  framework 
which  is  really  that  of  the  adult  investigator 
and  not  that  of  the  child.  In  our  research 
project  we  carried  out  follow-up  interviews 
with  some  500  children,  and  though  these 
were  illuminating  within  certain  limits,  they 
continually  came  up  against  the  barrier  im¬ 
posed  by  the  child’s  restricted  ability  to  talk 
in  a  relaxed  or  coherent  manner  about  his  or 
her  response  to  a  book.  The  most  striking 
impression  left  by  our  face-to-face  interviews 
was,  in  fact,  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
amount,  nature  and  quality  of  a  child’s  read¬ 
ing  is  intimately  and  inextricably  bound  up 
with  his  attainments,  interests  and  total  life- 
situation.  If  this  js  so,  it  is  clear  that  a  single 
brief  interview  can  do  no  more  than  scratch  the 
surface.  Perhaps  what  is  needed  for  further 
advance  js  a  small  number  of  in-depth  longi¬ 
tudinal  studies  of  individual  child-readers  — 
though  how  far  these  would  carry  us  cannot 
be  at  all  certain. 

Constrained  by  thjs  dearth  of  direct  testi¬ 
mony  from  the  child-readers  themselves,  it 
is  inevitable  that  researchers  should  have  to 
fall  back  upon  recording  their  own  reactions 
to  books  which  have  been  shown  to  be 
popular  with  children,  and  thereafter  hy¬ 
pothesising  a  relationship  between  these  res¬ 
ponses  and  those  of  the  children.  In  general, 
in  discussions  of  children’s  responses  to  their 
reading  we  can  distinguish  two  main  lines  of 
approach,  each  with  slightly  djfferent  empha¬ 
ses.  Thus  one  line  of  thought  stresses  above 
all  the  child’s  quest  for  instinctual  satisfac¬ 
tions  in  his  reading,  particularly  those  related 
to  the  emotional  conflicts  and  problems  which 
are  uppermost  at  his  particular  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Support  for  this  can  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  children’s  reading  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  fictional  (in  our  own  survey  more 
than  77%  of  the  books  named  were  cate¬ 
gorised  by  our  team  as  ‘Narrative’);  and  in 
the  way  that  children’s  preferred  books  in¬ 
variably  contain  at  least  one  character  with 
whom  the  young  reader  can  be  expected  to 
associate  himself  emotionally,  in  a  kind  of 
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“identification’  which  is  usually  linked  with  a 
certain  amount  of  vicarious  imaginative  grati¬ 
fication  of  a  wish-fulfilment  kind.  More  re¬ 
cently,  on  the  other  hand,  some  writers  have 
fended  to  stress  much  more  the  continuity 
between  the  reading  of  fiction  and  the  spec¬ 
tator  role  which  we  adopt  when  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  detached  evaluative  response  to 
events  in  which  we  are  not  actively  partici¬ 
pating.  On  this  view  the  child-reader  (like  the 
adult)  is  always  aware  that  what  he  is  read¬ 
ing  is  ‘only  a  story’,  and  as  an  interested 
onlooker  he  sees  the  fictional  happenings 
through  the  author’s  eyes  and  either  takes 
over  or  rejects  his  evaluative  judgements  on 
:he  events  described.  I  myself  believe  that 
:hese  two  approaches  are  not  really  in 
oonflict;  we  need  to  give  due  weight  both  to 
:he  identificatory  and  wish-fulfilment  elements 
n  the  child’s  reading-response  and  to  his 
degree  of  readiness  to  take  over  the  author’s 
9valuative  judgements,  if  we  are  to  attain  to 
a  just  synthesis  in  our  view  of  the  child’s 
experience  as  he  reads.  Only  with  the  aid  of 
such  a  synthesis  can  we  hope  to  guide  the 
✓oung  reader  towards  experiences  which  (in 
he  words  of  the  Bullock  Report)  ‘enlarge 
lis  understanding  of  the  range  of  human 
eossibilities’. 

rRANK  WHITEHEAD 
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JIM  ANNAND:  A  LETTER  OF  APPRECIATION 

Dear  Editor, 

I  write  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  Education  Services 
to  add  our  warm  appreciation  of  Jim  Annand  and  his 
work  to  the  tributes  already  given.  It  was  through  the 
kind  co-operation  of  the  World  Education  Fel.lowship 
and  the  English  New  Education  Fellowship  that  Jim 
was  enabled  to  act  as  our  Honorary  Secretary  through 
some  of  the  years  when  he  was  fully  employed  by 

them,  and  through  the  personal  association  thus 
forged,  valuable  contacts  were  developed  between  the 
organisations. 

For  those  who  knew  Jim,  there  is  little  one  can  add 
to  what  others  have  said  of  the  qualities  which  made 
him  a  creative  and  forward-looking  teacher,  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  able  administrator,  and  a  constant  en- 
courager  and  reconciler.  Like  the  founders  of  Education 
Services,  he  had  immense  faith  in  the  power  of  ideas 
—  ‘an  unspoken  confidence’  a  friend  once  wrote  ‘in 
the  ability  of  ideas  to  move,  if  not  mountains  of  earth, 

then,  at  least,  whole  ranges  of  opposing  thought’. 
Some  of  his  contributions  to  the  philosophy  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  education  are  now  widely  recognised,  while 
others,  as  James  Hemming  writes,  ‘are  still  struggling 
for  genera!  acceptance’. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  exchange  letters  with  him 
regularly  over  a  number  of  years.  He  was  always  the 
most  delightful  of- correspondents,  his  business  letters 
unfailingly  appropriate,  and  his  personal  ones  witty, 
warm-hearted,  and  with  an  apt  turn  of  phrase  which 
brought  a  smile  to  the  reader’s  lips.  He  had  a  passion 
for  the  English  language,  and  he  used  it  to  give 
delight. 

On  the  day  of  his  retirement  from  the  Secretaryship 
of  Education  Services  in  1971,  he  was  asked  ‘Suppose 
you  were  starting  as  an  administrator  once  again  and 
were  looking  forward  to  twenty  more  years  of  it,  what 
would  be  the  activity  you  would  most  favour?  Where 
would  your  primary  interest  lie?’  He  apparently  had  no 
doubt.  The  most  important  question  at  the  present 
time’,  he  said,  ‘is  personal  relationships.  It  is  more 
important  now  because  of  the  vital  need  for  communi¬ 
cation  between  person  and  person,  group  and  group. 
This  app.lies  to  all  walks  of  life.’ 

He  was  a  wise  and  kindly  man,  and  we  remember 
him  with  gratitude. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ROSALIND  BELLERBY 
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Organisations  in  Great  Britain  Concerned  With 
The  Promotion  of  Children’s  Books 

Beverley  Mathias,  Children’s  Books  Officer,  National  Book  League 


The  National  Book  League 

Any  person  who  wants  to  help  a  child  and  a 
book  get  together  is  sure  of  a  welcome  at 
the  National  Book  League,  established  over 
50  years  ago  to  promote  the  use  of  books 
and  a  love  of  reading.  Being  a  charitable 
trust  with  funds  coming  from  subscriptions, 
donations,  and  Arts  Council  grants,  there  has 
never  been  an  excess  of  funds.  The  Bedford 
Square  Book  Bang  is  just  one  among  many 
of  its  increasingly  ingenious  methods  to 
promote  books.  The  National  Book  League 
houses  the  Mark  Longman  Library  of  books, 
about  books,  the  Linder  Collection  of  original 
Beatrix  Potter  works  and  first  editions,  the 
Books  in  Progress  file,  the  Book  Information 
Service  and  the  New  Fiction  Society.  And  of 
particular  importance  to  those  concerned  with 
children’s  books  are  the  School  Bookshop 
Association,  the  Children’s  Reference  Library, 
and  the  office  of  the  International  Board  on 
Books  for  Young  People. 

The  Children’s  Reference  Library  has  one 
copy  of  every  book  published  for  children  in 
Great  Britain  during  any  twelve  month  period. 
The  card  index  for  the  library  covers  all 
children’s  book  publishing  in  Great  Britain 
from  1966,  and  there  is  also  a  card  index  of 
illustrators,  giving  the  titles  and  dates  of 
every  book  illustrated  from  1976.  The  books 
are  sent  in  by  publishers  and  classified  into 
broad  non-fiction  headings  (fiction,  story 
collections,  poetry,  folk  tales,  picture  books) 
and  shelved  accordingly.  In  addition  the 
library  has  a  small  reference  collection  of 
books  about  children’s  literature.  The  collec¬ 
tion  is  open  five  days  a  week  to  whoever 
wishes  to  come  and  use  it.  There  is  also 
available  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
periodicals  with  some  runs  going  back  twenty 
years.  Out  of  the  Children’s  Reference  Library 
comes  the  annual  Catalogue  and  Exhibition 
of  Children’s  Books  of  the  Year.  This  has 
been  selected  for  the  past  ten  years  by 


Elaine  Moss;  from  1980  it  will  be  done  by 
Barbara  Sherrard-Smith.  It  lists  by  category, 
with  age  interest  and  ability  level,  350  of  the 
best  books  published  in  each  year.  The 
Exhibition  is  held  during  the  last  week  of 
July  and  the  first  wo  weeks  of  August  each 
year,  and  is  a  very  tangible  way  of  promot¬ 
ing  books  to  a  large  number  of  people. 

Each  year  about  15  new  booklists  are 
produced  by  the  National  Book  League,  of 
which  a  majority  are  lists  of  children’s  books. 
In  the  past  twelve  months  there  have  been 
two  information  lists  for  children,  as  well  as 
a  transcript  of  a  talk  given  by  Elaine  Moss  at 
the  Center  for  the  Book  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  Washington.  All  age  groups  are 
covered  in  the  inexpensive  lists  selected  by 
specialists  within  the  field.  In  conjunction  with 
many  of  the  booklists,  there  are  touring  ex¬ 
hibitions  which  consist  of  one  copy  of  the 
relevant  list,  plus  one  copy  of  every  book 
listed.  The  exhibitions  can  be  borrowed  by 
any  person  or  organisation  within  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  weeks. 
This  means  that  they  can  be  used  as  a  teach-1 
ing  tool:  in  schools  to  promote  reading,  in 1 
teaching  colleges  to  introduce  children’s 
literature;  and  with  parents  to  help  them  in 
choosing  books  for  their  children,  for  special 
events  in  local  communities,  and  in  numerous 
other  ways. 

These  are  formal  ways  in  which  the 
National  Book  League  works  towards  the 
promotion  of  children’s  books.  There  are  in¬ 
formal  ways  too,  such  as  advising  people  on 
how  to  organise  and  run  a  book  day  or  book 
bonanza.  Perhaps  an  example  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  at  one  of  these  might  be  useful.  Usually 
they  are  held  in  a  school  during  a  normal 
school  day,  although  the  day  itself  is  far 
from  normal!  In  the  morning  rooms  are  pre¬ 
pared  so  that  children  can  meet  authors,  an 
exhibition  hall  is  made  ready,  and  a  school 
bookshop  is  set  up.  Authors,  illustrators,  pub- 
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ishers  and  teachers  meet  over  lunch.  Then, 
during  the  afternoon,  groups  of  children  meet 
:he  authors  of  their  choice  to  talk  about  books 
and  to  show  the  work  they  have  prepared 
or  that  particular  author.  At  the  end  of  the 
school  day,  the  parents  are  invited  in  to  view 
:he  display,  buy  books,  and  talk  to  the 
reachers,  publishers,  authors  and  illustra- 
ors.  It  is  an  exhausting  day,  takes  twelve 
nonths  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  school, 
and  a  lot  of  preparation  time  on  the  part  of 
he  participating  schools;  but  the  end  result 
s  enjoyable  for  all.  Often  it  is  the  first  time  a 
bhild  has  come  face  to  face  with  an  author, 
ind  the  meeting  is  always  rewarding  for  both, 
another  informal  way  of  helping  is  through  the 
various  bibliographies  prepared  by  the  staff 
>f  the  Children's  Reference  Library.  There  is, 
oo,  a  list  of  publishers  prepared  to  give  free 
>r  inexpensive  publicity  material  and  a  regis- 
er  of  authors  and  illustrators  prepared  to 
tisit  and  talk  about  books.  Recently  the 
brary  staff  have  compiled  a  list  of  the  periodi¬ 
cals  taken  in  the  library,  giving  all  subscrip- 
ion  details,  and  a  brief  resume  of  contents. 

The  National  Book  League  arranges  for 
jroups  of  students  from  Britain  and  over- 
eas  to  see  the  building  and  its  various 
braries  and  services,  either  on  a  casual  visit 
asis,  or  more  formally  with  an  organised 
alk  either  by  a  staff  member,  or  with  a  paid 
peaker.  Other  information  given  to  en- 
uirers  includes  where  to  go  for  grants  for 
uthor  visits,  what  to  do  to  help  children  use 
library,  how  to  interest  children  in  reading, 
ow  to  set  about  storytelling,  where  to  find  a 
ood  children’s  bookshop,  and  what  to  do 
✓ith  children  during  a  visit  to  London.  There 
re  many  more  enquiries,  and  all  are  ans¬ 
wered  directly,  or  redirected  to  someone  who 
an  help.  The  Children’s  Books  Officer  at- 
Bnds  as  many  conferences  on  children’s 
ooks  as  is  humanly  and  financially  possible, 
nd  by  doing  so,  maintains  important  contacts 
with  people  in  the  field  of  children’s  books, 
lelp  is  always  available  to  anyone  who  rings, 
writes,  or  calls  at  the  office  and  library. 

he  International  Board  on  Books  for 
oung  People 

his  is  mainly  the  brainchild  of  one  woman  — 
ella  Lepman,  who  after  the  Second  World 


War  returned  to  Germany,  organised  book 
exhibitions  and,  as  a  result,  started  the  Inter¬ 
national  Youth  Library  in  Munich,  which  js 
still  operating.  From  that  library  came  the 
idea  of  an  international  organisation  con¬ 
cerned  with  promoting  children’s  books,  and 
so  IBBY  was  born.  There  are  now  40  national 
sections  spread  over  the  world  from  South 
America  to  the  Eastern  bloc.  In  1954  Jella 
Lepman  inaugurated  the  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  award  for  children’s  literature. 
These  awards  are  given  once  each  two  years 
to  an  author  and  illustrator  for  their  entire 
work  to  date.  Among  the  winners  of  the  aut¬ 
hor’s  medal  have  been  Eleanor  Farjeon,  Astrid 
Lindgren,  Meindert  DeJong,  James  Kruss,  and 
Maria  Gripe;  the  winners  of  the  illustrator’s 
medal  have  included  Jiri  Trnka,  Maurice  Sen- 
dak  and  Tatjan  Mawrina.  Every  two  years  an 
International  Congress  is  held  in  a  member 
country.  In  1980  it  will  be  in  Prague;  jn  1982 
jn  England.  The  speakers  at  these  Congres¬ 
ses  are  always  of  international  standing  in 
the  field  of  children’s  literature,  and  in  the 
past  have  included  Erich  Kastner  and  P.  L. 
Travers.  There  is  now  an  international  Child¬ 
ren’s  Book  Day  held  on  April  2nd  each  year, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  birthday.  ‘The 
IBBY  tree  .  .  .  (writes  Patricia  Crampton)  has 
put  forth  numerous  and  wonderful  blossoms.’ 
It  is  ‘a  league  of  nations  of  children’s  litera¬ 
ture  .  .  .’ 

In  Britain  IBBY,  operating  from  the  National 
Book  League,  has  an  active  committe  of 
people  concerned  with  children’s  book  pro¬ 
motion.  Its  members  range  from  a  Director 
of  one  of  the  larger  publishing  houses 
through  librarians,  teachers,  authors,  illus¬ 
trators,  to  parents,  grandparents  and  those 
without  children  but  with  an  interest  in  what 
children  read.  The  British  Section  held  the 
first  large  Book  Bonanza  in  1978  with  over 
600  children,  43  authors,  and  20  publishers 
involved.  In  1979  its  first  annual  one  day 
seminar  was  held;  in  1982  the  Section  Will 
host  the  Congress,  the  first  time  it  has  been 
held  in  Britain. 

It  is  an  organisation  concerned  with  child¬ 
ren  in  all  circumstances  and  with  getting 
books  to  those  children.  Perhaps  it  is  not  as 
important  in  the  western  world,  but  of  very 
great  importance  in  developing  countries; 
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and  wherever  political  pressure  makes  jt 
difficult  for  children  to  receive  unbiased 
books. 

The  Federation  of  Children’s  Book  Groups 

The  members  of  the  Federation  are  people 
with  a  common  interest  in  children’s  books, 
although  groups  are  mainly  intended 
to  be  for  parents.  It  was  established  in 
Britain  over  13  years  ago.  It  has  now 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are 
100  individual  members  spread  in  countries 
all  over  the  world,  and  7  overseas  groups  in 
France,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Hong 
Kong.  It  is  not  an  academic  organisation, 
but  a  voluntary  one  which  actively  introduces 
books  to  children  through  the  home.  The 
British  group  hold  two  conferences  each 
year  with  150  people  attending;  there  are 
interesting  group  discussions;  and  speakers 
of  the  highest  quality.  In  September  of  last 
year  a  conference  was  held  at  Birmingham. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Edward  Blishen, 
Gene  Kemp  and  Gene  Deitch,  the  Weston 
Woods  animator,  who  was  flown  in  from 
Prague  by  his  company.  The  Federation  pub¬ 
lishes  a  quarterly  newsletter  with  information 
of  group  activities.  In  1979  it  mounted  an 
exhibition  of  50  Best  Picture  Books  chosen  by 
the  various  groups.  They  sponsor  National 
Tell  a  Story  Week  each  May  which  helps  to 
get  wider  coverage  of  books,  and  promotes 
reading  not  just  as  a  solitary  occupation, 
but  as  something  shared  by  the  whole  family. 
It  is  an  organisation  doing  something  where 
formal  education  cannot  reach:  in  the  home 
and  through  the  parent. 

The  School  Bookshop  Association 

The  School  Bookshop  Association  has  been 
in  existence  for  only  three  years.  As  with 
other  organisations  already  mentioned,  it  aims 
to  promote  books  and  reading.  In  addition  it 
encourages  ownership  of  books  and  makes  it 
easy  for  children  to  buy  books  by  having  the 
bookshop  right  in  the  school.  Some  of  these 
are  small,  lockable  cases  on  wheels  which 
can  be  brought  out  at  specified  times;  some 
are  a  whole  room  which  has  been  set  aside 
as  a  bookshop.  All  are  operated  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis,  usually  by  an  interested  member 
of  staff.  The  books  are  selected  by  the  person 


in  charge,  often  with  the  help  of  the  children, 
and  are  then  displayed  for  sale.  Parents  are 
encouraged  to  use  the  shop,  while  the  child¬ 
ren  are  encouraged  to  buy  through  a  number 
of  schemes.  One  of  these  is  a  card  system 
where  the  child  pays  lOp  and  a  stamp  is  put 
on  the  card.  When  the  amount  saved  equals 
the  cost  of  a  book,  the  card  is  cancelled  and 
exchanged  for  a  book.  It  encourages  child¬ 
ren  to  save  for  something  they  want,  and 
means  that  they  use  the  bookshop  regularly 
even  jf  only  to  pay  lOp.  Some  of  the  book¬ 
shops  have  a  newsletter;  some  run  compe¬ 
titions;  all  encourage  the  reading  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  books  simply  by  being  there. 

The  School  Bookshop  Association  pro¬ 
duces  a  magazine  6  times  a  year  containing 
articles  on  books  and  reading,  reviews,  sug¬ 
gestions  for  school  bookshops,  ideas  for 
events,  and  reports  from  various  schools. 
Each  year  there  are  regional  seminars  in 
Britain  to  bring  together  those  who  are  run¬ 
ning  school  bookshops,  or  who  want  to  know 
how  to  start.  These  are  practical  sessions 
giving  useful  help  and  advice.  The  School 
Bookshop  Association  is  growing  steadily 
into  a  very  real  tool  for  bringing  children  and 
books  together. 

Periodicals  Available  in  Britain  on  Children’s 
Literature 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  definitive  list,  but 
simply  to  show  the  range  of  periodicals 
available,  and  to  point  up  one  or  two  that  are 
doing  something  a  little  different  from  the 
usual  journal. 

Junior  Bookshelf  has  been  in  existence  now 
for  many  years.  The  National  Book  League 
Children’s  Reference  Library  is  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  run  going  back  to  1946.  Over 
those  years,  through  articles  and  reviews,  it 
has  continued  to  give  an  insight  into  the 
amount,  standard  and  variety  of  material  pub¬ 
lished  for  children. 

Growing  Point  is  produced  by  Margery  Fisher, 
well  known  for  her  work  with  children’s 
books.  Each  issue  has  an  in-depth  review  of 
one  book,  plus  more  general  reviews. 

Signal  is  not  a  review  journal  in  the  accepted 
sense,  but  a  collection  of  interesting  and  often 
stimulatingly  different  articles  about  children’s 
books  and  the  people  who  write  and  produce 
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hem.  Signal  also  produces  some  outstanding 
booklists. 

tooks  For  Your  Children  is  similar  to,  but 
ndependent  from,  the  Federation  of  Child- 
en’s  Book  Groups.  It  is  a  magazine  intended 
or  parents,  and  as  such  contains  interesting 
irticles,  reviews,  suggestions  for  various  age 
groups,  as  well  as  general  information  about 
:hildren’s  books. 

tookbird  is  the  journal  of  IBBY  and  so  inter- 
lational  in  content.  Articles  come  from  cor¬ 
espondents  all  over  the  world.  These  cover 
iscussions  of  individual  subjects  plus  articles 
>f  general  interest.  It  is  available  as  part  of 
ubscription  on  joining  IBBY  British  Section, 
>r  overseas  section.  The  publisher  will  supply 
>ack  numbers  on  request. 

Children’s  Literature  in  Education,  which  is 
iow  published  in  America,  began  life  as  the 
Durnal  of  the  Exeter  Conference  some  years 
go,  and  was  the  inspiration  of  the  late  Sid- 
iey  Robbins.  It  is  now  established  as  an  inter- 
ational  journal  with  editorial  staff  from  each 
ontinent.  It  still  publishes  papers  from  con- 
Brences,  and  is  a  vehicle  for  students  and 
►rofessionals  to  air  their  views  on  a  number 
■f  the  more  esoteric  topics. 

IEVERLEY  MATHIAS 
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WEF  News 


INDIA 

Felicitation  of  Dr  Madhuri  Shah  in  Bombay. 

Appreciative  speeches  were  made  at  a 
distinguished  gathering,  totalling  more  than 
a  thousand  people,  who  celebrated  this  day, 
after  which  Kalloljni  Hazarat  sent  a  formal 
text  — 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  pride  and  joy  that  on 
this  happy  day,  the  13th  of  December  1979, 
we  felicitate  Dr  Madhuri  R.  Shah  on  her  com¬ 
pleting  60  years.  We  deeply  appreciate  her 
dedication  and  lifetime  of  devoted  work  for 
instilling  freshness,  vitality  and  bringing 
greater  relevance  in  education. 

She  recognises  the  reality  of  facts,  but 
uses  her  imagination  to  penetrate  beneath 
them  and  to  project  her  thoughts  beyond  them 
in  her  search  for  creative  answers  to  prob¬ 
lems.  She  is  recognised  as  an  educationist 
not  only  of  national  repute  but  of  international 
stature. 

Her  perspective  is  broad,  her  outlook  far- 
reaching.  Her  mind  is  lifted  up  above  doubt, 
cynicism  and  despair.  Her  vision  is  high  above 
the  fog  of  petty  things.  Her  head  is  in  the 
clouds,  but  her  feet  are  embedded  in  the 
solid  rock  of  Fact  and  Reason.  She  takes  the 
risks,  she  dares  the  sky.  She  lives  with  the 
stars  of  her  ideals  and  although  she  may 
never  grasp  them  she  keeps  reaching  to¬ 
wards  them.  She  never  tries  to  get  ahead  of 
others  but  is  always  getting  ahead  of  herself. 

Born  in  a  well-known  business  family,  she 
was  nurtured  from  an  early  age  by  her 
parents  Shri  Chhotalal  Kothari  and  Smt.  Sam- 
taben  to  strive  for  excellence  in  whatever  task 
she  undertook.  Her  brilliant  academic  career 
and  proficiency  in  sports  bear  a  mark  of  her 
capability,  talent  and  great  versatility. 

Her  intense  interest,  strong  will  power  and 
determination  are  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  major  part  of  her  academic  career  was 
accomplished  after  her  marriage.  She  set  an 
example  to  the  world  of  women  on  how  one 
can  harmonise  the  changing  roles  of  a  woman 
in  profession  and  as  a  member  of  the  family. 

She  is  an  outstanding  educationist  with  a 
rare  combination  of  qualifications  —  a  de¬ 
gree  in  mathematics  and  doctorates  in  ad¬ 
ministration  and  comparative  education  from 


the  Bombay  and  London  Universities. 

Her  life  is  the  story  of  a  relentless  effort  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  socially  and 
economically  deprived  children  of  this  city. 
As  Education  Officer  of  the  Corporation,  she 
distinguished  herself  as  an  effective  educa¬ 
tionist  and  a  humane  administrator  with  tre¬ 
mendous  zeal  and  competence.  She  intro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  innovations  leading  to  far- 
reaching  changes  in  school  education.  In  ap¬ 
preciation  of  her  monumental  work,  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Municipal  Corporation  honoured  her  by 
giving  her  a  Civic  Reception  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  to  one  of  its  past  employees 
Thousands  of  teachers  and  officers  receivec 
strength,  inspiration  and  guidance  from  her  as 
she  was  accessible,  loved  and  respected  by 
one  and  all. 

As  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  SNDT  Women's 
University  since  1975,  she  has  brought  £ 
dynamic  approach  not  only  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  University  but  also  in  the  organisa 
tion  of  its  academic  programmes. 

With  a  deep  faith  in  the  motto  of  the 
SNDT  University  that  educated  woman  is 
national  power,  she  formulated  the  Open  Uni 
versity  programme  with  courage  and  fore 
sight,  bringing  university  education  within  the 
reach  of  every  woman  desirous  of  learninc 
without  going  through  the  routine  channels 
of  formal  schooling.  The  first  centre  in  India 
for  researchers  on  the  problems  of  women  was 
conceived  and  developed  by  her.  She  has 
been  actively  associated  in  decision-makinc 
in  the  field  of  higher  education  as  a  membei 
of  several  committees  of  the  University  Grants 
Commission. 

Her  interests  and  activities  cover  a  wide 
canvas.  As  president  or  as  a  member  of  the 
committees  of  a  number  of  organisations,  she 
has  given  valuable  guidance  and  support  with 
her  constructive  and  pragmatic  approach 
These  organisations  include  the  Gujarat  Re¬ 
search  Society,  Fellowship  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  the  Children’s  Little  Theatre 
the  Association  for  Pre-School  Education,  In¬ 
dian  Association  for  Programmed  Learninc 
and  Educational  Innovations,  Vaitalik,  National 
Board  of  Adult  Education,  Central  Board  ol 
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ri!m  Censors,  Nehru  Science  Centre,  National 
Council  of  Science  Museums,  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Environmental  Planning,  Futuro- 
ogy  Panel  of  the  department  of  Science  and 
"echnology  and  others. 

Empathy  is  the  key  to  her  leadership.  She 
i as  developed  a  deep  comprehension  of  the 
►roblems  of  the  blind,  the  crippled,  the  men- 
ally  deficient,  the  sorrowing  and  the  de¬ 
bated.  It  has  broadened  her  humanity,  ex¬ 
panded  her  understanding  and  inspired 
Dlerance  and  forbearance,  compassion  and 
orgiveness. 

On  the  international  plane,  a  great  distinc- 
on  was  conferred  upon  her  when  the  World 
ducation  Fellowship,  London,  unanimously 
lected  her  in  1973  as  its  International  Presi- 
ent  and  she  heads  the  organisation  till  to- 
ay. 

She  represented  the  Government  of  India 
tt  the  Inter-Governmental  Conference  on  En- 
ironmental  Education  held  in  Tbilisi,  USSR, 
n  1977,  where  she  was  elected  Chairman  of 
ie  Commission.  The  International  Institute  of 
ducational  Planning  of  the  UNESCO  nomin- 
ted  her  as  a  member  of  its  Council  of  Con- 
ultant  Fellows. 

She  has  to  her  credit  numerous  awards  and 
sllowships  and  she  has  been  invited  to  chair 
nd  deliver  keynote  addresses  at  conferences 
i  India  and  abroad. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  one  single  person 
rhose  experience  encompasses  and  extends 
iroughout  the  entire  gamut  of  education 
ght  from  the  pre-primary  to  the  university, 
ladhuriben  is  one  such  rare  person  who 
ombines  in  herself  the  depth  and  width  of  an 
xcellent  teacher,  a  capable  researcher  with 
bjectivity  and  insight,  a  professor  with  pro- 
lund  knowledge  of  the  subject,  an  effective 
nd  imaginative  administrator  and  a  dynamic 
movator. 

The  large  number  of  books,  research 
apers  and  publications  which  number  more 
lan  200  reveal  her  deep  insight  into  the 
roblems  of  education  and  her  scholastic  ap- 
tude.  She  has  been  a  pace-setter  and  an 
movator  in  many  fields,  the  latest  being  the 
evelopment  of  an  English  reading  laboratory 
ased  on  the  multilevel  learning  philosophy. 

Madhuriben  is  one  of  the  few  people  who 
d  not  complain  that  the  rose  bush  has 


thorns  but  have  always  rejoiced  because  it 
bears  roses.  With  her  robust  optimism  she 
revives  ideals,  renews  dreams  and  revitalises 
hope  and  vision  in  people. 

Today,  with  feelings  full  of  reverence  and 
appreciation  for  her  glorious  achievements, 
dynamic  personality,  loving  and  cheerful  dis¬ 
position,  unique  wit  and  wisdom,  her  total 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  we  con¬ 
sider  it  a  proud  privilege  to  felicitate  her.  Her 
dedication,  reverence  for  life,  her  vision  and 
perseverence  will  ever  be  a  source  of  ins¬ 
piration  for  us  all. 

May  the  Almighty  bless  her  with  a  long, 
happy  and  eventful  life. 


JAPAN 

Tamagawa  Gakuen  has  reached  the  half  cen¬ 
tury  mark,  so  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
preparing  towards  celebrating  our  100th  An¬ 
niversary  in  the  future. 

Thanks  to  you,  our  memorial  undertakings 
are  making  steady  progress,  among  them, 
the  ceremony  of  purifying  a  building  site  (or 
ground-breaking  ceremony)  for  a  Gymnasium 
facility  which  will  include  the  largest  sport 
field  on  campus. 

In  1980,  we  will  celebrate  our  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  and  other  events  throughout  the  year. 

This  past  summer,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
travel  throughout  South  America  and  met 
with  many  Tamagawa  graduates.  I  was  elated 
to  see  the  philosophy  of  Tamagawa  in  South 
America,  especially  since  the  graduates  are 
so  far  from  home. 

We  would  like  to  develop  the  cultural  ex¬ 
change  between  Japan  and  foreign  countries. 

Tetsuro  Obara,  President 
December  1979. 


UNITED  STATES 

Dear  Friends, 

At  a  personal  level,  the  most  exciting  exper¬ 
ience  has  been  a  trip  to  Yemen.  In  August, 
I  visited  my  daughter,  Najwa,  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Dan,  who  were  completing  their  field 
work  in  Yemen.  Despite  similarities  with 
Middle  Eastern  cities  and  villages  I  am 
familiar  with,  Yemen  has  unique  features. 
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I  was  impressed  with  its  architecture  and 
delighted  with  its  people. 

After  Yemen,  I  spent  three  quiet  weeks 
visiting  my  mother  and  meeting  old  friends  in 
Istanbul,  Turkey.  There  was  time  to  relax  in 
the  sun  and  to  reflect  on  one’s  readings,  ex¬ 
periences,  the  environment  and  models  of  hu¬ 
man  interaction.  As  I  looked  at  the  mush¬ 
rooming  high  concrete  buildings  spoiling  the 
beautiful  Istanbul  shoreline,  a  number  of 
disturbing  situations  passed  through  my  mjnd 
—  situations  brought  about  by  human  ignor¬ 
ance  and/or  human  greed  prevalent  all 
around  the  world  —  too  many  children  are 
deprived  of  medical  care,  too  many  women 
are  prevented  from  developing  to  their  full 
potential,  technology  is  drastically  misused, 
there  is  a  neurotic  concern  for  power  and 


words  such  as  ethics,  freedom,  morality, 
obedience  and  respect  are  grossly  misinter¬ 
preted. 

Such  thoughts  shed  a  different  light  on  my 
professional  activities.  I  am  still  enjoying  my 
teaching  and  lectures  and  very  much  involved 
in  research  and  World  Education  Fellowship, 
However,  I  cannot  isolate  the  above  issues 
from  my  professional  activities. 

in  closing,  let  me  share  with  you  a  state¬ 
ment  from  Khalir  Gibran’s  My  Countrymen. 
Knowledge  js  a  light,  enriching  the 
warmth  of  life,  and  all  may  partake  who 
seek  it  out;  .  .  . 

Nasrine  Adibe 

President  US  Section 

Long  Island,  December  1979. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  GOLDSMITHS’  COLLEGE 
NEW  CROSS,  LONDON  SE14  6NW,  ENGLAND 


PUBLICATIONS  SERVICE 

The  College’s  Publications  Service  was  created  in  1966  in  response  to  an  ever-growing 
demand  for  works  emanating  from  the  Curriculum  Laboratory.  Central  to  this  enterprise  was 
the  curriculum  journal  IDEAS,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  in  February  1967. 

In  order  to  emphasise  the  notion  of  ‘service’  the  policy  of  the  College  was  to  maintain  in 
print  the  increasing  number  of  publications  it  produced;  and  the  Publications  Service  is 
still  able  to  draw  from  its  stock  of  books  an  almost  complete  range  of  the  reports,  maga¬ 
zines  and  journals  it  has  published  over  the  years.  In  addition,  because  of  the  demand  for 
bound  volumes  of  the  various  series  of  IDEAS,  Library  Editions  have  been  published  as 
attractive  books;  and  the  complete  set  of  the  five  series  of  this  curriculum  journal  presents 
in  six  volumes  and  some  \\  million  words  a  most  revealing  account  of  educational  de¬ 
velopment  during  the  past  decade. 

These  six  Library  Editions  of  IDEAS  covering  series  Nos.  1,  2  3A,  3B,  4  and  5  (i.e.  IDEAS 
Nos.  1  to  33),  are  on  sale  at  the  inclusive  price  of  £30,  if  mailed  to  an  address  in  the 
British  Isles.  (An  extra  charge  of  £4.00  is  made  for  mailing  to  places  outside  UK.)  The 
final  Library  Edition  of  IDEAS  embracing  Nos.  31-33  also  includes  a  comprehensive  set  of 
indexes  covering  all  of  the  articles  published  within  IDEAS  Nos.  1  to  33. 

Details  of  the  Library  Editions  of  IDEAS,  individual  issues  and  other  publications  are 
available  from: 

PUBLICATIONS  SERVICE, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  GOLDSMITHS'  COLLEGE, 

NEW  CROSS,  LONDON,  SE14  6NW,  ENGLAND. 
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Editorial 


Economy  and  education  js  this  issue’s  title. 
Economics  is  not  just  about  cash,  though 
that’s  how  it  impinges  upon  most  of  us.  Cash 
s  also  easily  counted  and  turned  jnto  statis¬ 
ts  —  and  I  sometimes  think  it  is  the  sheer 
convenience  of  the  concept  that  allows  it  to 
dominate  so  much  of  our  thinking.  Marion 
3rown,  to  whom  this  issue  owes  much  in  its 
conception  and  compilation,  has  chosen  to 
:ake  the  wider  view  of  economics  in  her 
article  and  has  collected  together  the  statis¬ 
ts  recently  released  by  the  United  Nations 
Environmental  Programme.  It  is  not  so  easy 
o  measure  the  hectares  of  rain-forest  des- 
:royed  or  the  CO.  in  the  atmosphere  as  jt  is  to 
count  money;  but  when  the  environmental 
sums  are  done  the  answers  are  so  terrifying 
as  to  make  any  cash-counting  seem  irrele¬ 
vant  nonsense. 

You  wouldn’t  thjnk  so.  What  are  we  to 
make,  for  example,  of  the  highly  civilised  US 
arming  community  that  has  destroyed  30% 
af  that  vast  country’s  topsojl  in  the  last  two 
lundred  years  and  shows  little  interest  in 
etting  the  other  70%  last  that  long?  Of  course 
he  problem  is  that  ajl  those  topsoil  busting 
armers  don’t  get  the  message  about  en¬ 
vironmental  damage  because  they’re  concen- 
rating  on  personal  survival.  Thejr  survival  is 
directly  related  to  thejr  country’s  economic 
system  which  makes  it  hard  for  them  to  look 
o  wider  issues.  This  direct  link  between 
earning  and  economic  systems  has  been  best 
explored  by  Johan  Galtung  and  his  team  and 
rve  are  pleased  to  reproduce  part  of  a  most 
Important  study  of  the  subject  by  him. 

For  an  updated  view  of  education  world¬ 
wide  we  have  turned  to  Keith  Watson.  It 
seems  that  the  cash  is  slipping  away  from 
ormal  education  systems,  at  least  in  the 
western  world.  One  wonders  where  it’s  going 
—  part  of  the  answer  seems  to  be  towards 
lefence  and  arms.  The  saddest  statement 
n  this  issue  comes  from  Mr  M’Bow,  Director 
General  of  UNESCO,  who  laments  his  jn- 
ibility  to  persuade  just  one  nation  to  give 
JNESCO  the  price  of  a  major  weapon  of  war 
or  a  literacy  campaign.  Meanwhile  the 
Jicaraguans  are  having  to  put  out  the  beg¬ 


ging  bowl  for  their  own  literacy  campaign 
and  not  expecting  donations  from  anyone’s 
defence  budget. 

This  is  also  the  1980  conference  issue.  As 
such  it’s  probably  as  good  a  place  as  any  to 
embarrass  a  member  by  singling  out  her 
work’s  contribution  to  educational  debate. 
At  every  educational  meeting  I’ve  been  to 
recently  people  have  been  discussing  Betty 
Adams  book  ‘Outcomes  of  Education’,  co¬ 
authored  with  Tyrell  Burgess.  We  reviewed 
the  book  in  our  last  issue;  but  you  can’t  re¬ 
view  impact.  So  I  thought  I’d  tell  you  about  it. 

New  Era  wishes  the  1980  conference  every 
possible  success. 

NICK  PEACEY 
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Education  in  one  world 

Introduction  to  the  WEF  1980  conference 
by  James  Porter,  Chairman  of  WEF 


*.  .  .  and  when  one  day  human  kind  becomes 
full  grown,  it  will  not  define  itself  as  the  sum 
total  of  the  whole  world’s  inhabitants  but  as 
the  infinite  unity  of  their  mutual  needs’(l). 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Era  (March/ 
April  1980)  Robin  Richardson  emphasised  two 
main  propositions  to  support  the  teaching  of 
World  Studies.  Firstly,  that  many  problems  in 
modern  society  cannot  be  adequately  solved 
or  managed  unless  they  are  seen  as  occur¬ 
ring  in  a  context  much  wider  than  that  of  an 
individual  nation  state;  secondly,  that  much 
interaction  in  the  modern  world  is  between 
people  belonging  to  different  cultures  and 
societies  and,  therefore,  to  be  a  responsible 
citizen  requires  as  a  matter  of  priority  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  cultures  and  societies  other  than 
one’s  own. 

The  significance  of  the  ‘One  World’  ap¬ 
proach  to  education,  to  politics,  economics, 
culture  and  environmental  issues  is  now 
widely  recognised.  The  Commonwealth  Secre¬ 
tary-General,  Shridath  Ramphal,  brilliantly  ex¬ 
pounds  the  various  elements  of  interdepen¬ 
dence  in  his  book  ‘One  World  to  Share’ 
which  begins  with  the  quotation  from  Sartre 
noted  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

It  has  been  deceptively  easy  to  express  our 
objectives  and  to  gain  an  impression  of 
general  support.  However,  as  again  illustrated 
in  the  issue  of  the  New  Era  which  was  devo¬ 
ted  to  World  Studies,  it  is  all  too  possible  to  be 
overcome  by  feelings  of  despair  about  what 
can  actually  be  done;  there  are  far  too  many 
examples  of  failure  to  communicate,  failure 
to  act  on  the  principles  of  interdependence, 
and  all  too  many  examples  of  aggressive 
nationalism  in  political  life  and  intense  con¬ 
servatism  in  schools. 

Behind  the  apparent  agreement  there  do, 
in  fact,  exist  many  profound  differences  in  ap¬ 
proach  and  understanding.  The  propositions 
advanced  by  the  World  Studies  project  en¬ 


gage  with  concepts  derived  from  economics 
and  sociology  and  political  philosophy  and 
reflect  such  concerns  as  citizenship,  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  nation  states,  inter¬ 
national  organisations  and  the  international 
moral  imperatives  arising  from  the  imbalance 
in  the  world’s  economic  order.  Those  con¬ 
cerns  underlined  by  Sartre  relate  more  closely 
to  psychological  concerns  expressed  through 
needs  and  through  individual  aspirations. 

The  World  Education  Fellowship  has  long 
held  a  deep  belief  in  the  primacy  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  importance  of  an  education 
that  maximises  individual  freedom  and  allows 
the  fullest  flowering  of  the  individual’s  per¬ 
sonality.  The  New  Era,  over  many  years,  has 
celebrated  the  work  of  individual  schools  and 
teachers  who  have  encouraged  children  to 
exercise  choices  and  to  develop  warm  and 
supportive  relationships  in  a  secure  environ¬ 
ment.  Progressive  educators,  often  involved 
with  the  intimate  processes  of  education,  may 
be  forgiven  for  regarding  the  international 
scene  with  considerable  apprehension.  Simi¬ 
larly,  many  teachers  experience  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  attempting  to  link  their  work  with 
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individual  children  to  the  global  realities  of 
life  jn  the  modern  world.  The  crushing  prob¬ 
lems  of  economic  imbalance  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  the  failure  of  the  world 
community  to  take  effective  action  to  pro¬ 
ceed  beyond  a  theoretical  consensus  about  a 
New  International  Economic  Order,  provide 
uncomfortable  material  for  those  involved  in 
the  day  to  day  processes  of  education. 

Yet  there  are  ways  jn  which  the  indivi¬ 
dual  approach  of  educators  can  be  linked  to 
the  imperatives  faced  by  a  majority  of  child¬ 
ren  in  the  world.  One  approach  is  exemplified 
oy  the  forthcoming  World  Education  Fellow¬ 
ship  conference  on  ‘Education  in  One  World’. 
Beginning  with  the  keynote  lecture  by  the 
Fellowship’s  distinguished  President,  Dr 
Madhuri  Shah  of  India,  the  conference  un- 
:olds  through  a  consideration  of  access  to 
education,  confronting  the  question  of  who 
gets  education,  particularly  jn  the  developing 
world.  This  is  followed  by  a  review  of  edu¬ 
cational  processes  and  finally  a  consideration 
cf  the  outcomes  of  the  educational  experi¬ 
ence.  On  the  last  day  there  will  be  an  attempt 
o  draw  the  various  strands  together  and  to 
eturn  to  the  importance  of  a  New  International 
Education  Order  which  must  accompany  any 
'Jew  International  Economic  Order. 

In  his  introduction  to  a  stimulating  new 
Dook  edited  by  Tyrrell  Burgess  and  Betty 
Harris,  John  Tomlinson,  who  is  one  of  our 
;peakers  at  the  conference,  emphasises  that 
sducation  .in  the  first  place  is  ‘about  in- 
:reasing  general  human  competence,  self- 
:onfidence  and  understanding  of  oneself  and 
others’.  Starting  with  such  a  priority,  the  con- 
erence  will  be  concerned  with  the  three  main 
hemes  both  as  they  affect  the  organisation 
ind  resourcing  of  education  on  the  one  hand 
ind  how  they  affect  the  actual  work  of  chi  I  d- 
en  and  teachers  in  the  schools. 

Increasingly,  in  international  conferences 
md  in  many  and  varied  co-operative  ventures 
between  educators  from  different  countries, 
here  is  growing  agreement  about  the  objec- 
ives  of  education.  Further,  there  js  agree- 
nent  about  the  need  to  act  expeditiously, 
lowever,  in  spite  of  such  agreement,  it  is  a 
act  that,  by  any  measure  which  might  be  ap¬ 
plied,  the  international  situation  has  worsened 
ubstantially  in  the  last  20  years.  Reflecting 


the  worsening  economic  situation,  there  has 
been  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  suffering  extremes  of  poverty,  so  that 
virtually  a  quarter  of  the  world’s  population 
have  insufficient  food  and  resources.  In  edu¬ 
cation  the  attack  upon  illiteracy  has  been 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  there  are  now  substantially  more 
illiterates  in  the  world  than  was  the  case  in 
1960.  Expenditure  on  education,  particularly 
primary  education,  has  declined  as  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  gross  national  product  during 
the  70s  and  it  seems  likely  to  continue  to 
decline  in  the  ’80s. 

In  the  developed  world  much  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  about  the  purposes  of  education  relate 
to  what  now  seems  an  unacceptable,  self- 
regarding  and  materialist  view  that  has  little 
place  in  an  ‘Education  for  One  World’  pro¬ 
gramme.  Behind  the  rhetoric  of  peace  there 
is  the  steady  preparation  for  the  possibility  of 
war. 

Not  all  the  signs  are  bleak.  The  issues  and, 
indeed,  as  this  article  suggests,  the  objec¬ 
tives  have  become  clearer.  Matters  of  great 
concern  are  now  on  the  world’s  agenda. 
Plainly,  objectives  are  not  being  realised  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  agreement  about  the  strate¬ 
gies  which  should  be  adopted  for  achieving 
these  objectives  and  no  really  fundamental 
shift  in  practice  has  followed  the  acceptance 
of  the  need  for  new  goals.  In  one  week  in 
August  members  of  the  Fellowship  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world  will  be  pondering 
such  questions  from  an  education  perspec¬ 
tive.  Delegates  will  be  invited  to  share  their 
own  perceptions  of  the  difficulties  and  of  the 
promise  of  the  ’80s.  It  will  be  a  time  to 
examine  critically  the  ideals  which  we  profess 
and  rarely  practise.  Finally,  we  should  achieve 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  implications 
of  the  radical  view  of  our  conference  title.  I 
suggest  there  is  not  a  first,  second  or  third 
world  but  in  truth  only  one  world;  at  least  in 
this  particular  part  of  the  universe. 


1.  Jean  Paul  Sartre  ‘Preface  to  Frans  Fanon  “The 
Wretched  of  the  Earth’”  (Gibbon  and  Key,  London 

1965). 
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A  challenge  for  Educators:  Education  for  a 
Global  Economy  Environmentally  Oriented 

Marion  R.  Brown,  USA 


Economy  —  (Webster)  Gr.  oikonomia,  man¬ 
agement  of  a  household  or  state.  (1)  man¬ 
agement  of  income,  expenditures,  etc.  of  a 
household,  private  business,  community  or 
government.  (2)  careful  management  of 
wealth,  resources,  etc.;  avoidance  of  waste 
by  careful  planning  and  use. 

Management  —  the  act  or  art  of  con¬ 
trolling  or  directing. 


What  is  to  be  done  if  the  direction  of  house¬ 
hold  management  leads  to  destruction  of 
the  home  and  its  occupants?  The  earth  is 
our  home.  What  is  happening  to  it  and  to 
life  on  earth? 

The  World  Climate  Conference  which  met 
recently  in  Geneva  has  flashed  some  omi¬ 
nous  signals  about  a  number  of  disturbing 
trends  relating  to  the  world  climate  which 
could  have  disastrous  effects  on  the  bio¬ 
sphere  and  on  humanity.’  These  were  the 
words  of  the  Deputy  Executive  Director  of 
the  United  Nations  Environment  Programme 
(UNEP),  Noel  Brown,  when  he  addressed 
representatives  of  the  non-governmental 
organizations  on  14  February,  1980  at  United 
Nations  Headquarters. 

Disturbing  Trends 

1.  Loss  of  arable  land  coupled  with  popu¬ 
lation  increase.  Seventy-five  billion  tons  of 
the  world’s  top  soil  during  the  last  75  years 
have  been  lost  and  the  rate  of  loss  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Crop  lands  are  being  lost  to  ur¬ 
banization,  desertification,  mismanagement 
and  other  types  of  land  abuse.  Latest  avail¬ 
able  information  indicates  that  as  much 
arable  land  has  been  lost  through  mis¬ 
management  as  has  been  left  for  production; 
particularly  disturbing,  since  the  world  popu¬ 
lation  is  tending  to  double  while  the  agricul¬ 
tural  base  is  reduced  by  half.  High  priority  is 
placed  on  balancing  this  equation. 


2.  Waste.  Data  on  hand  indicate  that  the 
world  produces  twice  as  much  food  as  it 
now  consumes.  Food  loss  exists  because  of 
post-harvest  inefficiencies  such  as  improper 
management  and  consumption  by  pests.  There 
is  increasing  resistance  of  pests  to  pestiH 
cides;  resistant  strains  develop  into  resistant 
species  while,  in  the  developing  countries, 
500,000  people  a  year  are  victims  of  pesticide 
poisoning.  Increased  dosages  of  pesticides 
have  led  to  multiple  resistance  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  all  pests  may  eventually  develop 
resistance  to  pesticides.  Short  generational 
time  span  of  insects  and  rodents  enables 
genetic  adaptation  in  the  form  of  resistance 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  occurs  jn  the 
human  species. 

3.  (C02).  A  doubling  of  (C02)  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  could  occur  by  the  year  2035,  if  presenl 
trends  and  projections  continue  in  fossil  fuel 
use,  deforestation,  and  the  acceleration  ol 
industrialization  in  developing  countries.  The 
‘greenhouse  effect’  would  result  in  increasing 
the  world’s  temperature  by  an  average  of  twc 
or  three  degrees;  nine  to  twelve  degrees  ir 
the  higher  altitudes  and  the  polar  regions 
raising  the  sea  level  15  feet.  Grain  producing 
regions  could  become  dust  bowls,  coasta 
areas  would  be  inundated,  affecting  many  o 
the  world’s  cities,  millions  of  people,  billions 
in  property  loss.  UNEP,  the  World  Meteoro 
logical  Organization  and  the  Internationa 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions  are  in  agree 
ment  on  the  existence  of  the  problem.  Per 
haps  you  have  heard  all  this  before,  years 
ago,  and  hoped  it  would  become  an  amus 
ingly  preposterous  prediction,  as  I  did.  I 
hasn’t.  A  plan  of  action  to  include  mechan 
isms  for  review  and  research  has  been  de 
veloped. 

4.  Destruction  of  rain  forests.  The  Inter 
national  Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature  re 
cently  reported  that  more  than  40  per  cent  o 
the  world’s  tropical  forests  have  disappearec 
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and  continue  to  disappear  at  the  rate  of  20 
lectares  per  minute.  One  Asian  country  has 
nassacred  50  per  cent  of  its  forests  and  used 
10  per  cent  for  firewood.  Forests  are  critical 
or  maintaining  the  moisture  balance  of  the 
atmosphere.  They  are  genetic  reservoirs  for 
he  biosphere  (maintaining  the  cycle  of 
evaporation-condensation) ,  furnish  protec- 
ion  for  the  soil,  and  are  vital  to  the  world’s 
:arbon  cycle.  They  also  play  an  important 
ole  in  watershed  protection. 

5.  Investment.  There  is  increasing  need  for 
he  financial  community  to  take  responsibility 
or  the  kinds  of  activities  in  which  they  invest 
iecause  they  shape  the  social  and  economic 
>rder.  Both  multi-national  and  national  banks 
ire  establishing  divisions  on  environmental 
inancing. 

In  all  of  these  areas  and  many  more  UNEP, 
JNESCO,  UNDP,  WHO,  FAO,  The  World  Bank, 
je  supporting  study,  research  and  cooperative 


interaction  among  countries.  We  have  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  world  history,  the  greatest 
extension  of  human  powers  through  tech¬ 
nology  enabling  visions  of  distant  galaxies 
millions  of  light-years  away,  or  the  probing 
of  the  mysteries  of  DNA;  the  revelations  of 
the  wondrous  relationship  of  organisms  (in¬ 
cluding  our  own)  to  the.ir  environment.  We 
have  the  fastest  and  most  direct  lines  of 
communications,  the  highest  mobility.  Can 
we  meet  the  challenge  of  disseminating  and 
building  creatively  on  the  knowledge,  skills, 
technology  and  philosophies  of  all  the  world’s 
people  through  education  in  which  all  the 
world’s  people  participate  in  order  to  manage 
living  well  and  harmoniously  on  the  earth,  our 
home? 


Reference 

United  Nations  Document  DPI/NGO/SB/80/6. 
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But  how  do  you  help  change? 

Reports  from  the  Third  World 

Excerpted  from:  Les  Carnets  de  PEnfance  Assignment  Children 

’ubljshed  by  UNICEF  Villa  Le  Cocage,  Palais  des  Nations,  1211  Geneve  10,  Suisse 


Editorial  Note: 

flany  reports  from  the  Third  World  stress  the 
eed  for  educational  approaches  which  will 
ffectively  provide  people  with  the  information 
nd  skills  they  need  to  participate  In  the  de- 
elopment  process.  They  point  out  that,  par- 
cularly  for  the  disadvantaged,  simply  teachi¬ 
ng  of  new  techniques  does  not  suffice.  It  is 
neffectual  because  social  and  political  con¬ 
tracts  prevent  them  from  utilizing  new  in- 
Drmation.  Education  limited  to  teaching  tech- 
Iques  and  skills  does  not  deal  with  these 
onstralnts.  Too  often  the  folk  media  are  used 
k  top-down,  one-way  communication.  Mes- 
ages  and  scripts  are  centrally  determined, 
eallng  with  government  priority  concerns: 
Keracy,  family  planning,  farming.  They  are 
nlform  all  over  the  country,  reflecting  the 
*chnlca!  approach  to  development.  This  ap- 
roach,  they  feel,  views  development  as  a 
rocess  of  teaching  the  poor  new  techniques. 
Isteners  are  passive  recipients  of  govern¬ 


ment  messages;  take  no  part  In  raising  or 
shaping  the  Issues;  In  developing  the  creative 
event. 

Popular  theatre  was  the  starting  point  for 
four  educational  programs  In  Botswana  for:  a 
community  education  program;  a  resettle¬ 
ment  program  (from  dependent  farm  laborer 
or  squatter  on  large  ranches  to  Independent 
farming  on  their  own  land);  Freirian  literacy 
work;  participatory  research,  drama  and  tech¬ 
nology.  Two  education  officers  began  an  ex¬ 
periment  In  participatory  education  In  1974 
which  they  found  to  be  productive  of  change. 

Marlon  Brown 


Popular  Theatre  as  a  Tool  for  Community 
Education 

Ross  Kidd,  Rural  Course  Organizer, 
Botswana  Extension  College 
Martin  Byram,  Non-Formal  Education 
Research  Officer,  Boipelego  Education 
Project,  Gaborone 
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Over  the  last  decade  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  the  performing  arts  as  part 
of  a  two-way  communication  process  in 
which  performance  is  the  catalyst  for  discus¬ 
sion.  The  purpose  is  no  .longer  simply  to  put 
across  information;  it  is  to  help  people  de¬ 
velop  a  critical  awareness  of  their  situation 
and  a  commitment  to  collective  action.  Used 
in  this  way,  the  performing  arts  can  help  to 
demystify  reality  by  challenging  people’s  per¬ 
ceptions  of  their  situation  and  rejecting  the 
false  definitions  which  normally  influence 
them.  People  are  encouraged  to  look  at  their 
problems,  work  out  solutions,  and  take 
actions  themselves.  The  spectator  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  a  passive  recipient  of  government  mes¬ 
sages;  he  is  provoked  by  the  performance  and 
the  educational  programme  to  respond  in  an 
active  way. 

In  this  use  of  the  performing  arts,  the  per¬ 
formance  is  not  the  total  experience.  It  is 
merely  the  initial  catalyst  for  a  programme  of 
education  and  action.  Art  is  used  in  a  deli¬ 
berately  functional  sense  —  not  as  an  end 
in  itself,  but  as  a  medium  of  social  transfor¬ 
mation.  In  this  way  art  becomes  socially  rele¬ 
vant  and  part  of  a  larger  concern  for  the 
creation  of  a  more  humane  and  justly  ordered 
society.  It  is  more  than  ‘high  art  occasionally 
toured  around  the  boon-docks  bringing  cul¬ 
ture  to  the  deprived  masses.' 

This  more  functional  and  participatory  use 
of  the  performing  arts  has  been  called  ‘popu¬ 
lar  theatre’,  which  has  been  defined  as 
‘people’s  theatre  speaking  to  the  common 
man  in  his  language  and  idiom  and  dealing 
with  problems  of  direct  relevance  to  his 
situation’.  It  is  ‘popular’  because  it  attempts 
to  involve  the  whole  community,  not  just  a 
small  elite  determined  by  class  or  education. 
Its  use  of  local  languages  and  a  participa¬ 
tory  style  and  its  attempts  to  reflect  the  au¬ 
dience’s  own  situation  from  their  perspective 
makes  it  their  theatre  rather  than  an  imposi¬ 
tion. 

A  powerful  tool  for  collective  problem 
analysis 

Popular  theatre  can  be  an  effective  tool  in 
community  education  programmes: 

1)  as  entertainment,  it  can  attract  and  hold 
the  interest  of  large  numbers  of  people; 


2)  as  an  oral  medium  in  local  languages, 

it  can  involve  the  poorest  groups  and  classes 
who  are  often  left  out  of  development  activi¬ 
ties  because  of  their  illiteracy  or  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  country’s  official  language; 

3)  as  a  dramatic  representation  of  local 
problems,  it  provides  a  codification  of  reality 
which  can  be  used  by  the  participants  in 
analysing  their  situation; 

4)  as  a  collective  expression  and  a  com¬ 
munal  activity,  it  creates  the  context  for  co¬ 
operative  rather  than  individual  thinking  and 
action  —  it  creates  the  possibility  for  hori¬ 
zontal  communication  or  peer  learning,  rather 
than  top-down  one-way  communication. 

Representation  of  grass-roots  situations 

The  most  important  feature  of  popular  theatre 
is  its  representation  of  local  situations  and 
problems  (codification).  It  is  this  which 
makes  it  a  powerful  tool  for  education.  People 
see  themselves  and  their  situation  in  a  fresh 
way,  and  through  discussion  (which  follows 
every  performance),  can  share  their  ideas 
about  the  problems  represented.  Often  this 
leads  to  practical  action.  It  is  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  performance  and  discussion  which 
characterizes  the  use  of  popular  theatre  in 
community  education  programmes. 

Total  participation  possible  for  local 
populations 

Another  important  feature  of  popular  theatre 
is  that  the  form  used  is  one  that  everyone 
can  manage.  It  operates  on  the  principle  that 
anyone  can  learn  to  play  a  role,  improvise 
dialogue,  or  handle  a  puppet.  Extensive  re¬ 
hearsals  or  memorized  lines  would  dis¬ 
courage  participation.  Therefore,  instead  oi 
using  a  heavily  scripted  approach,  the  per¬ 
formances  are  based  on  improvisation,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  a  plot  line  which  is  worked  oul 
by  the  actors  themselves.  This  approach 
works  well  precisely  because  the  actors  are 
familiar  with  the  issues  and  the  situations 
they  are  presenting  (since  they  are  their  is¬ 
sues)  and  develop  their  dialogue,  gestures 
and  action  in  response  to  each  other  and  the 
audience.  By  keeping  the  form  rough  anc 
simple,  popular  theatre  can  be  kept  within  the 
control  and  use  of  local  people  —  and  it  car 
therefore  be  used  on  a  mass  scale. 
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Bombs  or  Literacy 

Mr  Amadou-Mahtar  M’Bow,  Director-General  of  the  United  Nations  Educational 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco) 


Remarks  made  on  the  occasion  of  Inter¬ 
national  Literacy  Day  8  September  1979. 


t  is  with  children  particularly  in  mind  (and 
1979  is  dedicated  to  children)  that  I  greet 
everyone  fighting  illiteracy  today.  Like 
poverty,  malnutrition  and  undernourishment, 
this  scourge  is  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to 
the  rights  of  the  child.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  on  this  occasion  that  of  the  2  thousand 
million  inhabitants  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  more  than  800  million  are  under  fifteen, 
and  that  less  than  4  children  in  10  in  those 
ountries  complete  their  primary  schooling. 

Thus  the  modern  world,  despite  its  enor¬ 
mous  resources,  is  still  unable  to  offer  all 
children  ‘education  which  shall  be  free  and 
compulsory,  at  least  in  elementary  stages’,  as 
oroclaimed  jn  Article  7  of  the  Declaration  of 
:he  Rights  of  the  Child.  This  makes  for  a 
:orm  of  discrimination  which  is  all  the  more 
serious  in  that  its  victims  are  usually  defence- 
ess. 

In  1985,  if  present  trends  continued,  only 
:wo-thirds  of  children  from  6  to  11  throughout 
:he  world  would  be  attending  school.  In  that 
situation  new  generations  of  young  people 
would  go  to  swell  the  already  teeming  ranks 
Df  the  illiterate.  Universal  school  attendance 
or  children  and  increased  efforts  to  elimi¬ 
nate  school  wastage  and  adult  illiteracy  are 
he  only  permanent  remedies  for  such  a  situa¬ 
tion. 

Some  governments  have  taken  major  in i- 
iatives  to  reduce  the  most  flagrant  inequali- 
ies  in  the  field  of  education.  But  much  still 
■emains  to  be  done,  and  these  initiatives  can 
Dnly  fully  achieve  their  ends  if  they  are  sup¬ 
plemented  by  others  within  the  family  and  by 
an  energetic  programme  of  out-of-school  edu¬ 
cation.  If  we  are  to  make  our  children’s 
uture  secure,  we  must  deal  with  their  whole 


environment.  Everyone  knows  how  essential 
the  role  of  parents  is  in  moulding  children’s 
personalities,  in  their  success  or  failure  at 
school  and  in  their  eventual  choice  of  occu¬ 
pation.  Hence  the  continual  raising  of  adults’ 
general  level  of  cultural  and  an  increased 
awareness  of  their  responsibilities  are  fac¬ 
tors  particularly  advantageous  to  children’s 
full  development. 

Conversely,  an  illiterate  family  environment 
is  unfavourable  to  this  development.  Now  at 
present  3  adults  out  of  10  can  neither  read, 
write  nor  count;  and  so  they  cannot  entirely 
fulfil  their  role  of  serving  their  children,  nor 
fully  achieve  their  aspirations  for  their  own 
well-being.  This  is  a  measure  of  the  vastness 
of  the  task  that  lies  ahead.  It  is  only  right  to 
point  out,  however,  that  the  numerous  ex¬ 
periments  carried  out  during  the  last  two 
decades  have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  data, 
which  could  bring  about  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  situation. 

Increasingly  urgent  appeals  are  made  at  all 
levels  (local,  national  and  international)  for 
functional  literacy  work,  closely  linked  to  the 
various  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  community 
and  calculated  to  elucidate  its  everyday 
problems  and  give  it  greater  control  over  its 
destiny.  Literacy  work  must  also  be  conceived 
in  such  a  way  as  to  open  up  the  prospect  of 
people  playing  a  more  direct  part  in  all  the 
activities  that  affect  them.  It  must  be  part  of 
a  grand  design  to  give  everybody  greater  op¬ 
portunities  for  individual  fulfilment,  while  at 
the  same  time  contributing  to  national  de¬ 
velopment.  Lastly,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning 
that  where  literacy  work  js  concerned  the 
political  will  of  governments  is  a  sine  qua 
non,  as  are  all  the  energies  of  a  nation.  But 
the  efforts  of  national  governments  must  be 
supplemented  by  international  solidarity,  for 
the  countries  in  which  illiteracy  is  rife  are 
also  those  which  live  in  poverty,  sometimes 
extreme  poverty. 
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In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  stress 
the  key  role  that  universities  can  play  —  start¬ 
ing  by  prompting  student  youth,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  full  access  to  knowledge,  to 
devote  some  of  its  energy  to  the  fight  against 
ignorance.  At  the  international  level,  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  most  developed  countries  could 
also  play  a  part  in  this  movement,  in  parti¬ 
cular  by  supplying  the  others  with  the  material 
and  technical  resources  needed  for  literacy 
campaigns.  They  could  even  defray  the  cost 
of  organizing  these  campaigns  in  specific 
areas  or  regions. 

In  this  way  they  would  be  giving  invaluable 
support  to  those  governments  which,  despite 
their  limited  means,  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
put  their  resources  at  the  service  of  literacy 
work. 

For  all  that  remains  to  be  done,  there  is 
need  of  a  great  surge  of  international  solid¬ 
arity  around  them.  The  financial  and  material 
assistance  that  some  countries  are  already 
giving  to  those  in  which  illiteracy  is  rife  is  in 
this  sense  an  example  that  deserves  to  be 
encouraged  and  emulated. 


I  hope  that  the  Third  United  Nations  De 
velopment  Decade  may  be  a  supreme  oppor 
tunity  for  the  international  community  to  com 
mit  itself  unreservedly  to  this  cause.  But  ir 
particular  I  hope  that  Disarmament  Week 
organized  by  the  United  Nations  from  21-3C 
October  1979,  may  be  used  to  give  concrete 
form  to  the  specific  advantages  that  coulc 
accrue  to  literacy  work  from  any  slowing 
down  of  the  arms  race. 

In  this  connection  I  repeat  my  appeal  tc 
the  nineteenth  session  of  the  General  Con 
ference  in  Nairobi.  I  still  await  the  initiative 
of  the  first  government  willing  to  give  Unescc 
the  price  of  a  modern  weapon  of  war  to  be 
spent  on  a  major  literacy  campaign. 

To  fight  illiteracy  is  to  pledge  oneself  tc 
establish  greater  justice  among  men  anc: 
among  nations,  and  to  respond  to  one  of  the! 
loftiest  ethical  demands  of  our  time.  Unescc 
is  working  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability  along 
side  those  who  are  committed  to  this  strug 
gle,  on  which  jn  so  many  ways  mankind’s: 
future  depends. 


Trends  in  Education  —  some  comparative 
perspectives 

Keith  Watson,  University  of  Reading  School  of  Education,  UK 


The  1950s  and  especially  the  1960s  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  Age  of  Educational 
Expansion  or  the  Age  of  the  World  Educa¬ 
tional  Explosion  because  of  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  educational  provision.  Between 
1950  and  1970  the  rich  countries  saw  an 
expansion  of  enrolments  from  148  million  to 
233  million,  chiefly  at  secondary  and  tertiary 
levels,  while  during  the  same  period  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Worlds  saw  an  expansion  from  73  million  to 
249  million,  much  of  which  has  taken  place  at 
primary  level  (1).  The  number  of  buildings, 
teachers,  books  and  other  resources  likewise 
increased  at  a  phenomenal  rate. 


The  reasons  for  this  educational  explosion 
were  various.  The  period  was  an  age  of  ideal 
ism  and  optimism.  Education  was  believed  tc 
be  an  essential  ingredient  for  economic  de: 
velopment  especially  jn  the  Third  World.  I 
was  only  later  that  it  was  realised  that  educa: 
tion  need  not  be  synonymous  with  schooling: 
and  should  not  be  seen  in  isolation  from  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  The  UN  Declaratior 
of  Human  Rights,  Article  26  of  which  proi 
claimed  education  as  a  basic  human  right,  ini 
fluenced  many  national  constitutions  and  edut 
cation  acts  in  the  post-independence  era.  Ir 
the  more  affluent  nations  of  the  world  edul 
cational  expansion  was  believed  not  only  tc 
be  ‘a  good  thing’  in  jts  own  right  but  it  was 
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(expected  to  lead  to  Improved  economic  per¬ 
formance  and  growth.  Planning  educational 
expansion  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  economy  became  fashionable  in  the 
USSR,  Eastern  Europe,  France  and  many 
African  and  Asian  countries.  How  far  educa¬ 
tionists  were  swept  along  by  politicians  and 
conomists  is  hard  to  tell;  how  far  they 
enerally  did  beljeve  there  was  a  direct  link 
etween  educational  investment  and  econo- 
lic  growth  is  also  hard  to  tell.  The  fact  is 
that,  fanned  by  increasing  population  growth, 
rising  parental  and  political  aspirations,  con¬ 
cern  for  greater  equality  of  educational  op¬ 
portunity,  and  a  belief  that  at  least  basic 
education  should  be  offered  to  the  World’s 
population  (2) ,  over  40%  of  whom  in  the  Third 
World  countries  are  of  school  age  (i.e.  be- 
*ow  15)  the  world  has  witnessed  the  most 
phenomenal  educational  expansion  that  is 
ever  likely  to  be  seen.  Now,  in  the  1970s  the 
optimism  is  fading  and  the  1980s  loom  as  a 
period  of  uncertainty. 

Education  in  the  Melting  Pot 

[The  point  is  that  education  is  in  the  melting 
Dot.  Never  has  it  been  so  widely  discussed, 
Criticized,  scrutinized,  attacked  and  reformed. 
Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  plethora 
Df  conferences,  reports  and  commissions  at 
ocal,  national  and  international  level.  The 
place  of  education  and  .its  role  in  society  is 
Deing  requestioned  and  there  is  a  growing 
Concern  for  quality,  for  a  return  to  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  basic  standards  of  numeracy, 
iteracy  and  oracy.  Some  views  are  highly 
critical  (3);  others  are  radical,  even  revolu- 
iionary(4);  yet  others  are  conservatively  re- 
lormist.  This  requestioning  of  the  place  and 
ourpose  of  education  in  society,  the  sugges- 
ion  that  alternatives  to  schooling  should  be 
seriously  considered,  is,  I  believe,  the  single, 
most  noticeable  and  important  trend  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

Some  of  the  questions  being  asked  are 
)Oth  fundamental  and  necessary.  What  is 
schooling  for?  Who  should  be  educated? 
low?  and  for  how  long?  Can  the  heavy  bur- 
lien  of  expenditure  continue  as  at  present? 
Dan  or  should  schooling  be  made  more 
relevant  to  society’s  needs?  How  can  educa* 
ion  be  made  more  efficient  and  more  ac¬ 


countable?  Is  equality  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  a  myth  or  a  possibility? 

Interesting  though  these  questions  are  it  is 
even  more  interesting  to  see  why  they  have 
come  about  at  this  time  since  they  indicate 
future  directions  for  education  .in  the  1980s. 
I  believe  that  there  are  three  main  reasons: 

1.  Financial  considerations 

In  the  West  this  takes  the  form  of  asking 
the  question,  are  we  getting  value  for 
money?  In  the  developing  countries  the 
question  takes  the  form  of  asking  can  we 
afford  more  of  the  same?  though  in  the 
light  of  inflation  and  oil  price  rises  some 
Western  countries  are  also  asking  the  same 
question.  Educational  expenditure  rose  in 
the  twenty  years  following  1950  by  121% 
in  the  richest  countries,  but  by  only  13% 
in  the  poorest  group  of  countries;  a  gap  of 
enormous,  almost  obscene,  proportions. 
Now  most  countries  are  reconsidering 
whether  they  can  continue  to  spend  as 
much  of  their  budget  on  education  (26% 
in  France,  33%  in  Mali,  21%  in  Singapore). 
The  question  of  charging  fees,  at  least  at 
secondary  and  tertiary  level  (on  loans  at 
tertiary  level)  is  being  seriously  discussed 
in  a  number  of  countries. 

2.  The  population  crisis 

While  all  the  advanced  industrial  nations 
of  the  world  except  South  Afrjca,  Japan 
and  Ireland (5)  are  coming  to  grips  with 
falling  birthrates,  most  Third  World  coun¬ 
tries  still  have  an  average  annual  increase 
of  2.5%-3%,  with  the  result  that  by  the  end 
of  the  1990s  over  60%  of  their  populations 
will  be  of  school  age.  The  rich  countries 
are  now  grappling  with  the  problems  of 
school  closures,  teacher  redundancies,  cut¬ 
backs  in  resources  etc.  The  poorer  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  other  hand  are  faced  with  the 
realisation  that  even  if  school  provision 
was  to  continue  at  the  present  rate  of  ex¬ 
pansion  there  would  be  more  children  out 
of  school  than  .in  school  by  the  late  1980s. 
In  either  case  some  critical  questions  are 
having  to  be  asked. 

3.  The  sense  of  failure 

There  is  another  aspect  of  requestioning  — 
a  growing  belief  that  existing  school  models 
have  failed  and  that  their  ability  to  change 
society  is  limited.  Sweden  is  often  held  up 
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as  an  advanced  society  which  has  sought 
to  bring  about  social  engineering  through 
comprehensive  reorganisation  yet  even 
here  there  has  been  an  inherent  resistance 
to  change.  Coleman  and  Jencks(6)  in  the 
USA  showed  how  unduly  optimistic  had 
been  the  faith  that  schooling  would  equal¬ 
ise  opportunities  and  bring  about  social 
reform,  and  in  spite  of  massive  investment 
in  education  in  Third  World  countries  too 
many  remain  socially  and  economically 
under-developed.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
some  harsh  questions  are  being  asked.  Yet 
in  spite  of,  or  because  of  these  criticisms 
and  questions  school  systems  survive  and 
within  them  are  four  noticeable  trends  — 
(a)  Moves  towards  greater  democratization 
and  equality  of  opportunity,  (b)  Concern 
for  greater  efficiency  and  accountability, 
(c)  Attempts  to  make  education  relevant 
to  the  needs  of  a  particular  society,  (d) 
Adaptations  of  the  school  curricula  to 
recognise  our  multi-racial  and  multi-cultural 
world. 

Democratization  and  Equality  of  Opportunity 

‘Democratization’  has  never  been  defined 
clearly.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  French  term 
used  by  UNESCO  to  imply  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  pupils  at  the  same  time  as  allowing 
greater  parental  and  student  participation  in 
the  running  of  institutions.  During  the  1960s 
the  massive  Coleman  Report  in  the  USA 
showed  that  regardless  of  the  rhetoric,  school¬ 
ing  jn  America  was  basically  inherently  un¬ 
equal,  at  least  for  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans, 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  urban  poor,  chiefly 
as  a  result  of  different  levels  of  funding  by 
local  school  boards.  Following  on  from  this 
indictment  federal  funds  were  made  available 
for  compensatory  education  programmes  in 
urban  areas,  though  as  Jencks  was  to 
show (7)  many  of  these  were  a  failure  be¬ 
cause  not  enough  consideration  was  taken 
of  the  surrounding  environment  in  terms  of 
housing,  job  opportunities,  etc.  The  same 
could  be  said  of  Education  Priority  Areas  in 
the  UK  following  on  from  the  Plowden  Report 
of  1967. 

The  real  longterm  attempts  at  equalizing 
opportunities,  however,  have  rested  in  moves 
to  develop  comprehensive  schooling,  how¬ 


ever  this  may  be  defined.  In  Scandinavia  anc 
Eastern  Europe  it  has  meant  the  extension 
of  compulsory  schooling  to  the  school  leavjnc 
age.  In  the  UK  jt  has  meant  the  abolition  ol 
selective  secondary  education.  In  Germany 
and  France  it  has  involved  the  introduction  ol 
a  non  selective  middle  stage  following  the 
primary  level.  The  same  is  true  of  countries 
like  Thailand  and  Malaysia.  In  all  cases  howf 
ever,  the  philosophy  has  been  to  postpone 
selection  as  late  as  possible. 

Closely  linked  with  this  postponement  is 
the  trend  towards  developing  new  forms  ol 
post  compulsory  education  and  even  com! 
prehensive  tertjary  education  (8).  Already  we; 
are  seeing  new  structural  forms  in  the  UK, 
and  much  of  Western  Europe  (9).  No  longeii 
are  courses  simply  offered  for  the  academi] 
cally  able  who  hope  to  proceed  to  University 
but  practical,  vocational  and  remedia 
courses  are  being  offered  either  for  pleasure! 
or  for  possible  future  employment.  Such  is 
the  pattern  of  Community  Colleges  in  the! 
USA  and  Canada  and  such  are  likely  to  be! 
developments  in  Europe  as  employment  anci 
uncertain  economic  patterns  unfold  during) 
the  1980s. 

i 

Only  West  Germany  and  Denmark  have 
gone  far  along  the  lines  of  developing  com 
prehensive  tertiary  education  embracing  al 
post  secondary  institutions  into  the  umbrel 
la  of  the  gesamthochschule  with  equivalent 
recognition  of  courses,  qualifications  anci 
teachers,  but  several  countries  have  proi 
gressed  along  the  road  offering  lifelong  edu  ; 
cation  or  ‘education  permanente’.  In  Sweden 
for  example  20%  of  places  at  University  arei 
reserved  for  adults  or  for  those  who  have 
been  employed  for  some  years.  The  reason 
is  obvious:  in  1970  only  9%  of  the  population 
over  20  had  had  more  than  six  years  ol 
schooling.  Russia  has  a  similar  policy,  though 
as  much  for  political  as  for  economic  reasons 
in  France  every  firm  with  10  or  more  eml 
ployees  must  make  a  contribution  of  1  %  ol! 
the  wages  bill  to  a  government  fund  so  that 
education  can  be  provided  for  adult  em 
ployees.  By  law  all  employees  aged  18  oi 
over  must  be  given  2  weeks  paid  study  leave 
every  two  years.  A  similar  situation  prevails 
in  several  German  Lander.  The  British  contri  l 
bution  to  this  field  of  education  has  been 
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significant.  Not  only  have  patterns  of  extra 
mural  classes  and  adult  classes  been  copjed 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  but  the  Open  Uni¬ 
versity  approach  js  being  copied  in  Japan, 
Pakistan  and  Australia  amongst  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  spite  of  the  doubts  and  uncertainties 
about  much  of  our  present  world  it  would 
seem  therefore  that  the  trend  towards  com- 
prehensivisation,  postponement  of  selection 
and  the  development  of  education  per¬ 
manence  and  alternative  approaches  for  drop¬ 
outs  or  late  entrants  is  likely  to  continue 
during  the  1980s. 

Efficiency  and  Accountability 

After  all  the  experimentation  of  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  years  or  so  there  is  now  a  clamour  for 
a  return  to  ensuring  that  the  basic  skills  of 
literacy  and  numeracy  are  taught  before 
peripheral  subjects.  There  are  no  doubt  very 
good  reasons  why  an  integrated  approach 
should  be  used  jn  certain  areas  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  why  team  teaching  should  be  used 
for  particular  topics,  why  modern  mathe¬ 
matics  should  be  taught,  why  the  oral/aural 
approach  to  languages  should  be  developed 
and  why  open  plan  schools  offer  greater 
freedom  and  flexibility,  but  many  parents  are 
suspicious  because  they  do  not  understand 
and  because  these  things  have  not  been 
explained  to  them.  In  these  situations  schools 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  poor 
parental  liaison  and  for  seizing  too  many  new 
ideas  too  readily.  The  result  is  that  we  are  now 
witnessing  a  reaction  against  much  of  the 
experimentation  of  recent  years.  In  the  USA 
his  has  taken  several  forms.  Some  groups 
demand  the  removal  of  music,  art  and  all 
enrichment  programmes’  from  the  curricu- 
urn;  others  demand  the  establishment  of 
Criteria  by  which  they  can  measure  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions.  In  New  York  State  attempts  have 
Deen  made  to  establish  criteria  for  Com- 
cetency  Based  Teacher  Education  (CBTE) 
[10).  In  a  number  of  Third  World  countries 
[e.g.  Zambia  and  Malawi)  modern  mathe¬ 
matics  have  been  rejected  as  inappropriate 
o  the  needs  of  the  mass  of  the  populace  and 
even  in  revolutionary  societies  like  China 
here  has  been  a  reaction  against  the  ex¬ 


cesses  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  and  a  re¬ 
turn  to  a  more  traditionally  academic  and 
less  political  curriculum.  Examinations  were 
even  reintroduced  both  as  a  means  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  of  assessment  in  late  1977. 

In  Tanzania,  Angola,  Cameroon  and  the 
Philippines  concern  for  educational  efficiency 
has  taken  the  shape  of  developing  community 
schools  involving  both  young  and  old  alike 
in  rural  areas  in  agricultural  and  building 
projects  as  well  as  in  more  traditional  ‘sub¬ 
jects’,  though  many  Tanzanian  head-teachers 
feel  it  necessary  to  open  ‘Saturday  morning’ 
schools  in  order  to  cover  the  basic  ground¬ 
work  in  mathematics  and  language  so  that 
their  pupils  can  successfully  take  the  exami¬ 
nations! 

Concern  for  efficiency  in  Western  Europe 
has  been  linked  with  the  whole  question  of 
teacher  education  and  the  debate  as  to  how 
best  teachers  should  be  trained.  So  far  most 
of  the  actjon  has  taken  the  form  of  struc¬ 
tural  reorganisation  so  that  much  teacher 
education  no  longer  takes  place  in  monotech- 
nic  institutions  but  in  polytechnic  ones  where 
would-be  teachers  rub  shoulders  with  student 
social  workers,  nurses  and  accountants.  As 
yet  there  has  been  too  little  concern  to  intro¬ 
duce  training  for  mixed  ability  and  mixed 
racial  classes,  though  this  must  inevitably 
come. 

With  demands  for  better  standards  and  with 
good  teachers  sitting  unemployed  on  the 
sidelines  and  weak  or  incompetent  ones  still 
in  the  classroom,  pressures  for  accountability 
and  iimited  but  renewable  tenure  are  bound 
to  increase,  as  are  demands  for  lay  partici¬ 
pation  and  involvements  in  the  running  of 
schools.  In  the  USA  and  Canada  limited  ten¬ 
ure  and  school  boards  and  superintendents 
answerable  to  the  electorate  have  long  been 
the  norm,  in  France,  Germany  and  Denmark 
parental  representation  on  school  councils  is 
statutorily  recognised  (11).  In  Scotland  the 
General  Teaching  Council  acts  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  watchdog  over  recruitment  and  disci¬ 
pline.  In  England  and  Wales  the  1977  Green 
Paper  and  the  Taylor  Report  on  Governing 
and  Managing  Bodies  in  Schoo!s(12)  touched 
upon  both  accountability  and  participation 
though  how  far  the  implications  of  both  issues 
have  been  thought  out  is  debatable (13). 
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Ironically,  however,  the  concern  for  greater 
efficiency  and  accountability  of  performance 
is  likely  to  increase  during  the  1980s  pre¬ 
cisely  at  a  time  when  professionals  have  their 
backs  to  the  wall  because  of  financial  cut¬ 
backs.  At  present  this  is  largely  a  Western 
phenomenon  but  wjthin  a  generation  it  will 
have  spread  to  many  Third  World  countries 
as  well. 

An  education  relevant  for  society’s  needs 

In  spite  of  cultural  differences,  schools  in 
Reading,  Rome,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Rawal¬ 
pindi,  Singapore,  Seattle  or  Sydney  are  re¬ 
markably  similar.  There  are  desks,  black¬ 
boards,  noticeboards,  teachers  and  pupils.  It 
is  this  very  similarity  that  has  infuriated  many 
radicals  who  believe  that  such  a  situation  is 
a  nonsense  and  that  much  of  what  goes  on 
under  the  name  of  education  is  irrelevant  to 
the  real  needs  of  many  societies. 

To  some  extent  this  is  true.  Figures  put  out 
by  UNESCO  and  the  World  Bank  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  alternative  approaches  must  be 
looked  into  jf  the  mass  of  the  world’s  popu¬ 
lation  is  to  receive  some  form  of  education 
since  future  projections  show  that  more  wi|l 
be  out  of  school  than  jn  School  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  Because  80-90%  of  the  world’s 
population  live  in  rural  areas  it  is  here  that  the 
need  is  often  greatest.  The  policies  of  big 
international  agencies  during  the  1970s  have 
been  to  put  aid  into  education  in  these  areas 
and  to  pressurise  governments  to  do  likewise. 
We  thus  see  a  trend  towards  extending  basic 
education  to  adults  and  children  in  rural 
areas  especially  (14)  by  whatever  means  pos¬ 
sible  —  TV,  radio,  extension,  workers,  new 
formal  training  programmes  —  thus  ensuring 
that  the  bulk  of  the  population  at  least  have 
the  chance  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  read¬ 
ing,  writing  and  number  work,  the  concepts 
of  health,  hygiene,  babycare  and  home  eco¬ 
nomies.  Often  linked  with  this  approach  is 
the  growth  of  community  education  which 
seeks  to  relate  educational  activities  both  in 
and  out  of  school  with  the  needs  of  the  local 
community.  Experiments  along  these  lines  are 
taking  place  in  Tanzania,  Kenya,  Cameroon, 
Colombia  and  the  Philippines.  While  the  Third 
World  understanding  of  community  education 
is  often  very  different  from  concepts  in  Eu¬ 


rope  or  the  UK,  here  again  J  believe  we  wjl 
witness  a  renewed  interest  jn  trying  to  make 
schools  a  part  of  the  community  to  which 
they  belong  and  which  they  reflect.  (An  ad 
ded  reason,  of  course,  is  to  ensure  thai 
schools  are  more  accountable  to  their  loca 
community  for  their  actions.) 

John  Dewey  in  the  USA  earlier  this  cen: 
tury  was  likewise  concerned  that  schools 
should  be  both  a  window  on  life  and  a  pre 
paration  for  Ijfe,  and  he  tried  to  ensure  thaii 
the  curriculum  had  this  stamp  of  relevance 
Today  we  can  see  a  similar  trend  in  certain 
subject  areas  e.g.  environmental  studies,  loca 
history  projects,  vocational  courses  —  though 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  these  become 
too  localised.  Certainly  in  the  industrial  na 
tions  there  is  growing  concern  that  much  oj 
what  is  taught  in  school  should  have  a  bear; 
ing  on  employment,  even  if  during  the  currenij 
recession  this  is  in  short  supply.  Some  UK, 
schools  already  have  bridge  or  link  courses 
with  industry  and  local  trades/crafts  durinci 
the  last  year  of  schooling.  In  Sweden  it  is 
compulsory  to  undertake  some  kind  of  work 
during  the  last  year  at  school.  In  West  Gen 
many,  Austria  and  Switzerland  basic  crafii 
training,  even  apprenticeship  courses  arei 
offered  in  school.  In  China  children  are  pari! 
of  the  production  unit  and  are  engaged  ir 
small  manual  tasks  from  a  very  early  age.  Ir 
most  of  Eastern  Europe  a  similar  principle  ol 
combining  study  with  practical  work  obtains’ 
though  much  of  the  practical  work  is  carrieci 
on  in  farms  or  workshops  attached  to  thel 
schools.  Those  who  believe  that  education 
is  for  individual  fulfilment  and  not  a  preparai 
tion  for  the  economic  needs  of  society  will  bel 
appalled  but  the  increasing  complexity  ol 
society  and  the  increasing  costs  of  education 
mean  that  links  between  school  and  employ-' 
ment  are  likely  to  increase. 

Preparation  for  a  multi-racial  world 

If  nothing  else  the  oil  crisis  has  highlighted; 
the  growing  interdependence  of  one  nation 
upon  another.  The  issue  of  the  Vietnamese 
refugees  in  South  East  Asia  is  one  that  affects: 
the  world’s  conscience  and  is  the  concern  ol 
many  nations,  not  least  those  which  have  had 
a  colonial  involvement  in  that  region.  The 
resurgence  of  ethnic  nationalism  amongst! 
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many  groups  of  people  including  Eritreans  in 
Ethiopia,  Basques  in  Spain  and  Moluccans 
in  Holland  is  a  growing  worldwide  phenome¬ 
non.  Most  West  European  nations,  because  of 
inew  immigration  patterns  during  the  past  15/ 
20  years,  now  find  themselves  multi-racial  and 
imulti-cultural (15).  As  the  new  settlers  move 
tfrom  their  ghettoes  into  society  at  large  Euro¬ 
peans  will  become  increasingly  aware  of  their 
culturally  plural  societies.  Too  often  in  coun¬ 
tries  like  England  the  question  of  the  best 
form  of  education  in  such  a  situation  is  mostly 
evaded  because  only  4%  of  the  population 
is  non-white  and  the  non-white  settlers  tend  to 
be  confined  to  cities  like  Birmingham,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Walsall  and  Wolverhampton. 

In  a  recent  survey  undertaken  for  the 
M  inistry  of  Overseas  Development  in  Britain 
into  attitudes  to  development  and  the  Third 
World,  it  was  found  that  attitudes  were  in¬ 
sular,  ethnocentric,  based  on  ignorance  and 
misunderstanding  (16).  Unfortunately  such  an 
indictment  would  apply  to  much  of  North 
America  as  well  as  to  much  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  situation  cannot  continue.  The 
growing  interdependence  of  the  world,  the 
growing  complexity  of  world  problems,  the 
economic  and  social  issue  of  development 
and  the  growth  of  culturally  plural  societies 
demand  and  necessitate  changes  in  school 
curricula  (in  subjects  like  history,  geography, 
economics,  languages  and  literature)  which 
recognise  this  changing  world  order.  Pres¬ 
sures  during  the  1980s  will  bring  these 
changes  about  however  conservative  the 
society. 

Inevitably  therefore,  many  of  the  trends 
and  developments  that  have  evolved  during 
the  1970s,  democratization,  accountability, 
concern  for  standards  etc.,  will  continue  in 
:he  1980s  but  they  will  continue  with  a  dif- 
:erent  focus  and  against  a  much  more  un¬ 
certain  and  unsettled  background.  Herein 
ies  the  challenge  for  all  those  concerned  with 
education  and  concerned  for  a  better  deal  for 
cur  children. 

KEITH  WATSON 
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Educational  Growth  and  Educational  Disparity 

Johan  Galtung,  Christian  Beck  and  Joannes  Jaastad,  University  of  Oslo 


This  report  of  research  was  selected  for  pub¬ 
lication  here  because  of  its  direct  relevance 
to  the  theme  chosen  by  our  editors  for  this 
Conference  issue,  the  effects  of  national  and 
world  economies  on  education,  with  a 
UNESCO  point  of  view.  The  wisdom  of  their 
choice  becomes  impressively  evident  as  the 
reader  becomes  aware  of  the  bearing  and 
far-reaching  implications  it  has  on  the  theme 
of  our  1980  International  Conference. 

Encapsulated  within  national  ideologies  and 
social  forms,  we  have  sought  to  promote  in¬ 
ternational  understanding,  empathy,  accep¬ 
tance  of  each  other’s  differences.  Meanwhile, 
literature  proliferates  in  the  expounding  of 
national  social  forms  and  the  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  their  respective  economies  and  edu¬ 
cational  systems.  We  have  not  yet  worked 
together  enough  as  educators  to  challenge 
our  respective  national  assumptions  with 
systematic  studies  of  the  world’s  storehouse 
of  diverse  economic  and  social  forms  in  re¬ 
lation  to  their  human  educational  outcomes. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  reliable  research 
across  cultures  on  the  relation  between  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  and  educational  structure; 
on  who  shall  have  access  to  education  at 
what  level,  through  what  process,  toward 
what  outcomes;  on  the  relation  of  access  to 
process,  to  outcomes.  This  neglect  of  de¬ 
veloping  world  perspectives  on  concerns  that 
are  shared  by  all  societies  exists  despite  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  immense  reservoir  of 
valuable,  pertinent  data  collected  by  the  Offi¬ 
ces  of  Statistics  of  the  United  Nations  which 
is  available  to  researchers. 

This  project  carried  out  by  Galtung,  Beck 
and  Jaastad  is  unique  in  being  one  of  the 
first  studies  utilizing  UNESCO  data  from  86 
countries  to  test  theories  and  hypotheses  in 
this  problem  area,  as  they  have  defined  It. 
As  the  authors  point  out,  each  social  form 
tends  to  generate  its  own  ‘truths’.  Testing  is 
needed  of  these  national  ‘truths’  In  relation 
to  observable  outcomes;  observable  out¬ 


comes  in  relation  to  desired  outcomes;  asess- 
ment  of  alternative  outcomes  in  relation  to 
goals  for  the  individual,  the  society  and  for 
mankind. 

The  purpose  of  their  project  was  to  study: 
the  problem  of  educational  growth  and  edu-l 
cational  disparities  within  and  between  na-i 
tions:  how  much  difference  exists  between; 
those  at  the  top  and  those  at  the  bottom  of- 
the  educational  ladder.  The  term  ‘educational! 
disparity’  was  defined  as  educational  fn-l 
equality  and  was  clearly  differentiated  from* 
educational  injustice,  and  inequality  of  edu-J 
cational  opportunity.  The  researchers  inter-; 
preted  educational  inequality  as  ‘roughly,  that i 
all  members  of  the  society  above  a  certain 
age  or  in  the  same  age  group  have  more  or* 
less  the  same  educational  level,  be  that  level 
low  or  high.’  This  led  them  to  ask  a  question: 
challenging  a  primary  assumption:  ‘is  edu-l 
cational  disparity  [inequality]  a  problem  at 
all  —  or,  positively  formulated,  is  educational 
equality  a  goal?’ 

Systematic  exploration  of  these  complex; 
matters  required  theory  building  and  testing. 
The  underlying  theory  they  developed  was; 
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based  on  two  pillars:  a  theory  of  ability  and 
a  theory  of  economic  structure.  They  believed 
both  were  needed  because  both  are  inextri¬ 
cably  related  to  any  theory  of  educational  dls 
parity,  and  particularly  to  the  problem  of 
whether  educational  equality  is  a  goal  or  not. 

Theories,  methodology,  analysis  of  data, 
and  results  are  meticulously  presented.  The 
report  is  replete  with  tables,  figures,  graphs 
and  charts.  Discussion  of  findings  and  con¬ 
clusions  are  thought-provoking  and  whet  the 
desire  for  more.  Since  the  report  cannot  be 
fully  presented  here,  excerpts  have  been 
selected  to  enable  the  reader  to  grasp  the 
import  and  significance  of  the  study  as  a 
basis  for  educational  direction  and  guidelines 
for  action  in  relation  to  present  and  future 
consequences.  Marion  Brown 


The  empirical  fact,  as  is  evident  from  a  glance 
at  educational  statistics,  is  that  there  is  edu¬ 
cational  inequality.  Most  people  probably  see 
this  not  only  as  unavoidable,  but  also  as  de¬ 
sirable.  The  ideology  of  educational  justice, 
however,  prevails,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
that  many  people  undoubtedly  would  say  that 
there  should  be  no  educational  discrimina¬ 
tion  based  on  such  external  variables  as  the 
tour  mentioned  (class,  sex,  nation,  race  — 
and  the  recent  concern  with  continuous  adult 
education  would  make  one  add  age  to  this 
list).  But  [they  would  say]  there  should  be 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  internal  charac¬ 
teristics,  referred  to  generally  as  ‘ability.’ 
More  specifically,  there  is  the  ability  referred 
to  as  ‘intelligence.’  Let  us  define  it  as  ‘ability 
of  symbolic  manipulation,’  something  which 
would  be  particularly  high  in  mathematicians, 
symphony  composers  and  for  others  who 
handle  highly  complex,  abstract  systems  ac¬ 
cording  to  complex  rules.  In  general,  .it  would 
be  thought  of  as  something  scientists  could 
hardly  do  without,  at  least  if  science  is  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  it  usually  is  nowadays.  Any 
society  which  wants  to  develop  can  therefore 
justify  not  only  the  detection  of  the  most  able, 
but  also  the  provision  to  the  most  able  of 
more  education  than  is  given  to  the  rest. 
Hence,  no  educational  equality. 

One  could  now  spell  out  a  number  of  edu- 
ational  ideologies  in  some  detail.  At  one 


extreme  would  be  the  thesis  that  ability  in 
general,  and  intelligence  in  particular,  is 
heredity-based,  is  constant  over  time  for  a 
given  individual,  and  different  between  indi¬ 
viduals  —  which  is,  roughly,  the  original 
Binet-Simon  position.  At  the  other  extreme 
would  be  the  thesis  that  ability  .in  general  and 
intelligence  in  particular  is  environment- 
based,  changing  over  time  for  a  given  indi¬ 
vidual  and  potentially  about  the  same  for  all 
or  most  individuals  —  which  is,  again  very 
roughly,  the  present  [1973]  Chinese  position. 
Between  them  there  is  room  for  many  other 
educational  ideologies  —  six  if  one  should 
proceed  by  the  simple  combinations  indica¬ 
ted  by  the  three  dichotomies  just  made  use 
of  (heredjty/environment;  constant/chang¬ 
ing;  different/same). 

For  instance,  there  is  the  idea  that  ability 
is  essentially  inherited,  but  only  in  the  form 
of  a  potential,  or  an  upper  limit  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  so  to  speak.  The  manifest  ability  level 
may  show  great  variations  through  time.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  combined  with  the  idea 
that  this  potential  is  essentially  the  same  for 
everybody. 

Then  there  is  the  idea  that  ability  may  be 
essentially  shaped  by  the  environment,  but  in 
a  way  reminiscent  of  the  role  usually  attribu¬ 
ted  to  heredity.  The  idea  would  be  that  it  is 
the  first  encounter  with  the  environment  that 
matters,  from  the  pre-natal  impression  of  the 
womb  to  the  first  childhood  years.  The  first 
encounter  may  take  the  form  of  an  ‘imprint’ 
that  shapes  all  aspects  of  the  human  perso¬ 
nality,  often  in  an  unmodifiable  way  —  at 
least  after  the  first  N  years  of  life  have 
passed.  With  higher  N  there  is  obviously 
higher  optimism  when  it  comes  to  modifia¬ 
bility.  But  the  idea  may  still  be  that  although 
ability  is  environment-based,  ‘environment’ 
is  such  a  complicated  web  of  factors  that  it 
can  never  be  made  similar  enough  for  indi¬ 
viduals  to  turn  out  sufficiently  similar  in 
ability.  The  many  ‘early  childhood  deprival’ 
theories  fall  in  this  category. 

In  short,  there  are  many  views,  begging  the 
question  as  to  which  is  the  ‘correct’  view. 
The  assumption  is  often  that  an  answer  can 
be  found  to  this  question  by  means  of  an 
intricate  empirical  study  based  on  an  ade¬ 
quate  factorial  design  and  sophisticated 
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analysis  (1).  But  that  would  disregard  the 
intimate  connection  between  educational 
ideology  and  social  ideology  in  general.  Thus, 
imagine  we  distinguish,  very  roughly,  bet¬ 
ween  three  social  orders (2)  ‘conservative’, 
‘liberal’  and  ‘communal’  —  where  conserva¬ 
tive  society  is  vertical  with  social  position 
based  on  birth  ( ‘Ijke  father,  like  son’), 
liberal  society  is  vertical  with  social  position 
based  on  some  degree  of  achievement,  and 
communal  society  is  more  horizontal,  egali¬ 
tarian.  It  does  not  take  much  reflection  to 
see  how  educational  ideology  develops  so  as 
to  fit  social  ideology  in  general.  This,  a 
conservative  society  where  one’s  station  in 
life  is  largely  determined  by  birth  does  not 
have  to  be  based  on  heredity  of  privilege;  it 
can  be  based  on  a  theory  of  heredity  of 
ability.  The  assumption  would  have  to  be 
that  parents  high  up  are  high  in  ability,  that 
the  correlation  between  generations  is  rela¬ 
tively  strong,  at  least  strong  enough  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate,  and  that  there  is  little  change 
through  life  in  ability  level  or  at  least  not  in 
potential  ability  level.  The  most  pessimistic 
educational  ideology  is  ideal  for  conservative 
society. 

A  liberal  society  is  based  on  more  mobility, 
on  ‘achievement’,  but  is  also  vertical.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  most  pessimistic  educational  ideo¬ 
logy  will  no  longer  do;  there  has  to  be  some 
leeway.  The  basic  assumption  —  that  indi¬ 
viduals  differ  in  ability  —  has  to  be  main¬ 
tained  as  a  rationale  behind  social  verticality, 
as  the  basic  reason  why  one  should  invest 
more  education  in  some  than  in  others  (and 
afterwards  give  them  more  status,  more  in¬ 
come,  more  power).  But  social  ideology  de¬ 
mands  that  the  correlation  between  genera¬ 
tions  is  lowered.  The  idea  of  heredity  setting  a 
ceiling  for  the  potential  is  useful  here,  es¬ 
pecially  when  contrasted  with  the  different 
willpower  of  individuals  to  exploit  their  po¬ 
tential.  The  idea  of  early  childhood  environ¬ 
ment  as  a  basic  determinant  is  more  danger¬ 
ous,  for  what  would  happen  if  one  succeeded 
in  equalizing  environment  (including  pre¬ 
natal)  by  means  of  some  k.ind  of  environ¬ 
mental  engineering  (assuming  this  to  be  more 
easy  than  genetical  engineering)?  No  dif¬ 
ference  in  ability  any  longer,  hence  no 
rationale  for  verticality! 


The  proponents  of  a  communal  society 
would  want  people  to  be  equal,  not  only  .in 
what  they  have  (the  consumption  side),  but 
in  what  they  do  (the  production  side).  In 
order  to  obtain  this  they  would  promulgate 
an  educational  ideology  based  on  the  in- 1 
herent  equality  of  people  (in  terms  of  ability).1 
Hence  the  educational  ideology  would  havei 
to  be  environmental,  change-oriented  and 
fundamentally  similarly-oriented. 

Each  social  form,  hence,  will  tend  to 
generate  its  own  ‘truth’,  and  the  choice  bet-; 
ween  these  ‘truths’  cannot  be  on  the  basis; 
of  social  ideology.  To  study  the  link  between; 
heredity,  ability,  schooling  and  social  position: 
in  a  liberal  society  (and  they  are  the  societies: 
that  among  other  things  also  produce  social 
science)  is  meaningless  in  an  absolute  sense,: 
but  highly  meaningful  jf  one  wants  to  know; 
what  educational  ideology  best  mirrors  social 
reality  in  that  type  of  society. 

In  short:  jf  one  wants  an  egalitarian  society,: 
a  certain  theory  of  ability  is  useful  and  one 
has  to  act  so  as  to  make  the  theory  become 
not  only  a  reflection  of  ideology,  but  of  em¬ 
pirical  reality.  The  simplest  theory  would  be 
the  one  mentioned:  abilities  differ  at  a  given 
moment,  between  people,  but  are  essentially 
and  potentially  the  same.  Hence  the  en¬ 
vironment  should  be  made  not  only  similar; 
but  stimulating  so  as  to  give  all  a  chance  to  I 
develop,  and  to  give  all  about  the  same 
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chance.  The  assumption,  then,  would  be  that 
differences  become  insignificant  relative  to 
the  growth  potential  of  everybody. 

Thus,  the  problem  is  not  whether  abilities 
are  the  same  or  different,  but  what  follows  if 
one  assumes  them  to  be  basically  similar,  at 
least  potentially.  Under  this  assumption  edu¬ 
cational  equality  may  become  meaningful  as 
a  goal.  But  the  reason  for  this  can  only  be 
seen  by  placing  education  in  a  social  con¬ 
text,  by  relating  education  to  production  and 
class  allocation. 

A  theory  of  economic  structure 

This  section  will  consider  the  four  problems 
indicated  in  Table  1: 


Table  1.  The  four  fields  of  enquiry 

Economy  Education 


Growth 

Equality 


The  four  problems  will  be  designated  as  A, 
B,  C  and  D.  They  are  related  to  each  other, 
and  we  are  particularly  interested  in  explor¬ 
ing  the  social  history  of  these  problems  as 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  starting  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  economic  growth  and  ending  with  the 
topic  of  this  paper  —  problems  of  educa¬ 
tional  equality. 

Economic  growth  has  conventionally  been 
tied  to  the  idea  of  processing,  i.e.,  of  imprint¬ 
ing  some  type  of  cultural  form  on  what  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  nature.  The  degree  of  processing 
and  the  degree  of  marketing,  rather  than 
degrees  of  fundamental  need  satisfication, 
have  been  taken  as  indicative  of  economic 
growth  under  the  banners  of  industrialization 
and  trade  (4).  This  has  been  done  by  moving 
the  three  classical  production  figures,  capi¬ 
tal  (goods),  (raw)  materials  and  (raw) 
labour  together  in  one  place. 

Three  factories  are  coupled  in  series,  so 
that  the  output  of  one  can  be  the  input  of  the 
next.  In  the  first  stage  the  inputs  are  (very) 
raw  materials  and  (very)  raw  labour  fas  may 
be  found  in  a  simple  type  of  extraction  indus¬ 
try].  The  output  is  then  the  input  of  the  next 
factory,  for  instance,  the  output  of  a  steel  mill 
may  serve  as  the  input  for  a  car  factory.  At 


the  end  the  output  is  highly  processed  and 
marketed  goods,  and  also  highly  processed 
labour  —  here  also  in  the  sense  that  they  be¬ 
come  increasingly  skilled  in  the  process. 

The  higher  the  level  of  processing,  the 
higher  the  ‘economic  growth’  in  some  count¬ 
ries  of  the  world.  But  this  process  has  been 
accompanied  by  economic  inequality  between 
and  within  countries,  highly  correlated  with 
where  the  country  or  the  person  stands  on  the 
division  of  labour  as  to  degree  of  processing. 
Although  economic  growth  takes  place,  eco¬ 
nomic  inequality  tends  to  persist.  A-problems 
have  been  solved  in  some  countries  at  the 
expense  of  creating  B-problems.  [Economic 
growth  leads  to  problems  with  economic 
equality;  this  leads  to  educational  growth 
where  education  prepares  people  to  work  at 
different  levels;  this  leads  to  educational  ine¬ 
quality.  Ed.] 

In  an  effort  to  strike  a  balance  between  A- 
problems  and  B-problems,  one  of  the  reme¬ 
dies  suggested  has  for  a  long  time  been  edu¬ 
cational  growth;  the  tackling  of  C-problems. 
More  precisely,  the  idea  has  been  that  the 
production  process  itself  wijl  not  generate 
economic  equality.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  argued  that  in  order  to  carry  out  pro¬ 
duction,  in  the  sense  of  processing,  somebody 
has  to  do  the  more  difficult  things  than  others 
do,  that  this  requires  more  education,  and 
that  they  have  to  be  rewarded  accordingly. 
With  educational  growth  more  people  will 
have  higher  levels  of  educational  attainment 
and  hence  will  be  in  a  position  to  perform 
the  tasks  in  the  production  process  that  are 
better  rewarded.  If  there  .is  a  limit  to  how 
much  workers  can  earn  from  participation  in 
the  production  process,  particularly  when 
they  are  unskilled,  there  may  still  be  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  individual  to  climb  higher  on 
the  educational  ladder. 

It  should  now  be  pointed  out  how  similar 
the  structure  of  the  educational  institutions  is 
to  the  structure  of  factories,  a  similarity  re¬ 
flected  in  the  many  references  to  schools  as 
‘factories’,  to  the  education  ‘industry’  and 
so  on. 

There  is  a  difference  between  economic 
production  and  education  production:  in  the 
former  semi-processed  goods,  the  output  of 
lower  stages,  are  very  often  valueless  unless 
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they  can  serve  as  inputs  for  higher  stages; 
whereas  in  education  production  each  insti¬ 
tution  has  a  double  function.  On  the  one 
hand  it  hands  over  its  output  to  the  next  insti¬ 
tution,  but  usually  (except  for  high  school?) 
also  produces  its  own  finished  product.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  the  two  processes  are 
coupled  in  parallel  with  each  other,  as  they 
are  in  most  societies,  then  it  is  very  clearly 
seen  how  they  can  be  attuned  to  each  other: 
primary  education  produces  people  who  can 
work  in  the  primary  sector  of  economic  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  secondary  level  people  for  the 
secondary  sector,  etc. 

The  basic  point 

And  that  is  the  basic,  if  not  very  original 
point:  there  is  an  intimate  correspondence 
between  economic  production  and  education 
production.  If  economic  growth  is  seen  in 
terms  of  processing  and  processing  is  car¬ 
ried  out  by  means  of  division  of  labour  in¬ 
volving  unskilled  labour,  skilled  labour, 
scientists  and  other  ‘professionals’,  then  the 
education  system  has  to  turn  out  people 
roughly  in  the  proportions  induced  by  this 
division  of  labour.  And  this  is,  of  course, 
where  class  comes  into  the  picture,  ration¬ 
alized  by  the  idea  of  inherited  and  basically 
unchangeable  intelligence. 

We  mentioned  above  that  educational 
growth  could  be  seen  as  a  way  of  alleviating 
the  tensions  arising  out  of  economic  ine¬ 
quality.  But,  with  increasing  educational 
growth,  structural  imbalances  will  result  un¬ 
less  something  is  done  with  the  economic 
production  system.  People  processed  to  the 
level  of  tertiary  education  will  want  to  work  in 
the  tertiary  sector  of  economic  activity,  or  in 
the  tertiary  segments  of  the  secondary  sec¬ 
tor.  If  these  sectors  do  not  expand,  the  result 
is  an  unemployed  intelligentsia  or  an  intel¬ 
ligentsia  taking  jobs  beneath  their  educa¬ 
tional  attainment.  In  the  latter  case  there  are 
many  possibilities:  one  of  them  is  to  leave 
one’s  own  country  and  take  the  jobs  for  which 
one  is  trained  in  other  countries  where  these 
jobs  are  available  —  that  is  known  as  ‘brain 
drain’.  Still  another  possibility  is  to  go  into 
the  political  system  (instead  of  the  economic 
system),  for  instance  by  engaging  in  revolu¬ 
tionary  activities. 


Since  most  or  all  of  these  consequences 
will  be  unwanted  by  the  designers  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  educational  systems  in  a  country, 


efforts  wilj  be  made  to  change  the  economic  i 
system  so  as  to  balance  it  better  with  a  new 
educational  system.  This  can  be  done  by 
making  the  production  process  less  labour- 
intensive,  more  capital-intensive  and  re¬ 
search-intensive.  And  this,  in  turn,  raises  the 
important  question:  What  happens  to  all  the 
tasks  that  cannot  (at  least  up  till  now)  be 
automated  —  who  will  do  the  menial  tasks, 
who  will  carry  out  the  extraction  from  nature, 
for  instance?  Answer:  move  in  workers  from  i 
new  peripheries  to  the  places  where  these 
processes  take  place,  or  move  the  processes 
themselves  to  the  workers  in  these  peripher¬ 
ies.  Whether  one  has  foreign  workers  from 
poor  countries  doing  simple  work  in  factories 
in  rich  countries,  or  workers  in  poor 
countries  doing  simple  work  in  factories  in 
rich  countries,  or  workers  in  poor  countries 
doing  the  same  jobs  in  foreign-owned  fac¬ 
tories  in  their  own  countries  does  not  make  : 
much  difference  from  this  point  of  view.  In  i 
either  case  one’s  own  population  is  permitted  ! 
to  move  up  on  the  educational  ladder,  leav¬ 
ing  the  simpler  tasks  to  others. 

Ultimately  one  might  end  up  with  the  world 
divided  into  three  types  of  countries:  at  the 
bottom,  countries  with  primary  education 
doing  extraction  work;  in  the  middle,  count¬ 
ries  up  to  the  level  of  secondary  education 
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(vocational  schools  included)  doing  simple 
processing;  and  at  the  third  and  top  level, 
countries  where  everybody  is  a  university 
graduate  and  working  in  highly  research¬ 
intensive  industries. 

The  need  for  international  studies 

At  this  point  it  becomes  obvious  that  it  is 
meaningless  to  study  educational  growth  in 
isolation,  one  country  at  a  time.  There  is  an 
international  division  of  labour  just  as  there 
is  a  division  of  labour  inside  a  factory,  and 
this  international  division  of  labour  has  both 
as  its  cause  and  as  its  consequence  funda¬ 
mental  disparities  in  educational  attainment 
between  nations.  Since  all  experience  after 
the  war  by  and  large  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  international  division  of  labour  has 
strengthened,  even  increased  (in  the  sense 
that  the  difference  in  degree  of  processing 
between  top  and  bottom  countries  is  increas¬ 
ing),  one  should  predict,  off-hand  that  the 
average  educational  levels  between  top  and 
bottom  countries  would  be  diverging.  The  rich 
countries  need  more  specialists,  but  they 
need  them  in  their  own  countries  —  not  in 
the  poor  countries. 

Disparity  within  countries 

Will  the  current  education  system  also  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  educational  dispari¬ 
ties  within  countries?  It  is  likely  to  do  so,  for 
what  has  just  been  said  about  international 
division  of  labour  between  various  sectors  of 
economic  activity  also  applies  intra-nationally: 
the  most  advanced  processing  takes  place  in 
the  centre  of  the  country,  the  extraction  takes 
place  in  the  periphery.  But  it  is  not  in¬ 
conceivable  that  we  are  entering  a  period 
in  international  economic  life  where  most 
of  the  differences  will  be  located  bet¬ 
ween  countries  and  relatively  little  within 
them,  at  least  within  the  most  developed 
countries.  The  reason  for  this  would  simply 
be  the  high  level  of  fluidity  in  the  means  of 
communication,  transportation  and  education 
in  the  richest  countries,  permitting  a  degree 
of  mobility,  even  homogenization,  within 
countries  unattainable  at  present  in  the  world 
at  large.  Everybody  will  move  to  the  places  of 
higher  learning.  Geographical  borders  bet¬ 
ween  rich  and  poor  countries  may  therefore 


be  increasingly  associated  with  steep  eco¬ 
nomic  gradients,  and  highly  compatible  with 
strict  international  division  of  labour.  The  em¬ 
phasis  here  is  on  international;  if  there  are 
exceptionally  educated  people  in  the  peri¬ 
phery  nations  they  may  be  eased  upwards, 
upon  invitation  of  the  rich  nations,  on  their 
own  initiative,  or  both.  Thus,  the  system  has 
sorting  mechanisms  for  the  more  refined  sort¬ 
ing  not  already  built  into  the  educational 
systems. 

However,  even  though  nations  on  the  top  of 
the  world  in  terms  of  division  of  labour  may 
tend  towards  educational  equality  (at  a  high 
level),  in  empirical  reality  they  are  certainly 
not  likely  to  do  so  in  the  near  future.  The 
simple  reason  for  this  is  that  a  country  like, 
say,  Norway,  does  not  need  two  million  en¬ 
gineers  and  scientists.  She  may  need  more 
than  she  has  today,  but  the  productivity  of 
one  is  so  high  that  given  some  ceiling  or  any¬ 
body’s  imagination  where  production  is  con¬ 
cerned  —  for  instance,  the  ceiling  imposed 
by  ecological  constraints  —  there  will  be  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  engineers  and  scien¬ 
tists  even  in  a  completely  automated,  re¬ 
search-intensive  economy.  And  what  would 
then  happen  to  the  rest  of  the  population? 
Would  they  pursue  higher  studies  simply  for 
thejr  own  cultural  benefit  —  or  would  they 
rest  content  with  primary  and  secondary 
levels  of  education?  This  is  for  the  future 
to  see.  Today’s  expectations  would  be  that 
rich  nations  would  strive  forward  to  educate 
higher  numbers  of  people  far  beyond  tra¬ 
ditional  tertiary  education,  caring  less  what 
happens  to  others.  And  the  net  result  of  that 
would  be  to  produce  an  education  distribu¬ 
tion  with  more  difference  between,  say, 
quaternary  education  and  lower  secondary 
education  than  that  found  formerly  between 
lower  tertiary  education  and  primary  educa¬ 
tion  or  before  that  between  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  and  no  education  at  all.  Net  result: 
with  educational  growth  there  will  also  be 
increasing  disparity  within  countries  —  C- 
problems  lead  to  D.  problems. 

In  short,  we  would  expect  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  right  now  towards  an  increasing  dis¬ 
parity  within  and  between  countries  where 
education  is  concerned.  The  rich,  industrial¬ 
ized,  nations  will  do  their  best  to  produce  ex- 
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tremely  well-qualified  elites  to  be  at  the  top, 
not  only  of  their  own  systems,  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  economic  goods  and  political  de¬ 
cisions,  but  also  at  the  top  of  global  institu¬ 
tions  for  similar  activities  —  such  as  multi¬ 
national  corporations  and  international  or¬ 
ganizations. 

By  now  it  will  have  become  much  clearer 
why  we  see  educational  equality  as  a  goal, 
even  an  important  goal:  it  is  simply  because 
educational  disparity  is  an  important  element 
in  the  social  and  economic  inequalities  bet¬ 
ween  countries,  within  countries  —  even 
within  factories  for  that  matter.  The  thesis  is 
not  only  that  we  have  an  economic  system 
engaged  in  processing  and  based  on  division 
of  labour  (where  processing  is  concerned) 
between  countries,  within  countries  —  and 
within  factories,  and  that  we  have  an  educa¬ 
tional  system  geared  to  this  reality;  it  is  also 
that  because  we  have  this  educational  sys¬ 
tem  and  this  reality  of  educational  disparity, 
economic  division  of  labour  becomes  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  order  to  employ  the  right  quantities 
of  the  right  qualities  of  labour.  The  systems 
of  economic  and  educational  production  are 
geared  to  each  other.  Anyone  concerned  with 
decreasing  the  gap  in  one  should  also  be 
concerned  with  decreasing  the  gap  in  the 
other,  for  although  the  economic  system  is 
dominant,  there  is  also  a  causal  arrow  in  the 
other  direction  —  or  so  we  assume. 

Results 

[The  researchers’  analysis  of  data  showed  that 
the  higher  the  educational  growth  the  higher 
the  disparity.  This  conclusion  held  for  three 
measures  of  disparity,  and  was  not  affected 
by  switching  from  one  age  group  to  another. 
Educational  growth  as  it  is  known  in  the 
world  today  does  not  lead  to  educational 
equality.  Ed.] 

Roughly  speaking,  the  nations  divide  as 
follows: 

Type  I  —  Developing  countries  in  Asia  and 
Africa  —  [low  on  both  educational  disparity 
and  growth]. 

Type  II  —  Nations  in  South  America  and, 
as  an  extreme  case,  South  Africa  —  [high  on 
educational  disparity,  low  on  educational 
growth]. 


Type  III  —  More  developed  countries,  i 
headed  by  USA,  Canada,  Soviet  Union,  Israel  ! 
and  Japan  —  [high  on  both  growth  and  dis-  - 
parity.] 

Type  IV  —  Very  few  countries  observed  in 
this  group  —  [low  on  educational  disparity 
and  high  on  educational  growth]. 

The  question  now  ]s:  to  what  extent  do  i 
these  data  confirm  our  hypotheses  to  the  i 
effect  that  there  is  increasing  disparity  jn 
educational  attainment  between  developed 
and  developing  nations;  increasing  disparity 
in  educational  attainment  within  developed 
nations  and  increasing  disparity  jn  educa-  ■ 
tional  attainment  within  developing  nations? 

These  hypotheses  are  all  of  a  dynamic 
character,  postulating  increasing  disparity  in  i 
education  in  all  the  countries  under  study,  , 
and  also  between  certain  groups  of  countries.  , 
Consequently  the  hypotheses  should  ideally  < 
be  tested  at  a  diachronic  level,  but,  up  to  now  j 
our  analyses  have  been  carried  out  at  a  i 
bivariate,  synchronic  level  only.  But  our  data  i 
nevertheless  seem  to  support  the  hypotheses,  , 
for  the  data  show  that  high  educational  at¬ 
tainment  is  related  to  high  educational  dis-  ■ 
parity  (thus,  Type  IV  above  is  empty). 

[It  was  further  found  that  there  was  a  pro¬ 
nounced  correlation  between  educational  I 
attainment  and  educationai  disparity.  The  I 
researchers  then  asked:  what  brings  it  about? 
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in  the  theory  outlined  by  them  a  relation  bet- 
veen  education  and  economic  structure  was 
ndicated: 

—  the  higher  the  level  of  processing  raw 
materials,  the  higher  the  proportion  of 
the  working  force  with  higher  levels  of 
education. 

—  the  higher  the  proportion  of  the  work¬ 
ing  force  with  higher  levels  of  educa 
tion. 

(1 )  the  higher  the  average  level  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

(2)  the  higher  the  educational  disparity. 

Finally,  results  were  summarized:  ‘coun- 

ries  tend  to  separate  into  those  that  have  a 
Higher  level  of  processing  built  into  their 
economies,  combined  with  educational  growth 
ind  educational  disparity,  and  those  that 
lave  a  lower  level  of  processing  in  their 
economies,  combined  with  much  less  educa- 
Sonal  growth,  but  also  with  less  educational 
lisparity;  economic  growth  [in  the  meaning 
isuaily  applied]  has  not  only  been  accom- 
lanied  by  economic  inequality  but  also  by 
educational  growth  and  educational  ine 
luality  —  and  the  latter  seems  at  present 
o  be  increasing  both  within  and  between 
tountries.’] 

Assessment  of  Access,  Process  and 
Outcomes  in  Relation  to  Social  Goals 

Vhat  happens  right  now  seems  rather  to  be 
nat  the  countries  left  behind,  by  and  large, 
Lre  trailing  behind  at  a  snail’s  pace,  along  the 
ame  track  where  at  the  moment  the  two 
uper  powers,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  in  leading  positions  (to- 
lether  with  some  others).  For  every  move  the 
'Ottom  countries  make  (for  instance,  by 
naking  primary  education  obligatory  in  prac- 
ice  not  only  in  theory,  or  by  having  some 
mall  expansion  at  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
evels),  the  top  countries  would  move  even 
nore,  into  concepts  of  life-long  education, 
►ractically  speaking  obligatory  secondary 
ducation,  tertiary  education  for  more  than 
alf  of  the  cohort,  and  quaternary  education 
or  a  sizeable  fraction  of  the  population.  As 
se  have  argued  in  the  first  sections,  this 
lands  in  a  significant,  if  obvious,  dialectical 
elationship  with  levels  of  processing  in  the 
eroduction  system. 


The  point  here  is  that  not  only  does  partici¬ 
pation  jn  international  division  of  labour  at 
a  high  level  presuppose  a  correspondingly 
high  level  of  education;  this  also  holds  vice 
versa.  As  educational  growth  takes  place, 
within  all  countries,  elites  wjll  emerge  for 
whom  only  the  h.igher  levels  of  processing  in 
the  production  system  will  be  relevant,  and 
it  will  be  in  their  Interest  to  keep  a  certain 
percentage  of  national  and  international 
populations  relatively  uneducated  so  that 
they  can  occupy  lower  positions  in  the  same 
division  of  labour.  Thus  these  two  systems 
feed  into  each  other  and  constitute  a  vicious 
circle  built  around  the  verticality  of  our 
present  world  system. 

One  could,  however,  imagine  that  this  total 
system  now  runs  into  such  difficulties  that 
there  will  be  .  .  .  ‘precipitation’  so  to  speak 
into  the  missing  Type  IV.  Thus  there  are 
consistent  reports  from  the  most  developed 
countries  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  certain 
fatigue,  not  only  in  connection  with  economic 
growth,  but  also  in  connection  with  educa¬ 
tional  growth  for  economic  purposes  (5)  and 
(6).  One  could  imagine  that  increasing  num¬ 
bers  will  drop  out  of  college  and  universities, 
particularly  of  professional  schools,  and  de¬ 
clare  that  ‘enough  js  enough’.  One  could  also 
imagine  that  the  idea  of  education  would  not 
be  given  up,  but  would  take  other  forms  than 
schooling  —  and  schooling  is  the  aspect  of 
education  that  our  data  and  our  analysis 
capture,  not  the  much  broader  phenomenon 
of  education  as  such,  including  self-educa¬ 
tion,  education  with  no  professional  purpose 
at  ajls  education  for  self-expression,  for  self¬ 
enrichment. 

At  the  same  time  one  could  also  imagine 
that  educationally  under-privileged  groups  in 
the  population  will  catch  up  and  that  some 
type  of  stabilization  will  take  place  at  a  much 
lower  level  of  disparity  than  at  present  — 
causing  the  general  trend  to  dip  downward 
—  forced  down  by  its  own  heaviness. 

If  this  should  happen,  what  would  then 
happen  to  the  countries  still  left  behind  in 
the  bottom  left,  and  those  on  the  upward 
slope  of  the  curve?  For  some  of  them  the 
Chinese  approach  to  education,  the  idea  that 
nobody  can,  shall,  will  grow  unless  everybody 
grows,  may  be  applicable.  In  other  words, 
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there  will  be  a  general,  sjow  but  simul¬ 
taneous  uplift  of  everybody,  keeping  disparity 
low,  bringing  about  higher  educational  attain¬ 
ment  —  but  this  wilj  not  be  on  a  curve  that 
first  goes  up  and  then  dips  down,  but  on  a 
line  more  parallel  to  the  growth  axis;  like  a 
tunnel  dug  through  the  invisible  mountain. 

Conclusions 

There  are  three  types  of  conclusions  one 
might  want  to  draw  from  this  exercise:  in 
clearly  political  terms,  jn  theoretical  terms  — - 
and  more  oriented  towards  methodology  and 
future  research  in  the  field. 

The  field  is  understudied,  of  that  there  is 
no  doubt.  A  search  of  the  literature  reveals 
practically  speaking  nothing  about  educa¬ 
tional  inequality.  In  fact,  the  field  is  so  under¬ 
studied  that  even  specialists  tend  to  confuse 
the  problems  of  inequality  and  injustice  (and 
inequality  of  opportunity),  and  tend  to  regard 
the  latter  as  the  real  problem  and  the  former 
as  a  non-problem.  In  a  sense  this  is  easily 
understood:  the  entire  Western  theory  and 
practice  of  education  are  centred  on  the 
twin  ideas  of  individualism  and  differential 
abilities,  with  the  implication  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  invested  in  an  individual  should  be  some¬ 
how  proportionate  to  the  individual  ability,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  should  be 
proportionate  to  the  capacity  to  absorb. 
‘Ability’  is  seen  as  an  individual  property,  not 
as  something  that  develops  in  a  social  set¬ 
ting.  The  individual  is  the  target  of  education, 
not  the  collectivity.  Hence,  to  question  these 
twin  assumptions  comes  close  to  questioning 
not  only  Western  social  structure,  but  even 
Western  culture. 

And  yet  it  has  to  be  done,  because  of  the 
rapidly  decreasing  disparities  made  possible 
in  a  world  where  —  after  all  —  increasing 
proportions  of  the  productive  surplus  are 
allocated  to  individually  targeted  education. 
Anyone  interested,  even  concerned  in  the 
direction  of  education,  will  have  to  direct 
some  concern  jn  the  direction  of  education, 
and  start  questioning  the  whole  pattern. 
It  gives  additional  food  for  thought  to 
consider  the  circumstances  that  the  two 
big  societies  often  considered  not  only  dif¬ 
ferent  but  antithetical  —  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  —  here  come  out  very 


much  in  the  same  position  —  heading  the 
race  towards  growth  with  increasing  djs 
parity.  To  challenge  this  system,  hence,  is  tc 
also  challenge  both  superpowers. 

Theoretically  studies  of  this  kind  shoulc 
make  us  understand  better  the  nature  o 
post-industrial,  neo-modern  societies.  The> 
seem  to  be  based  on  the  concurrence  bet 
ween  differentiated  education  and  economic' 
division  of  .labour,  on  a  strong  alliance  bel 
ween  two  forms  of  verticality.  Gradually  the 
educational  aspect  seems  to  become  more 
pronounced,  possibly  even  to  the  point  of  be 
coming  a  causal  factor  of  some  significance; 
And  that  problem  would,  of  course,  be  * 
major  focus  of  interest  for  future  studies. 

But  we  are  not  quite  there  yet.  There  is  t\ 
need  for  many  more  studies  of  a  more  exi 
ploratory  character.  Just  to  indicate  some  o 
the  problems  that  could  already  be  studieci 
profitably: 

(1 )  Replication  of  the  present  type  of  study 
but  with  better  (above  all,  more  up-to-date  I 
data.  It  would  be  of  particular  interest  to  re 
peat  the  study  when  a  sufficient  amount  o 
data  from  latest  censuses  is  available. 

(2)  More  diachronic  studies,  trying  to  anai 
lyze  the  trajectories  of  some  countries  ove- 
time,  using  as  basic  variable  educational 
growth  and  educational  disparity.  Thus,  i 
would  be  of  some  interest  to  know  how  thd 
relative  growth  rates  vary  through  time  — 
what  grows  fastest,  attainment  or  disparity?  i 

(3)  What  about  the  measure  of  attainment'; 
Should  it  be  by  level  of  education  attained'! 
By  number  of  years  of  schooling?  Should 
there  be  some  type  of  correction  to  standard 
ise  the  measures? 

(4)  More  particularly:  in  addition  to  study 
ing  the  distribution  of  schooling  in  the  popui 
lation  25+  and/or  cohorts,  one  could  alsd 
study  the  school  structure,  simply  looking 
at  the  number  of  positions  (as  student/pupil  s 
available  at  the  various  levels  at  a  giver 
point  in  time.  In  other  words,  one  could  study 
the  machinery  rather  than  the  product,  and  ir 
that  connection  also  look  at  plans,  intentionsi 
educational  ideologies,  etc. 

(5)  Very  important  in  this  connection  woulc 
be  further  studies  of  the  relationship  betweer 
education  and  the  economy.  There  are  many 
ways  of  doing  this,  and  one  way  would  be  tc 
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o  more  deeply  into  the  problems  of  division 
>f  labour  and  particularly  to  what  extent 
earning  js  instrumental,  and  to  what  extent 
i  merely  serves  to  sort  and  separate  pupils 
ind  students  so  as  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
erticality. 

(6)  Last  but  not  least:  as  the  only  country 
ignificantly  different  from  the  general  trend 
s  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  it  is  very 
nuch  to  be  hoped  that  in-depth  studies  of 
tow  this  system  functions  might  be  carried 
»ut  —  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  in  co- 
•  peration  with  researchers  from  other  parts 
>f  the  world. 


Ilotes 

.  This  type  of  debate  seems  to  be  particularly  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  US  and  English  intellectual  debates. 

.  For  more  details  on  this,  see  John  Galtung  Struc¬ 
tural  Pluralism  and  the  Future  of  Human  Society. 
Second  International  Futures  Research  conferen¬ 
ces,  Kodanska  Publishing  House,  Tokyo,  1971. 

.  For  some  elaboration  of  this,  see  Johan  Galtung, 
A  Structural  Theory  of  Imperialism,  Journal  of  Peace 
Research,  1971,  pp.81-117  and  Johan  Galtung, 
Economics  and  Peace  Research,  mimeo,  1973. 

.  Ivan  lllich’s  Deschooling  Society,  is  already  be¬ 
coming  a  classic  in  the  field. 

.  From  Johan  Galtung  and  Funiko  Nishimura,  Learn¬ 
ing  from  the  Chinese,  mimeo,  1973,  section  on 
education. 
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KILQUHANITY  HOUSE 

CASTLE  DOUGLAS,  SCOTLAND 

Proudly  Scottish:  truly  inemafional;  honestly 
co-educational;  really  comprehensive.  About  40 
boys  and  girls,  8-18. 

Further  particulars  from  headmaster 
JOHN  M.  AITKENHEAD  M. A.  (Hons.),  Ed.B. 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
38/40  Eton  Avenue,  London  NW3 

Tel.  794  3391 

Realistic  approach  to  modern  Education 
Emphasis  on  English,  French  and  German 

E.  PAUL  Ph.D. 


MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL 

nr  Charmouth,  Dorset 

(Recognised  by  the  Ministry  of  Education) 

Pupil  involvement  through  school  meeting. 
Flexible  method  of  individual  teaching.  About  80 
boys  and  girls  10-18.  Apply  staff  for  admissions. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

is  an  educational  community  of  some  500 
boys,  girls  and  adults  practising  education 
on  sane  and  successful  modern  lines.  The 
seven  school  houses  provide  living  and  teach¬ 
ing  accommodation  for  children  from  4  to 
18.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Garden 
City,  amidst  rural  surroundings  and  beautiful 
gardens. 
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H.  G.  Wells,  Education  and  the  World  State 

Roy  Shuker,  University  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand 


Human  history  becomes  more  and  more  a 
race  between  education  and  catastrophe.(l) 
H.  G.  Wells  is  perhaps  best  remembered  to¬ 
day  as  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  science 
fiction,  an  uncannily  accurate  prophet  of 
things  to  come,  and  a  minor  novelist  of  the 
late  Victorian  period.  More  central  to  Wells’ 
life  and  work,  however,  was  his  fascination 
with  the  Idea  of  a  planned  world. 

; c 

In  his  ‘Experiment  in  Autobiography’  Wells 
described  ‘the  structural  frame  of  my  life’  as 
the  propaganda  of  ‘a  world-wide  “Open  Con¬ 
spiracy”  to  rescue  human  society  from  the 
net  of  tradition  in  which  it  is  entangled  and  to 
reconstruct  it  upon  planetary  lines’. (2)  The 
idea  of  the  Open  Conspiracy  and  the  creation 
of  a  World  State  came  to  increasingly  —  and, 
eventually,  totally  —  dominate  Wells’  writing 
after  1900,  with  most  of  his  fictional  writing 
being  a  vehicle  for  it,  in  addition  to  his 
visionary  works  and  journalistic  efforts. 

While  by  1900  Wells  had  ‘already  grasped 
the  inevitability  of  a  World  State  (3)’,  exist¬ 
ing  social  and  political  structures  were  clearly 
incompatible  with  his  vision  of  the  great  world 
order  foreshadowed  by  contemporary  scien¬ 
tific  and  industrial  progress. 

Throughout  hjs  life,  Wells  attached  great 
faith  to  the  power  of  education.  Born  of 
humble  background,  without  his  own  gram¬ 
mar  school  and  college  work  he  might  have 
remained  a  member  of  the  English  lower 
middle  classes.  Particularly  influential  upon 
Wells’  intellectual  development  was  the  year 
(1884)  he  spent  in  T.  H.  Huxley’s  class  at  the 
Normal  School  of  Science  in  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  London  which  he  later  viewed  as 
beyond  all  question,  the  most  educational 
year  of  my  life.  It  left  me  under  that  ur¬ 
gency  for  coherence  and  consistency,  that 
repugnance  from  haphazard  assumptions 
and  arbitrary  statements,  which  is  the 
essential  distinction  of  the  educated  from 
the  uneducated  mind  (4). 


Huxley  was  then  arguing  the  necessity  for  t\ 
sound  elementary  and  scientific  education] 
Without  educational  reform,  said  Huxley 
national  decline  was  inevitable (5).  Wells  wa> 
to  adopt  this  view  and  extend  the  argument 
to  a  world  scale,  insisting  that  the  fate  o 
civilization  had  become  a  race  between  edu 
cation  and  catastrophe. 

Nowhere  is  Wells’  great  faith  in  the  powe/ 
of  education  more  clearly  shown  than 
through  Oswald,  in  many  ways  the  key  figure 
in  Wells’  major  education  novel,  ‘Joan  an<j 
Peter’  (1918).  Oswald  sees  education  as  ‘th<; 
big  neglected  duty  of  the  time’,  which  ‘migh: 
be  the  greatest  power  in  the  world’ (6).  Th<’ 
Great  War  is  an  educational  breakdown,  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  o 
man’s  having  lost  touch  w.ith,  or  failed  t( 
comprehend,  the  idea  of  a  single  human  comi 
munity.  This  theme  is  also  brought  out  ir 
‘The  Undying  Fire’  (1919),  in  which  the  hor 
rors  of  the  war  have  occurred, 
because  our  world  has  been  content  tc 
drift  along  on  false  premises  and  hap; 
hazard  assumptions  about  nationality  and 
race  and  the  order  of  things.  These  thing? 
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have  happened  because  the  technical  edu¬ 
cation  of  men  has  been  better  than  their 
historical  and  social  education (7) . 

The  Public  Schools 

If  this  situation  was  to  change,  and  Wells’ 
Open  Conspiracy  became  a  reality,  the  estab¬ 
lished  educational  order  had  first  to  be  al¬ 
tered.  Wells  was  consistently  critical  of  the 
English  public  schools  and  their  product: 
clean-looking,  passively  well-behaved,  apa¬ 
thetic,  obliterated  young  men  .  .  .’(8)  His 
aversion  to  the  public  school  system  can  be 
partly  traced  to  Wells’  own  background:  he 
was  an  outsider  to  the  system,  a  member,  as 
Doughty  said,  of  ‘that  growing  class  who 
have  renounced,  or  never  known,  the  old 
tradition.’ (9)  A  more  important  factor,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  obstacle  the  public  schools 
presented  to  the  realization  of  the  World 
State,  since  they  were  ‘failing  altogether  to 
produce  a  leader  class  adequate  to  modern 
needs. ’(10) 

Wells  had  before  him  a  living  example  of  a 
desirable  alternative:  Oundle  as  a  school 
embodied  in  a  headmaster  who  shared  ‘many 
of  Wells’  ideas.  Wells  considered  F.  W. 
Sanderson,  headmaster  of  Oundle  from  1892 
to  his  untimely  death  in  1922,  as  ‘beyond 
question  the  greatest  man  I  have  ever  known 
with  any  degree  of  intimacy’.  (1 1 )  In  his 
frankly  admiring  biography  of  Sanderson, 
The  Story  of  a  Great  Schoolmaster’  (1924), 
Wells  outlines  the  development  of  Oundle 
under  Sanderson’s  headship  and  presents 
Sanderson’s  views  on  education.  Like  Wells, 
Sanderson  was  concerned  with  the  great  for¬ 
mative  power  of  education;  Wells  approvingly 
quotes  from  Sanderson’s  last  public  lecture: 

Without  the  influence  of  a  reconstructed 
education  the  way  to  change  the  ideals  of 
men  will  be  hard  to  find.  The  change  has  to 
be  made  from  competitive  methods  and 
ideals  to  cooperative  methods;  from  the 
spirit  of  dominance  to  creativeness;  and 
the  present  system  of  aristocraticism  in 
schools  must  give  way  to  democratisation. 
(12) 

This  reflected  Wells’  insistence  on  an  edu¬ 
cation  through  which  individuals  sense  their 
)wn  intellectual  dimensions  and  the  direction 


their  lives  must  take.  Such  an  education  is 
only  attained  by 

thinking  hard,  criticising  strenuously  and 
understanding  as  clearly  as  one  can  .  .  . 
the  general  principle  of  one’s  acts.(13) 

In  his  novels  dealing  with  education,  no 
Wellsian  character  reaches  salvation  without 
undergoing  just  such  a  process  of  self-as¬ 
sessment. 

Beyond  Schooling 

After  Sanderson’s  death  in  1922  and  Oundle’s 
reversion  to  a  more  traditional  type  of  public 
school,  Wells’  optimism  about  the  possibility 
of  regenerating  society  through  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  schools  markedly  lessened. 
In  the  strongly  autobiographical  novel,  ‘The 
World  of  William  Clissold’  (1926),  he  again 
lashes  his  main  objects  of  scorn,  the  public 
schools,  their  studies,  and  their  staff: 
(Britain’s)  imitative  imperialism  and  solemn 
puerility  is  to  be  found,  if  not  precisely 
upon  the  playing  fields  of  Eton,  in  the 
mental  and  moral  quality  of  the  men  who 
staff  the  public  schools.  (14) 

While  praising  Sanderson  and  Oundle  as 
prototypes  for  the  future,  Clissold  admits  that, 
because  Sanderson  is  unique,  this  hope  is  a 
fallacy.  The  title  of  the  chapter  focussing  on 
schools,  ‘The  Supersession  of  the  School¬ 
master’,  is  indicative  of  the  trend  in  Wells’ 
thought.  He  now  considers  it  a  mistake  to 
identify  schools  with  education;  the  best  edu¬ 
cation  for  reality  was  contact  with  reality. 
States  Clissold: 

the  reality  of  education  for  everyone  over 
fourteen  in  a  modern  state  lies  more  and 
more  outside  of  the  classroom  .  .  .  (since) 
the  finest  minds  in  the  world  can  now  speak 
almost  directly  to  anyone.  (15) 

Wells  came  to  look  for  education  from  the 
world  outside  the  school  to  realize  his  educa¬ 
tional  goals.  This  led  him  in  the  1920's  and 
1930’s  to  write  his  great  popularizing  works  of 
history  and  science,  and  his  enthusiastic 
campaign  for  a  world  brain,  an  encyclopedic 
synthesis  of  human  knowledge.  Particularly 
successful  was  his  ‘Outline  of  History’ 
(1920),  which  was  to 

show  plainly  to  the  general  intelligence 
how  inevitable,  if  civilization  was  to  con¬ 
tinue,  was  the  growth  of  political,  social 
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and  economic  organizations  into  a  world 

federation.  (16) 

Although  Wells  retained  his  great  faith  in 
the  power  of  education  to  generate  a  new 
order,  he  gradually  became  disillusioned  by 
the  failure  of  hjs  ideas  to  have  much  practical 
impact.  He  believed  that  until  the  minds  of 
men  were  prepared  by  education  for  world 
citizenship,  action  at  any  level  was  bound  to 
be  ineffectual.  But  by  1939  he  considered 
that  ‘the  odds  are  very  heavily  against  any 
such  educational  revolution  (i.e.  education 
from  the  world  outside  the  school)  being 
even  attempted  in  my  lifetime.’ (17) 

His  successes 

Wells  had  moved  from  Oswald’s  optimistic 
clarion  cry  in  ‘Joan  and  Peter’:  ‘Give  me  the 
schools  of  the  world  and  I  would  make  a 
Millenium  in  half  a  century,’ (18)  to  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  to  effect  such  a  change  was  far 
from  easy.  Nonetheless,  while  Wells’  major 
hopes  went  unrealized,  some  of  his  more 
specific  criticisms  had  considerable  influence. 
He  was  a  significant  contributor  to  the  reform 
of  the  ciassics-dominated  curriculum,  and,  in 
particular,  helped  create  interest  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  modern  foreign  languages.  He  also 
recommended  the  need  for  national  education 
departments  to  standardize  courses  of  in¬ 
struction,  textbooks,  and  so  forth,  to  ensure 
that  even  a  poor  teacher  would  have  suffi¬ 
cient  guidelines  and  support  to  provide  his 
pupils  with  a  sound  education;  and  he  ad¬ 
vocated  full  exploitation  of  modem  teaching 
equipment.  Although  these  were  bold  pro¬ 
posals  for  their  time,  it  is  rather  in  his  broad¬ 
er  themes  that  Wells’  contribution  to  con¬ 
temporary  education  is  to  be  found. 

Like  the  best  and  most  perceptive  of  the 
current  radical  critics  of  education,  Wells 
goes  beyond  the  confines  of  formal  schooling 
to  consider  the  broader  social  relevance  of 
education  in  its  fullest  sense.  In  particular, 
Wells  was  concerned  with  education’s  role  in 
moulding  a  new  society:  a  scientifically- 
organized  world  society  which  would  be  at¬ 
tained  by  mobilizing  the  collective  will  of 
mankind  through  the  touchstone  of  educa¬ 
tion.  While  his  hopes  for  the  power  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  realize  the  World  State  went  unrealized 


in  Wells’  lifetime,  his  central  theme  remains 
valid. 

The  contemporary  global  crises  are  now 
clearly  delineated.  In  the  face  of  threats  to 
human  survival,  we  must  maintain  a  faith  in 
Man  and  the  future  of  Mankind,  since  this  is 
the  only  hypothesis  which  can  stimulate  to 
action.  Stig  Lindholm  has  posed  the  key 
question:  how  might  we  form  societies: 
modelled  on  principles  of  equality  and  fra¬ 
ternity  rather  than  after  termite  heaps?  (19)  ; 
Such  a  process  is  linked  to  Lindholm’s  con¬ 
cept  of  ‘animation’  —  the  manner  in  which: 
individuals  become  aware  of  themselves  as: 
human  beings  in  their  particular  social  situa¬ 
tion,  and  join  with  others  to  control  and' 
mould  the  conditions  of  their  lives.  This  con-i 
cept  closely  matches  Wells’  view  of  the' 
educative  process,  and  confirms  his  view: 
that  the  minds  of  men  must  be  prepared  by: 
education  for  world  citizenship.  It  remains' 
up  to  us  to  see  how  best  this  can  be  done. 

ROY  SHUKER 
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Jean  Piaget  and  Susan  and  Nathan  Isaacs 
j —  a  Long  Conversation 


Lydia  A.  Smith,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  USA 


When  In  England  last  year  Dr  Lydia  Smith 
came  to  The  New  Era  office  to  discuss  the 
Impact  of  some  of  Susan  Isaacs’  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  journal  especially  during  the 
{period,  1933-43,  when  the  latter  was  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Child  Development  at  the 
University  of  London  Institute  of  Education, 
and  which  included  her  visit  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  as  one  of  a  team  of  speakers 
organised  by  the  then  New  Education  Fellow¬ 
ship.  Most  of  the  contributions  to  The  New 
Era,  incidentally,  are  listed  in  D.  E.  M. 
Gardner’s  ‘First  Biography’,  Methuen,  1969. 

Thefollowing  article,  based  upon  Dr  Smith’s 
forthcoming  book  on  the  work  of  Susan 
Isaacs,  supplements  our  issue  of  May/June 
1978  on  Jean  Piaget,  a  vice  president  of  the 
WEF,  in  which  it  was  not  possible  to  include 
a  sympathetic  and  diligent  appraisal  of 
Piaget’s  theory  and  methods  of  investigation 
such  as  appear  here,  In  a  somewhat  similar 
vein  to  that  of  Margaret  Macdonald  in  her 
‘Children’s  Minds’,  1978.  A.W.  Ed. 

L - 

Everyone  in  psychology  and  education  now 
reveres  the  work  of  Jean  Piaget,  and  it  has 
given  rise  to  a  very  large  number  of  further 
studies  following  his  lead.  This  was  not 
always  the  case.  When  his  first  five  books 
were  published,  they  received  not  only  praise 
but  also  some  searching  criticism  from  Susan 
and  Nathan  Isaacs,  resulting  in  a  long  con* 
l/ersation  between  them,  visits  to  one 
another’s  schools,  and  a  group  of  publica- 
:ions  which  document  their  relationship. 
When  considered  in  detail,  their  two  points 
df  vjew  are  not  fundamentally  opposed,  how¬ 
ever,  but  complementary;  the  Isaacs  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  observing  children’s 
Spontaneous  activities;  Pjaget  focussed  on 
*he  inner  structure  of  the  child’s  mind,  by 
Tieans  of  which  he  was  able  to  understand 
he  world  around  him. 


Kettles  and  tricycles 

The  criticisms  which  the  Isaacs  levelled  at 
Piaget’s  first  five  books  were  basically  varia¬ 
tions  on  one  theme: 

.  .  .  There  is  always  more  elasticity,  more 
movement,  more  life,  more  variety,  more 
foreshadowing  of  later  modes  within  the 
earlier,  than  Piaget’s  preoccupation  with 
types  and  stages  allows  us  to  see.  (He) 
underestimates  the  richness  and  complexity 
of  the  emotional  Ijfe  and  personal  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  child  under  two  or  three  years 
of  age,  .  .  .  and  the  relative  importance  of 
the  social  and  physical  factors  in  the  child’s 
movement  toward  objectivity.  (1 ) 

This  lack  of  a  fully  rounded  view  of  child¬ 
ren  was  caused  by  the  method  by  which  he 
studied  children.  His  ‘clinical  method’,  as  he 
called  it,  was  to  engage  .individual  children 
in  long  conversations,  asking  them  follow-up 
questions  to  those  he  had  heard  from  them 
earlier,  and  also  questions  to  clarify  just 
what  they  meant  by  their  answers.  They  were 
all  directed  at  understanding  how  children 
grasped  the  idea  of  causality  in  the  objective 
world,  the  logical  connections  between 
events.  Susan  Isaacs  stated  jn  her  review, 
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\  .  .  upon  the  ultimate  reliability  of  this  tech¬ 
nique  rest  the  soundness  and  significance  of 
hjs  material  and  conclusions’,  and  then  went 
on  to  raise  serious  questions  about  that 
method,  and  hence  the  conclusions  he  de¬ 
rived  from  them. 

By  that  time,  she  and  her  husband  had  had 
some  years  of  work  with  young  children  at  the 
Malting  House  School,  where,  as  she  put  it, 

.  .  .  the  main  character  of  our  technique 
was  to  meet  the  spontaneous  inquiries  of 
the  children,  as  they  were  shown  day  by 
day,  and  to  give  them  the  means  of  fol¬ 
lowing  these  inquiries  out  in  sustained  and 
progressive  action. (2) 

The  school  environment  was  planned  to 
foster  the  children’s  interest  in  finding  out 
about  the  world,  both  inside  the  school  and 
on  trips  outside;  it  included  adults  who  wil¬ 
lingly  joined  in  with  their  activities,  while  at 
the  same  time  exercising  a  mild  but  firm 
control  over  them;  opportunities  for  make- 
believe,  creative  work,  and  expression  of 
phantasy (3)  were  abundant;  and  there  was 
very  considerable  verbal  freedom  for  tht 
children,  who  were  encouraged  to  talk  about 
their  activities  and  ideas  in  any  way  they 
wished.  Observation  notes  were  taken  down; 
these  attempted  to  record  everything  that 
went  on  in  this  relatively  free  setting,  without 
judgment  or  selection.  Thus  there  was  much 
more  spontaneous  activity  and  discussion, 
and  relatively  Ijttle  adult  interference  or 
questioning,  as  compared  to  Piaget’s  ‘sus¬ 
tained  conversations’  with  individual  children. 

The  descriptions  of  children’s  intellectual 
growth  differed,  too.  At  the  Malting  House 
School,  the  children’s  activities  and  spon¬ 
taneous  expressions  of  their  ideas  about  the 
world  led  Susan  Isaacs  to  believe  that  they 
took  a  real  interest  in  the  physical  world  out¬ 
side  them  and  understood  mechanical 
causality  earlier  than  Piaget  stated.  Under 
what  she  termed  hjs  ‘negative’  conditions  of 
study,  he  showed  that  children  under  the  age 
of  seven  or  eight  were  unable  to  formulate 
their  understanding  of  causality;  she  pro¬ 
duced  proof  ‘positive’  that  they  could  act  and 
comment  spontaneously  on  just  such  an  un¬ 
derstanding  much  earlier.  He  contended  that, 
when  they  were  able  to  think  causally,  they 
left  their  earlier,  ‘magical’  explanations  of  the 


world  behind.  She  showed  that  these  two 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  world  of  facts  exist 
side  by  side  in  the  child’s  mind,  depending 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  the 
child’s  previous  experience.  Piaget  believed 
that  children  show  a  social  instinct  which 
emerges  by  virtue  of  increasing  maturity  in 
the  middle  years  of  childhood,  and  that  until 
then  they  are  locked  into  their  subjective, 
‘egocentric’  point  of  view  which  does  not 
permit  them  to  understand  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tionships,  that  is,  their  action  and  the  res-tj 
ponse  it  evokes.  Susan  Isaacs  claimed  that,; 
as  psycho-analysis  had  shown,  the  child  is 
involved  with  the  outer  world,  especially  that 
of  people,  at  the  earliest  age,  that  hjs  interest 
in  objects  in  the  physical  world  can  be  seen; 
much  earlier  than  he  had  noticed,  so  that  the 
emergence  of  a  sense  of  reciprocity  has  a 
more  complex  evolution  than  his  views  would 
suggest,  and  is  more  dependent  on  the  op-' 
portunities  and  events  in  children’s  lives  than; 
simple  maturation. 

In  Susan  Isaacs’  view,  Piaget’s  method  of 
studying  children  was  flawed,  as  were  hisi 
conclusions,  because  they  put  the  child  at  a 
disadvantage  psychologically.  The  questions' 
he  asked,  despite  the  fact  that  they  might 
have  been  asked  at  another  time  by  the  child 
himself,  had  a  directing  force  which  he  un¬ 
derestimated,  and  did  not  provide  an  oppor-: 
tunitv  for  spontaneous  explanation.  The 
‘prestige’  of  the  adult  is  an  inevitable  and 
vital  factor  in  any  interchange  between  adult, 
and  child;  therefore,  when  a  child  is  pressed; 
to  answer  beyond  his  sure  knowledge,  hisi 
small  store  of  facts  slips  away  and  he  moves; 
into  phantasy  or  ‘magical’  explanations  of 
cause  and  effect.  Thus  the  affective  aspect  of 
this  method  can  make  the  child  bewildered; 
and  confused,  so  that  he  responds  at  a 
cognitive  level  lower  than  he  might  other-; 
wise.  (4) 

.  .  .  the  conditions  under  which  Piaget  tried; 
to  measure  them  were  very  unfavourable. 

.  .  .  Sustained  conversations  between  one 
child  and  one  adult  in  one  place  do  not* 
provide  the  circumstances  which  would 
provoke  questions  demanding  causal  ex¬ 
planation  or  inquiries  about  inanimate  ob-l 
jects.  .  .  .  These  occur  rather  in  the 
course  of  free  practical  activity  in  a  varied 
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setting,  and  jn  pjay  with  other  children  and 
with  adults  who  share  in  the  practical  pur¬ 
suits.  .  .  .  His  conclusions  apply  legitimately 
only  to  the  particular  conditions  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  experiments;  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  taken  as  revealing  stages  of  true 
maturation.  (5) 

Piaget’s  response  to  this  criticism  of  his 
method  of  studying  children’s  mental  de- 

I'elopment  was,  jn  effect,  to  agree.  At  the 
ime  he  was  conducting  his  studies,  he  had 
io  children  of  his  own.  When  they  came 
ilong,  in  1925  and  1927,  he  became  much 
nterested  in  observing  their  behavior  and 
esponses  to  the  world  at  an  age  long  before 
hey  could  talk.  In  his  1952  autobiography, 
le  wrote  of  the  shortcomings  he  realized 
ibout  his  early  work: 

One  I  was  not  aware  of  before  studying 
infant  behavior  ...  (it  was)  limiting  my 
research  to  language  and  expressed 
thought.  I  well  knew  that  thought  proceeds 
from  action,  but  .1  believed  then  that  lan¬ 
guage  directly  reflects  acts  and  that  to 
understand  the  Jogic  of  the  child  one  had 
only  to  look  for  it  in  the  domain  of  con¬ 
versations  or  verba!  interactions.  It  was 
only  later,  by  studying  the  patterns  of  in¬ 
telligent  behavior  of  the  first  two  years,  that 
I  learned  that  for  a  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  genesis  of  intellectual  opera¬ 
tions,  manipulation  and  experience  with 
objects  had  first  to  be  considered.  There¬ 
fore,  prior  to  study  based  on  verbal  con¬ 
versation,  an  examination  of  the  pattern  of 
conduct  had  to  be  carried  on.  (6) 

Such  an  alteration  in  his  method  would 
lave  made  him  less  surprised  than  he  was, 
when  he  visited  the  Malting  House  School  in 
927,  and  found  a  child  displaying  two  kinds 
Df  thinking,  causal  and  magical,  on  the  same 
jay. 

Susan  Isaacs  wrote  of  their  encounter  thus: 
D.  was  sitting  on  his  tricycle  in  the  garden, 
back-pedalling.  I  said  to  him,  ‘You  are  not 
going  forward,  are  you?’  He  said,  ‘No,  of 
course  not,  when  I  am  turning  them  round 
the  wrong  way.’  I  said  to  him,  ‘How  does  it 
go  forward  when  it  does?  What  makes  it? 
He  said,  |n  a  tone  of  scorn  for  my  ignor¬ 
ance,  ‘Well,  of  course,  your  feet  push  the 
pedals  round,  and  the  pedals  make  that 


thing  go  round  (pointing  to  the  hub  of  the 
cranks)  and  that  makes  the  chain  go 
round,  and  the  chain  makes  that  go  round 
(pointing  to  the  hub  of  the  wheel)  and  the 
wheels  go  round,  and  there  you  are.’ 

This  child  was  aged  5:9  at  the  time.  Later, 
the  following  incident  was  recorded  from  the 
same  day: 

The  kettle  was  on  the  stove  boiling,  a  jet  of 
steam  coming  out  of  the  spout.  D.  and  P. 
waved  their  hands  at  it.  D.  then  spat  at  the 
kettle.  I  said  to  D.,  ‘Please  don’t  spit.’  He 
replied,  ‘But  I  wanted  to  stop  that  coming 
out.’ (7) 

Here  was  clear  evidence  that  this  young 
child  knew  perfectly  well  what  caused  the 
forward  motion  of  his  tricycle,  and  also  that  he 
believed  his  spitting  would  have  the  power 
to  stop  the  steam  coming  from  the  kettle. 
This,  Susan  Isaacs  believed,  showed  that, 
first,  children  understand  causality  much 
earlier  than  Piaget  had  said,  and,  second, 
several  kinds  of  thinking  can  exist  side  by 
side,  rather  than  one  stage  pre-empting  all 
mental  activity  once  it  is  reached.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  D.’s  explanations,  then,  had  to  do 
with  the  difference  in  his  experience  with 
tricycles  and  with  kettles. 

Piaget  responded  directly  to  these  inci¬ 
dents,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so: 
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...  at  the  Malting  House  School  the  child¬ 
ren  proved  their  interest  in  physical  phe¬ 
nomena  well  before  the  ages  indicated  by 
our  work.  The  formulation  itself  was  found 
to  be  excellent:  for  example,  D.,  at  5:9 
(IQ  of  142)  knew  how  to  explain  the  mec¬ 
hanism  of  bicycles,  etc.,  ,  .  .  D.  at  5  years, 
while  quite  able  to  explain  bicycles,  pre¬ 
sented  some  examples  of  magical  ‘pre¬ 
causality’.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  a 
question  of  successive  (mental)  struc¬ 
tures,  but  the  phenomena  of  syncretism  or 
of  egocentrism  reappear  wherever  senti¬ 
ment  comes  into  play,  or  control  .is  impos¬ 
sible,  etc.,  and  that  is  true  among  adults 
themselves.  (8) 

Later  in  this  review  of  Susan  Isaacs’  book, 
he  defends  his  views  as  to  the  age  at  which 
causal  explanations  can  be  expected: 

D.,  at  five  years  and  nine  months,  explained 
the  mechanism  of  a  bicycle  correctly, 
which  fact,  Mrs  Isaacs  judges,  contradicts 
the  ages  which  we  have  assigned  to 
mechanical  causality.  But  we  are  told  that 
D.,  at  5:9,  had  an  IQ  of  142,  which  gives 
him  a  mental  age  of  8.  Now  it  is  precisely 
at  8  years,  according  to  our  statistics  bear¬ 
ing  on  a  great  number  of  children  observed 
at  random,  that  the  correct  explanation  of 
a  bicycle  becomes  possible!  One  sees  that 
the  example  chosen  by  Mrs  Isaacs  is  un¬ 
fortunate  and  tends  rather  to  confirm  the 
point  established  through  our  means.  (9) 
Later  still,  he  also  answers  her  criticism 
of  his  way  of  questioning  children: 

...  we  agree  entirely  with  her  three  criti¬ 
cisms  relative  to  the  method  of  Interro¬ 
gations  as  moree  than  artificial  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  the  beliefs  existing  solely  in  the 
form  of  tendencies  in  the  child’s  mind.  But 
these  tendencies  do  exist!  .  .  .  How  then  is 
one  to  measure  the  intensity  of  these  ten¬ 
dencies  if,  op  principle,  one  never  inter¬ 
rogates?  (10) 

While  the  facts  which  Mrs  Isaacs  has  ob¬ 
served  and  reported  have  great  value  and  in¬ 
terest,  he  says,  they  are  not  enough  to  deny 
all  value  to  others  collected  in  a  different 
milieu  and  with  less  intelligent  children. 

The  educating  environment 

Susan  and  Nathan  Isaacs’  criticisms  of  Pia¬ 


get  went  beyond  this,  however.  They  aimed 
to  show  that  the  development  of  a  child's 
mental  functioning  was:  a)  a  total  process 
beginning  in  the  earliest  years  not  separable 
into  discrete  stages,  each  determined  for  its 
appearance  by  maturational  timing;  b)  not 
essentially  different  from  adult  thinking  ex¬ 
cept  in  having  less  experience  to  draw  on. 
Their  thought  js  active  and  prehensile.  It 
changes  as  their  purposes  change,  and 
rests  no  longer  in  the  static  form  of  ex¬ 
plicit  judgment  and  inference  than  is  mo¬ 
mentarily  needed  for  the  momentary  aim. 
It  moves  continuously  on,  developing  and 
growing  as  their  practical  and  social  situa¬ 
tions  change  and  develop  from  moment  to 
moment.  (11) 

Direct  contact  with  the  physical  world  is,  i 
of  course,  inevitable,  and  a  child  learns  about 
the  limits  which  things  set  to  his  activities; 
almost  as  soon  as  he  learns  about  the  exis-i 
tence  of  other  human  beings.  Only  in  the' 
earliest  years  is  a  child’s  world  entirely  per-; 
sonal;  very  soon  the  inanimate  world  attracts 
his  attention  and  reaction,  and,  in  turn,  serves; 
as  his  educator. 

The  disappointments  and  sense  of  im¬ 
potence  which  things  force  upon  him  arei 
as  much  a  part  of  his  education  as  the 
denials  and  thwartjngs  suffered  at  the* 
hands  of  adults.  .  .  .  Piaget,  of  course,  al¬ 
together  overlooks  the  denials  and  thwart- 1 
ings  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  parents,: 
and  allows  himself  to  suggest  that  the  in-1 
fant  lives  in  a  world  of  satisfied  desire  until 
he  is  three  years  of  age!  (12) 

It  is,  then,  the  total  environment  that  edu¬ 
cates  from  the  first  days  of  life;  and  it  is  a 
child’s  entire  mental  activity  that  must  be  stu¬ 
died,  as  it  interacts  with  environment.  For; 
Susan  Isaacs,  the  process  of  cognitive  and' 
emotional/social  growth  js  a  gradual  ‘noetic 
synthesis’,  involving  all  the  faculties  and  de¬ 
pendent  on  experience  with  the  real  world ! 
for  its  development.  In  this  process,  too,  she 
clearly  implies  that  a  child  is  not  so  very! 
different  from  an  adult  in  his  attempts  to! 
understand  and  make  sense  of  the  world! 
around  him: 

The  untrained,  undisciplined  and  ignorant; 
mind  is,  of  course,  ego-centric,  precausal 
and  magical,  in  proportion  to  its  ignorance 
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and  lack  of  discipline.  But  after  infancy  it 
is  not  accurate  to  represent  .it  as  ignorant 
because  of  its  ego-centrjcity  —  it  is  ego¬ 
centric  in  large  part  because  of  its  ignor¬ 
ance  and  lack  of  organised  experience.  The 
difference  between  the  younger  child  and 
the  older,  between  the  child  and  the  adult, 
is  thus  not  that  the  former  do  not  reason, 
or  reason  only  in  the  form  of  the  perceptual 
judgment  and  practical  manipulation.  It  is 
rather  the  extent  to  which,  with  the  younger 
children,  the  higher  forms  of  noetic  syn¬ 
thesis  rest  directly  upon  and  grow  imme¬ 
diately  out  of  the  simpler.  (13) 

Nathan  Isaacs’  essay,  ‘Children’s  Why 
Questions’,  follows  this  idea  along,  but  in  a 
specific  direction,  namely,  the  kjnds  of  ques- 
ions  which  children  ask  in  order  to  figure 
out  the  world  around  them.  He,  too,  had  been 
nvolved  at  the  Malting  House  School,  ob¬ 
serving  children  spontaneously  interacting 
vith  and  talking  about  their  environment.  He 
vas  especially  interested  in  noticing  under 
vhat  circumstances  the  children  asked, 
Why  .  .  .  ?’  What  type  of  question  was  it, 
vhat  information  or  response  were  they  look- 
ng  for?  One  ‘why’  question,  he  felt,  was 
purely  ‘epistemic’,  that  is,  based  on  a  simple 
seed  for  information.  A  child,  just  like  an 
idujt,  goes  along  on  the  basjs  of  his  pre¬ 
viously  understood  version  of  reality;  in  every 
ew  situation,  a  person  expects  or  predicts 
vhat  will  happen  next.  When  that  expec- 
ation  is  confounded,  a  person  asks,  ‘Why 
.  .  ?’  Then,  given  the  correct  information,  he 
vill  modify  and  refine  his  views  to  fit  with 
eality  better.  When  a  child  asks  the  ‘episte- 
nic  question’,  he  is  acting  just  like  an  adult: 
le  too  is  reaching  out  into  the  world  and 
rying  to  gain  a  sound  grasp  on  its  lawfulness, 
progressively  modifying  and  refining  his  un- 
erstanding  as  experiences  accumulate  and 
uestions  are  answered. 

Piaget’s  reaction  to  all  this  was  both  to 
gree  and  to  disagree.  He  paid  tribute  both 
D  Mrs  Isaacs’  ‘fine  book’  and  to  Mr  Isaacs’ 
ssay  which  was  of  ‘primary  importance’, 
lut  he  went  on  to  raise  questions:  how  is  it 
lat  the  mind  in  fact  does  experience  the 
utside  world?  Is  it  not  too  simple  to  appeal 
d  ‘raw  experience’,  without  inquiring  what  it 
>  that,  as  the  child  makes  sense  of  the  world, 


does  the  sense-making?  For  predictions  are 
indeed  made  and  expectations  arise  —  where 
do  they  come  from?  By  what  agency?  He 
insisted  that  mental  structures,  of  develop¬ 
ing  complexity  and  character,  do  exist  in  the 
mind,  through  which  experience  is  filtered 
and  by  means  of  which  it  is  organized  and 
made  meaningful.  This  process  .is  precisely 
aimed  at  re-establishing  the  equilibrium  lost 
when  a  child  is  puzzled,  so  that  in  fact  he 
feels  the  need  to  ask,  ‘Why  .  .  .  ?’ 

Nathan  Isaacs’  essay,  Piaget  went  on  to 
say,  is  ‘one  of  the  subtlest  and  profoundest’, 
and  his  own  views  were  ‘complementary  and 
in  no  sense  contradictory.’ (14)  Whereas 
Nathan  Isaacs  had  emphasized  the  ‘pros¬ 
pective’  aspect  of  a  child’s  approach  to  the 
world,  in  predicting  and  anticipating  certain 
outcomes,  he  stressed  the  ‘retrospective’ 
aspect:  a  child  brings  with  him  to  any  event 
his  earlier  experience  and  understanding  as 
well  as  his  current  level  of  mental  functioning, 
that  is,  the  mental  structures  which  are 
characteristic  of  his  age  and  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment.  In  this  sense,  these  two  views  are 
indeed  complementary,  since  it  seems  a 
matter  simply  of  which  part  of  the  interaction 
one  studies,  in  the  complex  process  of  des¬ 
cribing  mental  growth. 

Not  so  sharp  a  conflict 

This  whole,  long  conversation  between  Pia¬ 
get  and  the  Isaacses  can  be  seen  in  terms  of 
the  old  controversy  between  heredity  and 
environment.  In  this  case,  it  is  an  argument 
couched  in  terms  of  the  relative  importance  of 
maturation  as  opposed  to  experience  in  a 
child's  gradual  development  in  understand¬ 
ing. 

For  the  Isaacses,  maturation  should  be 
considered  only  as  a  ‘limiting  concept’. 
Maturation,  on  this  view,  ‘sets  the  ceiling’  to 
what  a  child  can  grasp,  but  it  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  understanding  unaided.  By  heredity, 
nature  had  endowed  the  child  with  a  fixed 
level  of  intelligence  or  general  mental  ability, 
which  mental  tests  can  measure  and  which 
cannot  be  changed.  But  interaction  with  the 
environment,  both  animate  and  inanimate, 
is  essential  for  whatever  intelligence  a  child 
possesses  to  be  called  out.  (The  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  mental  tests  was  widespread 
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at  this  time.)  This  view  of  maturation  may  be 
summarized  thus: 

.  .  .  the  process  of  intellectual  maturation 
no  longer  wears  the  air  of  a  mysterious  or 
mystic  happening.  We  are  able  to  see  that 
it  shows,  not  a  pseudo-biological  sequence, 
totally  independent  of  experience,  but  a 
strictly  psychological  coherence  of  growth, 
into  which  experience  is  taken  up  more  and 
more  adequately.  Maturation  is  jn  the  first 
instance  undoubtedly  an  affair  of  increase 
in  the  depth,  breadth,  and  range  of  syn¬ 
thetic  ability,  or  noetic  synthesis,  ...  I 
would  suggest  that  the  growth  of  noetic 
synthesis  characterises  development  at  all 
ages,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  progressive 
articulation  even  of  perception  in  the  very 
young  child,  as  well  as  in  the  rise  and 
elaboration  of  concepts.  (15) 

Piaget’s  view  was  that  the  mind  grows  in 
three  distinct  ways:  it  adapts  itself  to  per¬ 
ceived  experience,  it  reflects  upon  its  own 
adaptation,  and  it  ‘purifies’  or  clarifies  its  own 
conceptions  of  reality  as  it  does  so.  Thus 
‘reason  changes  structure  bit  by  bit,  not  by 
chance,  but  following  a  line  of  evolution  de¬ 
signed  by  its  own  function.’ (16)  Mental  de¬ 
velopment  is  not  a  matter  of  chance  exposure 
to  this  or  that  situation,  but  rather  a  function 
of  increasingly  adaptive  functioning  marked 
by  definite  stages. 

For  us,  stages  do  exist,  but  they  are  not  at 
all  due  to  a  simple  internal  and  inevitable 
maturation,  analogous  to  embryogenic  ma¬ 
turation.  These  stages  are  the  expression 
of  the  three  phenomena:  adaptation  to  ex¬ 
perience,  reason  becoming  aware  of  itself, 
and  the  purification  of  reason.  (17) 

These  stages,  influenced  by  experience  all 
along  the  way,  appear  in  the  child  as  ‘ten¬ 
dencies  or  attitudes’  of  intelligence,  as 
‘forms  or  organization  or  orientations  of  the 
mind. '(18)  His  point  here  is  that  he  is  not 
assuming  innate,  a  priori  ideas  or  beliefs, 
which  appear  simply  by  virtue  of  matura- 
tional  timing,  but  rather  modes  of  thought 
and  perception  which  may  become  more  or 
less  apparent  depending  on  the  surroundings 
which  call  them  forth.  Thus  he  is  describing 
what  the  mind  is  and  does,  emphasizing  the 
process  aspect  in  a  way  not  unlike  the 
Isaacs.  One  may  take  the  ‘prospective, 


functional’  point  of  view  as  Nathan  Isaacs  did, 
and  say  that  a  child  learns  something,  just 
like  an  adult,  by  ‘making  experiments  and 
coordinating  them.’ (19)  Or  one  may  take  the 
‘retrospective,  structural’  point  of  view,  and 
ask  oneself  how  a  child’s  experiences,  in 
their  totality,  are  ‘crystallised’  in  his  mjnd. 
There  one  finds  structural  differences,  and 
he  concludes: 

‘Structure’,  then,  is  no  more  than  a  cry¬ 
stallization  of  the  moment,  which  the  mind 
always  goes  beyond  as  part  of  its  func¬ 
tioning.  Presented  in  that  way,  the  corn 
flict  between  Mrs  and  Mr  Isaacs  and  my-i 
self  js  much  less  acute  than  it  appears  at 
first  glance.  (20) 

LYDIA  SMITH 
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An  Introduction  to  Esperanto 

Bernard  M.  Cavanagh,  Liverpool  University,  UK 


I  is  often  not  realised  how  far  Esperanto  has 
pread  nor  what  opportunities  for  fellowship 
he  language  offers.  Dr  Cavanagh,  as  well  as 
»eing  Honorary  President  of  the  British  Es¬ 
peranto  Association,  is  also  one  of  the  nine- 
een  lecturers  in  Esperanto  at  universities 
icross  the  world.  In  this  article  he  discusses 
he  growth  of  the  language  and  the  possibiil- 
ies  it  offers  everyone  from  the  school  pupil  to 
he  holiday  maker  to  the  business  traveller. 


Manned  more  than  njnety  years  ago,  Esper- 

Into  has  been  gradually  developed  and  en- 
ched  by  the  devoted  labours  of  three 
enerations  of  writers,  orators  and  scholars, 
nd  by  extensive  general  usage,  so  that  now 
is  mature,  flexible  and  essentially  complete; 
rmly  defined  by  a  published  literature  of 
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which  a  small  nation  might  well  be  proud, 
and  by  a  considerable  body  of  conservative- 
minded  speakers  fairly  evenly  distributed  over 
the  world.  Yet  it  has  none  of  that  chaotic 
complexity  which  makes  the  unplanned  lan¬ 
guages  so  difficult  to  master  and  use  unam¬ 
biguously,  but  contributes  nothing  at  all  to 
their  expressive  power.  In  Esperanto,  words 
are  pronounced  precisely  as  written,  the 
stress  is  on  the  last  syllable  but  one,  as  in 
our  word  ‘comprehension’;  the  grammar  con¬ 
sists  of  sixteen  simple  rules  without  excep¬ 
tions,  verbs  are  all  regular,  and  word-building 
is  both  systematic  and  entirely  free.  There 
are  no  arbitrary  or  ‘grammatical’  genders, 
and  no  ‘idiomatic’  expressions  to  learn  by 
rote. 

This  is  a  language  which  most  people  can 
learn  thoroughly  in  addition  to  their  own, 
without  going  to  live  for  years  in  a  foreign 
land.  In  it,  all  are  on  equal  terms  in  the  sense 
that  none  are  in  the  privileged  position  of 
having  it  as  their  normal  daily  tongue,  and 
precisely  because  of  this,  precisely  because 
it  is  nobody’s  native  language,  Esperanto  is 
enunciated  with  clarity  —  not  in  that  gabbling 
slurred  manner  so  customary  and  even 
‘natural’  in  all  cur  native  tongues.  This  js  a 
vastly  important  point  in  a  language  to  be 
used  relatively  infrequently,  and  between 
people  of  different  speech-habits.  It  is  true 
that  Europeans,  especially  those  with  Latin- 
based  native  languages,  have  an  advantage 
over  others  as  regards  recognising  and 
memorising  the  root  words,  but  owing  to  the 
single  and  positive  definition  of  these  root 
words,  the  word-building,  regular  and  free, 
and  the  customary  clear  enunciation,  even 
non-Europeans  find  Esperanto  many  times 
easier  to  acquire  than  any  other  European 
language.  This  is  strikingly  confirmed  by 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Esperantists,  whose 
native  tongues  are  so  very  far  removed  in 
structure  and  vocabulary  from  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean,  and  indeed  the  movement  in  favour  of 
Esperanto  is  very  strong  in  both  these  coun¬ 
tries. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long 
it  will  take  one  to  ‘learn*  Esperanto,  because 
that  depends  on  oneself,  and  on  what  level 
of  competence  one  has  in  mind.  It  can  be 
asserted  with  confidence,  however,  from 


many  personal  experiences,  that  with  the 
same  degree  of  concentration  and  continuity 
of  effort  the  progress  one  makes  in  Esperanto 
in  one  year  would  require  at  least  six  years  ir 
Italian  or  Spanish,  and  more,  sometimes  much 
more,  in  other  languages. 

As  with  other  languages,  people  use 
Esperanto  according  to  their  capabilities  anc 
their  needs.  Some  desire  only  the  fun  of  free 
flowing  conversation  in  a  foreign  tongue 
which  they  can  master.  They  use  it  in  clubs 
at  home,  and  on  holidays  abroad;  they  ma} 
also  read  the  many  journals  and  magazines 
listen  to  radio-broadcasts  in  Esperanto  from  a 
dozen  countries,  and  cultivate  ‘pen-friends 
(and  ‘tape-friends’)  in  many  lands  whose 
languages  they  could  not  hope  to  learn.  Some 
use  Esperanto  for  business  purposes,  or  en 
gage  in  useful  correspondence  on  learnec 
specialities,  while  others  want  chiefly  to  reae 
the  original  Esperanto  literature  and  the  Es 
peranto  translations  —  from  literatures  as  dil 
ferent  as  the  Hungarian,  the  Finnish,  and  th< 
Chinese.  And  some,  the  most  devoted,  aspin 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  translators  and  may 
even  become  original  authors,  fascinated  b] 
the  special  creative  possibilities  of  thi: 
sonorous  language. 

Esperanto  in  Schools 

Most  children  find  language  learning  unre 
warding  to  the  point  of  frustration,  and  an 
in  fact  wasting  valuable  time  in  vain  effort: 
to  learn  French,  German,  etc.,  whereas  it  ha: 
been  found  that  nearly  all  children,  if  taugh 
Esperanto  instead,  can  have  the  excitim 
experience  of  speaking  a  foreign  languagi 
fairly  fluently.  This  experience  is,  in  itself 
the  most  important  educational  benefit  to  b< 
had  from  a  second  language,  because  i 
broadens  the  mind  by  removing  the  veil  c 
unreality  from  foreign  languages  in  genera 
revealing  them  as  all  equally  valid  means  c 
communication.  But  success  is  all-importan 
to  this  result,  for  failure  may  have  the  oppc 
site  effect,  reinforcing  prejudice. 

Through  inevitable  comparisons  a  secom 
language  also  directs  the  critical  faculty  tc 
wards  the  native  language,  seen  thus  for  thi 
first  time  ‘as  others  see  it’.  Here  lies  the  oui* 
standing  —  indeed  unique  —  educative  valu< 
of  Esperanto,  in  which  the  ‘bare  bones’,  th< 
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essence,  of  European  grammar  (both  North 
ind  South)  is  plainly  visible,  unclouded  by 
jonfusing  irregularities.  There  is  no  need  to 
each  the  grammar  of  Esperanto,  and  ‘direct’ 
nethods  are  peculiarly  applicable. 

In  the  report  on  the  ‘Sheffield  Experiment’ 
Brit.  Jour.  Educational  Psych.,  Nov.  1952) 
)y  J.  A.  Halloran,  the  conclusions  are  indeed 
effectively  in  favour  of  Esperanto  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  other  foreign  languages,  but  the 
casual  reader  of  these  conclusions  only, 
night  fail  to  realise  that  the  children  taking 
Esperanto  sacrificed  a  year  of  French,  and 
vere  then  put  with  the  second-year  students 
pf  French  (of  the  control  group)  without  any 
pxtra  teaching,  for  the  remaining  three  years 
pf  the  course.  Moreover,  of  the  children 
udged  by  test  to  be  the  more  intelligent,  all 
hose  showing  also  a  high  ‘verbal  bias’  on 
est  were  put  in  the  control  group  —  an  ar¬ 
rangement  surely  somewhat  weighted  against 
Esperanto! 

Esperanto  is  known  to  be  taught  officially 
n  thirty-one  universities  and  over  six  hundred 
schools;  it  is  broadcast  for  a  total  of  eleven 
hundred  hours  per  year,  from  the  public 
ransmitters  in  fourteen  countries,  and  it  is 
jtilised  by  several  thousand  commercial  firms 
—  including,  for  instance,  Philips,  Gevaert, 
and  Fiat,  who  circulate  several  advertising 
ilms  with  the  spoken  commentary  in  Es¬ 
peranto.  But  perhaps  the  most  convincing 
evidence  of  wide  usage  comes  from  the  sale 
pf  books,  since  people  do  not  usually  buy 
pooks  they  cannot  read.  From  such  concrete 
evidence,  and  much  more,  we  can  estimate 
/ery  conservatively  that  at  least  several  hund- 
'eds  of  thousands  of  people  are  using  Es¬ 
peranto  seriously,  and  that  this  has  been  so 
:or  over  half  a  century.  Naturally  there  are 
many  times  more  who,  being  content  with  a 
more  light-hearted  practice  of  the  language 
puy  few  books,  if  any. 

Esperanto  clubs,  conferences  and  consuls 

There  are  thousands  of  Esperanto  clubs 
;hroughoutthe world,  meeting,  usually  weekly, 
to  practise  the  spoken  language,  and  if  this 
were  all,  Esperanto  might  fairly  be  described 
as  a  hobby  —  although  perhaps  a  rather 
earned  hobby  for  those  interested  in  the 
literature.  Even  in  the  local  clubs,  however, 


the  realistic  aspect  —  the  necessary  use  of 
the  language  —  appears  freguently,  with  visi¬ 
tors  from  other  countries  who  cannot  speak 
the  local  national  language.  The  clubs  are 
grouped  in  federations  of  roughly  county  size, 
with  monthly  or  bimonthly  meetings,  and  each 
country  has  a  national  association  which  co¬ 
ordinates  activities  and  organizes  an  annual 
‘national’  Esperanto  congress,  invariably  at¬ 
tended  by  a  number  of  foreign  visitors.  Some 
of  these  ‘national’  congresses  are  arranged 
close  to  national  frontiers  and  these  become 
effectively  bi-national,  so  that  the  need  for  the 
international  medium  is  more  i.n  evidence  — 
even  apart  from  the  presence  of  visitors  from 
still  other  countries. 

The  language  comes  into  its  own  as  a 
necessary  and  sufficient  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  at  the  many  international  conferences 
of  special  interests  and  faculties,  such  as  the 
railwaymen,  Scouts,  teachers,  Christians, 
motorists,  journalists,  medical  men,  scien¬ 
tists,  and  the  annual  Esperanto  Summer  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  lighter  vein,  there  are  the  various 
Esperanto  holiday  camps  and  hostels  open 
all  the  season  (as,  for  example,  at  Gresillon 
in  France)  where  the  sole  object  is  to  have  a 
pleasant  holiday  among  foreign  friends.  But 
the  most  impressive  manifestation  is  the 
annual  World  Congress  where  between  two 
and  five  thousand  people  (depending  on  the 
venue)  from  forty  or  fifty  countries  come 
together  for  a  week  or  more  and  create  a 
veritable  Esperanto  world-in-miniature,  a 
humming  hive  of  varied  activity  jn  which  only 
the  international  language  is  used. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  club'  meetings 
there  are  freguent  opportunities  for  more  ex¬ 
tended  group-usage  of  the  spoken  language. 
Many  however  prefer  the  more  personal  use 
which  is  always  available  by  travel  and  cor¬ 
respondence  and  the  exchange  of  cassettes, 
and  all  this  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  net¬ 
work  of  over  3,500  UEA  delegates  —  or 
‘Esperanto  consuls’  as  they  were  once  called 
—  whose  names,  addresses,  and  gualifica- 
tions  are  listed  in  the  Year  Book.  Spread  all 
over  the  world,  they  have  been  selected  for 
competence  and  willingness  to  help.  When 
intending  to  go  abroad,  an  Esperantist  uses 
this  list  and  a  map,  to  discover  the  delegates 
nearest  to  the  places  he  intends  to  visit, 
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writes  to  them  jn  Esperanto,  and  receives  a 
welcome,  together  with  the  addresses  of 
Esperantists  whom  he  can  easily  contact  be¬ 
fore  or  after  arrival.  He  will  also  receive  other 
local  information,  usually  more  detailed  and 
trustworthy  than  any  that  he  would  obtain 
from  a  tourist  office.  The  local  Esperantists 
are  friendly  and  hospitable,  and,  being  at 
home  in  their  own  locality,  can  act  as  inter¬ 
mediaries  between  the  visitor  and  the  non- 
Esperantist  local  people.  The  result,  from  the 
visitor’s  point  of  view,  is  much  better  than  he 
could  achieve  through  a  superficial  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  local  language,  and  the  point  is 
that  he  can  achieve  it  in  seventy  countries! 
Many  Esperantists  thus  travel  about  the  world 
in  a  friendly  atmosphere  of  intercomprehen¬ 
sion,  and  regard  this  as  the  greatest  benefit 
which  they  have  received  from  Esperanto. 
For  them  Esperanto  is,  almost  literally,  a 
traveller’s  passport  to  world-wide  friendship. 

Conclusion 

The  spontaneous  dissemination  of  Es¬ 
peranto  on  its  own  merits  has  been  con¬ 
tinuous  for  more  than  eighty  years.  It  has 
given  life  and  growth  to  the  language,  plea¬ 
sure  and  useful  service  to  many,  and  a  striking 
demonstration  ot  the  perennial  attraction  of 
this  great  idea  for  intelligent  and  forward- 
looking  people.  But  jt  is  too  slow  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  functioning  universal  second  language 
within  a  useful  time.  Without  governmental 
support  —  that  is,  the  concerted  action  of 
peoples  —  the  situation  remains  that  of  a 
vicious  circle.  On  the  one  hand,  the  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  easy  common  language  can  be 
demonstrated  to  the  sceptical  only  when  its 
speakers  are,  not  merely  widely  spread  as 
at  present,  but  noticeably  numerous  in  several 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the 
lessons  of  history,  many  people  reject  the 
unorthodox  out  of  hand,  or,  if  they  are  indeed 
persuaded  to  examine  its  claims,  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  give  active  support  to  a  cause  that  is 
unfashionable,  and  might  not  succeed,  even 
though  they  may  admit  that  it  deserves  to 
succeed,  and  could  succeed  through  con¬ 
certed  action.  Success,  therefore,  can  only 
come  by  the  joint  action  of  several  govern¬ 
ments  in  introducing  Esperanto  into  their 
schools,  thus  giving  a  common  second  lan¬ 


guage  to  the.ir  younger  people  in  one  genera 
tion.  If  the  countries  concerned  were  favour 
ites  of  the  tourist  trade,  they  would  benefil 
very  quickly,  for  tourists,  finding  that  with  one 
easy  language  they  could  be  completely  at 
home  in  several  ‘holiday’  countries,  would  be 
attracted  to  that  simple  language,  and  to  the 
enterprising  countries  concerned.  It  woulc 
then  be  natural  for  them  to  demand  the  teach 
ing  of  so  useful  a  language  to  their  childrer 
—  especially  if  they  came  to  recognize  its 
educational  value  also.  Thus  the  vicious  circle 
would  be  broken,  and  practical  experience 
with  immediate  profit,  would  convince  the 
most  sceptical. 


Further  details  can  be  obtained  from  the  Es 
peranto  Centre,  140  Holland  Park  Avenue 
London  W11  4UF. 
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WEF  News 


Appreciation  of  ALICE  BEARD 

26  December  1905  —  11  May  1977) 

'ormer  President  New  York  Chapter  of  the  World  Edu¬ 
cation  Fellowship,  founder  and  Editor,  International 
Bulletin,  and  longtime  member  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  Executive  Committee. 

Thanks  to  the  initiative  of  Sam  Everett  a  group  of 
levoted  friends,  and  members  of  the  WEF,  banded  to- 
lether  to  bring  to  others  the  story  of  Alice  Beard’s 
ife.  They  write  in  turn  .  .  . 

‘My  earliest  memory  of  Alice  was  of  a  well  groomed, 
ixquisitely  dressed  lady  with  a  fresh  complexion  and 
ilue,  blue  eyes,  who  entered  my  office  one  day  in  the 
ate  fifties  to  ask  that  I  serve  as  adviser  on  her  doc- 
oral  program.  She  had  taken  early  retirement  from 
eaching,  in  California,  and  though  her  hair  was  gray, 
,he  looked  youthful  and  vigorous.  But  more  important, 
t  soon  became  evident  that  she  had  a  commitment  to 
mmane  values  and  a  belief  in  young  persons  that  ap- 
larently  had  motivated  her  throughout  her  previous 
eaching  career  and  certainly  persisted  as  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  earn  her  doctorate  in  education,  go  on  to 
each  at  Queens  College,  give  generously  of  her  time 
ind  talents  to  the  WEF  and  finally  be  instrumental  in 
ounding  ‘The  Door’,  that  remarkable  institution  in 
Jew  York  City  open  to  all  comers  interested  in  further 
jducation.’ 

‘My  first  contact  with  the  New  York,  New  Education 
:ellowship  group,  before  the  name  was  changed  to 
he  World  Education  Fellowship,  was  at  the  home  of 
^arleton  Washburne  in  the  mid-50’s.  As  he  took  me 
iround  the  room,  introducing  various  friends,  he 
stopped  at  the  corner  where  Alice  Beard  was  sitting.  I 
lon’t  remember  the  words  he  used,  but  I  felt  im- 
nediately  the  respect  and  regard  he  felt  for  her.  As 
he  meeting  progressed,  it  was  clear  that  Alice  had  a 
'ery  special  place  in  the  feelings  of  each  member.’ 

‘At  my  first  meeting,  Alice  Beard  embraced  me  both 
Physically  and  intellectually.  I  recall  the  words  she 
ised  that  evening,  because  I  realized  as  I  grew  to 
mow  her  that  she  was  a  thoughtful,  deliberate,  and 
eflective  person,  and  that  her  words  were  very  care- 
lully,  slowly  and  patiently  chosen.  “World  Education 
:ellowship”,  to  Alice  Beard,  was  not  simply  the  name 
)f  an  organization,  it  was  a  life  core,  a  raison  d’etre, 
ind  a  commitment.  She  had  chosen  to  look  after  the 
ife  of  World  Education  Fellowship  in  the  way  in  which' 
i  loving,  adoptive  relative  cares  for  a  child.  Many  of 
is  become  “involved”  with  organizations:  Alice  Beard 
vas  “committed”.  She  felt  the  need  of  her  presence, 
ier  spirit  —  and  believed  that  her  contribution  was  to 
ulfill  the  essence  of  what  she  understood  “Fellow¬ 
ship”  to  be.’ 


Personal  insights 

Two  friends,  Alice  and  Charles,  who  knew  time  for 
them  in  this  world  was  limited!  They  were  both  at 
peace,  Alice  in  her  mystical,  spiritual  way;  Charles  as 
a  Marxist.  Though  they  had  very  different  philosophies, 
they  loved  and  accepted  each  other  completely.  Alice 
loved  the  past  —  the  men  and  women  who  wriote  the 
books  she  cherished  —  yet  was  eager  to  welcome 
change,  new  people,  and  new  concepts  when  she  felt 
that  these  changes  were  necessary  and  beneficial  to 
the  whole.  Was  it  not  Janus  whom  history  has  recorded 
looked  in  opposite  directions  as  he  guarded  the 
threshold?  Perhaps,  it  might  be  said  of  Alice  that  she 
was  a  friendly  Janus  of  the  World  Education  Fellow¬ 
ship  who  guarded  the  gates,  and  kept  her  gaze  to¬ 
wards  both  the  past  and  the  future  in  order  that  the 
ship-of-fellows  be  kept  sacred,  and  ever-changing.’ 

‘Alice  should  be  remembered  for  making  everyone 
else’s  work  seem  more  significant  and  meaningful  as 
she  captured  the  essence  of  what  we  were  all  attempt- 
ting  to  do.  Fine  teacher  that  she  was,  she  was  notable 
for  giving  encouragement  and  appreciation  to  her 
colleagues.  She  made  the  “global  community”  seem 
real  and  personal  at  a  time  when  that  phrase  was  new 
and  seemed  still  an  unmanageable  concept.’ 

‘While  Alice  Beard  was  generous  in  giving  thought 
and  hard  work  to  assist  in  worthy  causes,  she  was 
also  forthright  and  honest  in  her  criticisms  when  words 
or  actions  did  not  measure  up  to  her  high  ideals  and 
principles.  In  our  New  York  Chapter  Executive  meet¬ 
ings  she  did  not  hesitate  to  probe  action,  or  lack  of 
action,  of  officers  of  the  Chapter  of  which  she  was  a 
long-time  sustaining  member.’ 

‘Alice  fought  death  like  the  warrior  she  was  and 
before  she  died  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  selected 
as  the  person  to  write  to  you.  Her  ashes  are  buried  in 
a  beautiful  spot  that  meant  a  great  deal  to  her.’ 

Alice  at  work 

‘I  don’t  want  to  hear  any  more  about  the  “Potental 
of  WEF  at  the  UN”.  Thus  spoke  Alice  Beard!  The  UN’s 
Education  Director  looked  surprised  and  inquired  about 
the  outburst,  which  was  not  characteristic  of  the 
gentle  Alice.  The  explanation  was  simple:  it  was  just 
that  Alice  had  thought  more  about  the  potential  of 
WEF  at  the  UN  than  anyone  else,  had  worked  longer 
and  harder  to  achieve  it  than  anyone  else,  had  lived 
it  daily.  In  short,  Alice  tried,  single-handed,  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  everything  that  the  UN’s  Education 
Department  was  trying  to  achieve.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  she  felt  frustration  more  than  anyone  else.  She 
wanted  to  move  into  action,  to  see  results.’ 

‘As  President  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  WEF  Alice 
provided  leadership  in  bringing  to  the  New  York  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  which  helped  to  expand  the 
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life-space  of  us  all.  In  all  of  her  activities,  her 
emphasis  was  on  the  personal,  the  human  and  the 
humane.  Sometimes,  this  emphasis  would  be  expressed 
through  a  very  special  greeting  in  a  letter  written  to 
an  individual.  Sometimes,  it  would  permeate  a  warm 
and  hospitable  dinner  in  her  home,  one  focus  of  which 
would  be  to  plan  the  next  issue  of  the  WEF  Inter¬ 
national  Bulletin.  Sometimes,  the  emphasis  would 
emerge  as  she  helped  people  to  make  contacts  with 
each  other  concerning  specific  issues  of  mutual  con¬ 
cern.’ 

‘As  an  editor,  I  admired  Alice’s  professional  skill  in 
developing  the  WEF  International  Bulletin,  an  inter¬ 
national  publication  of  WEF.  The  Bulletin  gave  the 
more  than  14,000  WEF  members,  in  Sections  and 
Chapters  in  twenty  countries,  a  window  on  organiza¬ 
tional  happenings  in  other  countries;  reports  on  Inter¬ 
national  WEF  Conferences;  educational  developments 
in  member  countries;  and  United  Nations  developments 
in  the  field  of  educational  and  youth  activities.  Alice 
struggled  over  the  years  to  keep  this  medium  of  inter¬ 
national  communication  afloat  despite  the  mounting 
financial  obstacles.  Supported  by  a  few  faithful 
workers,  she  devoted  long  hours  to  this  important  link 
in  our  fellowship. 

To  be  with  Alice  when  she  was  opening  mail  and 
pursuing  articles  for  the  WEF  International  Bulletin 
was  an  incomparable  experience.  Her  wide  variety  of 
“pen  pals”,  as  she  called  them,  made  WEF’s  farthest 
outposts  seem  very  near.  “Listen  to  this  one”,  she 
would  say,  with  eyes  shining,  as  she  read  news  of 
someone  who  would  be  a  stranger  in  a  far-off  land 
except  for  WEF’s  channels  of  communication,  and  for 
Alice’s  persistence.  I  marvelled  at  the  magnitude  of 
her  correspondence.’ 

‘My  fondest  memories  of  Alice  Beard  are  those  of 
her  in  the  middle  of  sometimes  heated  discussions,  or 
activities  aimed  at  educational  change  and  improve¬ 
ment.  Whether  as  part  of  WEF  or  the  Door  Program, 
in  both  of  which  I  had  a  chance  to  know  her,  I  ad¬ 
mired  her  resourcefulness  and  steadfast  pursuit  of 
meaningful  and  viable  educational  ideas  and  programs. 
It  was  the  strength  of  her  convictions  which  kept  her 
going.’ 

The  heritage  Alice  left  us 

‘How  do  I  remember  Alice?  She  will  always  remain  in 
my  memory  as  the  person  who  did  most  to  bring  out 
the  potential  in  others,  to  make  the  most  of  WEF’s 
worldwide  channels  of  communication,  to  begin  to 
realize  the  “potential  of  Fellowship”.’ 

‘Over  the  years,  we  met  from  time  to  time,  although 
I  never  had  the  advantage  of  working  closely  with  her. 
Yet  that  first  impression  —  here  is  a  real  and  rare 
person  —  continued  to  grow.  I  think  of  her  magical 
stillness,  her  deep  core  of  conviction,  and  her  action 
which  followed  so  steadily  her  mind  and  her  heart.’ 

‘As  I  remember  her,  Alice  Beard  can  be  compared 
to  a  diamond.  She  was  a  person  of  many  different 
facets,  some  of  which  were  quite  unexpected.  Her 
unique  and  special  qualities  will  be  sorely  missed.  And 
yet,  I  feel  that  there  are  qualities  of  Alice  that  remain 


with  those  of  us  who  knew  her  and  saw  the  many 
beautiful  and  unique  refractions  of  light  which  resulte< 
when  people  and  ideas  came  into  contact  with  th< 
multifaceted  Alice  Beard.’ 

‘During  her  long  academic  career,  Alice  Beard  kep 
opening  new  professional  fields  of  activity.  She  neve 
lost  the  first  fine  rapture  of  innovative  and  exper 
mental  education  which  was  the  original  inspiratioi 
of  the  New  Education  Fellowship.’ 

Alice  was  one  of  those  who  moved  forward  o 
social  frontiers  of  promise  for  the  future  and  as  sb 
did  so  she  inspired  us  all  by  spirit  and  example,  t 
persevere  toward  the  fulfillment  of  our  hopes  an< 
dreams  for  a  better  world. 

In  fellowship, 

Marion  Brown,  Sam  Everett, 

Edgar  Klugman,  Hertha  Klugman, 

Helen  Lahey,  Gertrude  Langsam, 

Alice  Miel,  Rose  Mukerji,  Ruth  Muller, 

Susan  Reed,  Fran  Tappan,  Aneta  Walker 


OBITUARY  —  W.  David  Wilis,  1903-1980 
Pioneer  of  Therapeutic  Communities 

Elizabeth  Wills  has  provided  us  with  an  outline  of  he 
husband’s  early  life: 

David  Wills  was  born  in  Swansea  on  11  Decembe 
1903.  His  parents  soon  afterwards  moved  to  Sheffiek 
where  they  stayed  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  —  so  mo; 
of  David’s  young  life  and  all  his  schooldays  were  sper 
in  Sheffield. 

He  was  the  middle  child  of  a  family  of  seven,  foi 
boys  and  three  girls.  The  oldest  of  the  family  coi 
trived  to  join  the  army  while  still  under  age  and  ws 
killed  in  the  First  World  War.  This  tragic  happening 
and  what  he  had  learnt  from  his  brother  about  th 
training  of  soldiers  in  savage  bayonet  practice,  ur 
doubtedly  influenced  David  very  strongly  in  his  abhoi 
rence  of  war. 

David’s  parents  were  members  of  the  Salvation  Arm 
and,  when  they  came  to  Sheffield,  also  joined  th 
Cemetery  Road  Baptist  Church.  It  was  through  th 
church  and  its  many  activities  that  David  made  mo; 
of  his  friends  in  his  younger  days. 

Both  parents  were  good  and  loving  people,  but  hi 
mother,  Susan  Emily  Wills,  was  truly  remarkable,  an 
for  her  David  had  unbounded  love  and  admiratior 
She  was  able  to  make  each  child  in  her  large  famil 
feel  loved  and  cared  for.  Also,  on  an  insurance  agent* 
small  income,  she  managed  to  make  a  warm  an 
comfortable  home  for  them  all. 

David  had  two  very  different  experiences  at  schoo 
His  first  teacher  was  a  young  gifted  woman  wh 
managed  her  class  of  60  children  without  ever  needin 
to  raise  her  voice.  Affection  and  humour  were  he 
weapons.  His  second  teacher  was  a  bullying  man  wh 
resorted  to  the  cane  for  the  smallest  offence,  eve 
rapping  David’s  knuckles  repeatedly  in  order  to  in 
prove  his  writing.  David  was  as  miserable  in  his  late 
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chool  years  as  he  had  been  happy  in  early  ones, 
fiiile  still  at  school,  he  had  various  jobs  as  an  errand 
oy,  vividly  described  under  the  title,  ‘Nights  and 
aturdays’,  in  his  autobiography  not  yet  published. 

On  leaving  Primary  School  he  had  one  or  two  jobs  in 
ffices  and  then  was  offered  and  accepted  a  well-paid 
>b  as  a  commercial  traveller  for  snuff.  But,  before 
iking  this  up,  another  less  well-paid  job  became 
acant,  which  he  knew  was  much  nearer  to  what  he 
ranted.  It  was  for  a  young  man  to  take  charge  of  the 
oys’  secton  of  the  YMCA  in  Norwich.  He  knew  he 
lust  ask  to  be  excused  from  his  earlier  commitment. 

rom  Robert  Laslett,  formerly  headteacher  at  Boden- 
am  Manor  when  Wills  was  warden,  and  now  lecturer 
i  special  education  at  the  University  of  Birmingham: 

Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  David 
fills  and  maintaining  contact  with  him  when  he  retired 
om  active  work  in  1969,  mourn  the  loss  of  an  inspi- 
ational  figure  and  an  incomparable  companion  and 
iend. 

His  interest  in  delinquent  youngsters  began  in  1922 
hen  he  was  a  ‘brother’  and  then  a  House  Father  at 
Wallingford  Farm  Training  Colony.  It  was  here  that 
avid  Wills  met  Stuart  Payne  and  that  meeting  was  a 
irning  point  in  his  life.  Because  of  his  interest  in 
omer  Lane  and  adoption  of  many  of  his  methods,  it 
ften  assumed  that  David  Wills’  ideas  came  from  Homer 
ane  but  in  fact,  as  he  frequently  pointed  out,  it  was 
tuart  Payne  who  was  such  a  powerful  influence 
pon  him.  It  was  not  until  some  years  later  that  he 
eard  about  Lane  and  realised  that  both  of  them  had 
te  same  ideals  and  their  work  was  very  similar.  His 
arnest  conversations  with  Stuart  Payne  at  Wallingford 
ere  instrumental  in  turning  Basher  Wills,  as  he  was 
lown  to  the  inmates  of  the  Colony,  from  a  harsh 
isciplinarian  to  the  David  Wills  of  later  years,  and  his 
'elong  commitment  to  ‘love  for  the  unlovable’  as  a 
antral  feature  in  the  treatment  of  maladjusted  children 
id  delinquent  youngsters.  He  was  convinced  of  the 
•ality  of  feeling  and  expressing  love  as  an  act  of  will 
id  this  he  demonstrated  time  and  time  again  when 
orking  with  many  disagreeable,  aggressive  and  hostile 
Dungsters  who  saw  themselves  essentially  as  unloved 
id  unlovable.  This  was  central  to  his  thinking  and 
shaviour.  The  techniques  of  planned  environmental 
lerapy  and  shared  responsibility,  with  which  his  name 

associated,  were  secondary  to  the  love  for  others 
hich  characterised  his  life. 

From  1927  to  1929  he  was  a  student  of  social 
udies  at  Woodbrook  College,  University  of  Birming- 
am,  where  he  met  Ruth,  who  was  to  become  his  first 
ife.  From  there  he  gained  a  scholarship  (1929-30)  to 
d  to  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  He  is  said 
»  have  been  the  first  British  student  to  do  this,  and 
lough  the  qualification  was  not  recognised  in  Britain, 

did,  in  fact,  become  the  prototype  for  the  Mental 
ealth  training  for  psychiatric  social  workers  this  side 
:  the  Atlantic.  From  1931  to  1935  Wills  was  Warden 
f  Oxford  House  Educational  Settlement  at  Risca,  Mon- 
outhshire,  and  then  Housemaster  of  the  Borstal 
istitution  for  a  year. 


With  acknowledgements  to  Roger  Tooth  —  Community  care 


David  Wills  lived  an  influential,  valuable  and  valued 
life.  There  are  many  people  who  gained  from  him, 
not  only  important  ideas  about  the  treatment  of  delin¬ 
quent  and  maladjusted  children,  but  who  learned  from 
his  example  and  his  precepts  what  integrity  and  com¬ 
mitment  really  means.  His  death  has  left  a  void  both 
professionally  and  personally  to  a  large  number  of 
people.  It  is  with  sadness  that  we  realise  that  we  can 
no  longer  look  forward  to  meeting  him  and  that  his 
wisdom  and  vigour,  his  authority  and  his  inspiration  are 
no  longer  available  to  us,  but  he  will  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  and  affection. 

There  follows,  with  grateful  acknowledgement,  the 
original  text  of  the  obituary  by  Maurice  Bridgeland, 
which  appeared  in  ‘The  Times’  on  7  February  1980: 

W.  David  Wills,  who  died  peacefully  at  the  age  of  76 
on  2  February,  pioneered  new  methods  of  caring  for 
the  deprived,  disturbed  and  delinquent  throughout  this 
century  from  the  moment  in  1922  when,  as  a  ‘brother’ 
in  a  punitively  orientated  Farm  Training  Colony  he 
came  to  realise  that  ‘short  sharp  shocks’  were  no 
substitute  for  life-long  love.  His  first  experiment  in 
alternative  methods  was  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Hawkspur  Camp  in  1936,  which  combined  shared  res¬ 
ponsibility  with  intensive  caring  environment  within  a 
psychotherapeutic  model  (cf.  ‘The  Hawkspur  Experl- 


merit’  1941).  His  last  experiment  was  at  Reynolds 
House,  a  hostel  for  maladjusted  and  delinquent  work¬ 
ing  youths  (1963-1968).  He  was  a  founder  member 
and  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Planned  Environmental 
Therapy  Trust  (1965)  which  sought  to  systematise  and 
promote  the  concepts  and  methods  which  he  had 
pioneered  and  also  of  the  Homer  Lane  Trust  (1964), 
which  endeavoured  to  further  the  non-punitive  treat¬ 
ment  of  delinquents.  His  biography  of  ‘Homer  Lane’ 
(1964)  was  a  loving  and  critical  appreciation  of  one 
of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  this  field.  He  was  a  Council 
Member  of  NACRO  and  the  author  of  ‘Commonsense 
about  young  Offenders’  (1964)  and  his  last  published 
work  was  a  contribution  to  ‘Six  Quakers  look  at  Crime 
and  Punishment’  (1979). 

To  David  Wills  there  was  no  essential  difference  bet¬ 
ween  the  delinquent  and  the  maladjusted  child  ‘beyond 
the  technical  point  that  a  delinquent  child  has  been 
charged  and  found  guilty  at  a  juvenile  court  and  a 
maladjusted  child  has  not  necessarily  had  that  ex¬ 
perience’. 

With  both  he  saw  unqualified  love,  shared  responsi¬ 
bility  and  good  human  relationships  as  essential  in 
re-establishing  lost  self-esteem,  without  which  nothing 
permanent  could  be  achieved.  As  the  warden  of  the 
Barns  Hostel  for  seriously  disturbed  evacuees  (1941- 
45)  and  at  Bodenham  Manor,  a  pioneer  residential 
specal  school  for  maladjusted  children,  he  developed 
his  philosophy  and  method  of  caring,  and  to  David  Wills 
care  always  meant  caritas  —  personal  love  rather  than 
Impersonal  charity  (cf.  The  Barns  Experiment  1949; 
Throw  away  thy  Rod;  Spare  the  Child  1970).  He  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  Governors  of  the  New  Barns 
School  (1965-)  which'  further  his  principles,  and  a 


founder  member  and  the  President  of  the  Associatioi 
of  Workers  for  Maladjusted  Children. 

When  he  retired  from  full-time  work  in  1969  th< 
AWMC  recognised  his  achievements  by  the  establish 
ment  of  an  annual  David  Wills  Lecture,  given  in  Londoi 
by  someone  eminent  in  the  care  and  treatment  c 
disturbed  children.  In  1964  his  work  was  acknow 
ledged  with  an  OBE. 

With  David  Wills  what  he  was  and  what  he  did  wen 
the  same  thing.  He  was  a  Quaker  and  his  absolute 
commitment  to  and  belief  in  the  power  of  love  and  th 
futility  of  punishment  came  both  from  his  experienc 
and  from  a  deeply  held  belief  in  a  compassionate  Goc 

From  Tony  Weaver 

Though  not  directly  associated  with  the  WEF,  Davi 
Wills’  life  and  work  in  the  field  of  special  education  ha 
a  profound  and  sobering  influence  upon  many  men 
bers  of  it  —  such  as,  for  example,  Alex  Bloom  i 
whose  St  Georges-in-the-East  secondary  modern  scho< 
in  Stepney  there  were  no  rewards,  no  punishment: 
and  no  competition.  Professionally,  Wills  had  close 
affinities  with  the  ‘Federation  Internationale  des  Con 
munautes  D’Enfants’  which  one  former  editor  Pegg 
Volkov,  and  Henri  Biscompte  of  Brussels,  did  muc 
to  promote;  and  in  1957  Wills  was  the  mainstay,  wit 
George  Lyward,  of  a  FICE  gathering  in  Brighton. 

Issue  No.  15  of  ‘Anarchy’  edited  by  Colin  Ward,  Ms 
1962,  included  a  full  appraisal  of  ‘the  work  of  Davi 
Wills’,  up  to  that  date,  by  Antony  Weaver  and  t 
Marjorie  Franklin,  the  psychiatrist  with  whom  Will 
helped  to  found  the  Hawkspur  Camp  and,  later,  th 
Planned  Environment  Therapy  Trust. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  GOLDSMITHS’  COLLEGE 
NEW  CROSS,  LONDON  SE14  6NW,  ENGLAND 

PUBLICATIONS  SERVICE 

The  College’s  Publications  Service  was  created  in  1966  in  response  to  an  ever-growing 
demand  for  works  emanating  from  the  Curriculum  Laboratory.  Central  to  this  enterprise  was 
the  curriculum  journal  IDEAS,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  in  February  1967. 

In  order  to  emphasise  the  notion  of  ‘service’  the  policy  of  the  College  was  to  maintain  in 
print  the  increasing  number  of  publications  it  produced;  and  the  Publications  Service  is 
still  able  to  draw  from  its  stock  of  books  an  almost  complete  range  of  the  reports,  maga¬ 
zines  and  journals  it  has  published  over  the  years.  In  addition,  because  of  the  demand  for 
bound  volumes  of  the  various  series  of  IDEAS,  Library  Editions  have  been  published  as 
attractive  books;  and  the  complete  set  of  the  five  series  of  this  curriculum  journal  presents 
in  six  volumes  and  some  1£  million  words  a  most  revealing  account  of  educational  de¬ 
velopment  during  the  past  decade. 

These  six  Library  Editions  of  IDEAS  covering  series  Nos.  1,  2  3A,  3B,  4  and  5  (i.e.  IDEAS 
Nos.  1  to  33),  are  on  sale  at  the  inclusive  price  of  £30,  if  mailed  to  an  address  in  the 
British  Isles.  (An  extra  charge  of  £4.00  is  made  for  mailing  to  places  outside  UK.)  The 
final  Library  Edition  of  IDEAS  embracing  Nos.  31-33  also  includes  a  comprehensive  set  of 
indexes  covering  all  of  the  articles  published  within  IDEAS  Nos.  1  to  33. 

Details  of  the  Library  Editions  of  IDEAS,  individual  issues  and  other  publications  are 
available  from: 
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PUBLICATIONS  SERVICE, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  GOLDSMITHS’  COLLEGE, 
NEW  CROSS,  LONDON,  SE14  6NW,  ENGLAND. 


Counselling  in  Schools  in  1980 

\ndrew  Fuller 


n  his  article,  ‘Counselling  —  The  Personal 
md  the  Political’,  Professor  Halmos(l)  sug¬ 
gested  that  societies  have  always  provided, 
ind  must  always  provide,  counselling  re¬ 
sources  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  for 
lelp  and  guidance  —  especially  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who,  for  whatever  reason,  are  unable 
o  find  help  in  the  ‘informal  and  intimate  rela- 
ionships  of  families,  friendships  and  acquain- 
anceships.’  The  agencies  from  whom  coun- 
elling  has  been  sought  and  made  available 
lave  been  many  and  various  —  a  cross-cul- 
ural  study  would  be  a  most  interesting  pro-, 
set.  In  this  introductory  paper  we  shall  dis- 
:uss  the  counselling  needs  of  children  and 
oung  people,  and  the  response  of  schools. 

Counselling  in  schools  has  been  referred  to 
i  a  range  of  reports  and  writings  over  the 
ast  few  years: 

h  1976  the  Court  Report  drew  attention  to 
‘Stabljshment  in  schools  of  posts  of  respon- 
ibility  for  liaison  with  outside  social  agen¬ 
cies.  ‘Such  posts  might  be  combined  with 
counselling’. 

i  1976  the  Court  Report  drew  attention  to 
chool  counselling  —  There  is  no  doubt  that 
:  has  an  important  and  valuable  role  to  play 
i  helping  children  with  emotional  or  be- 
avioural  problems,  especially  in  secondary 
chools  .  .  .  Coverage  on  a  much  wider  scale 
3  needed’. 

i  1978  the  Warnock  Report  made  numerous 
eferences  to  counselling  needs,  including: 
3articularly  important  among  these  services 
.  .  are  advice  to  parents,  teachers  and  local 
ducation  authorities  .  .  .  participation  in 
ealth  education  and  the  provision  of  coun- 
elling  services  for  pupils  and  others’. 

Health  Education  in  Schools’,  published  by 
le  Department  of  Education  &  Science 
DES)  in  1977,  devoted  some  space  to  coun¬ 
cilors  in  schools  and  the.ir  work,  not  only  in 
leir  counselling  role,  but  also  in  health  edu- 
ation  programmes  and  as  a  link  between 


school,  outside  services  and  parents. 

Various  reports  have  urged  the  need  for  im¬ 
proved  and  increased  provision  of  vocational 
counselling  and  careers  guidance  services  in 
schools. 

A  number  of  Local  Education  Authority  (LEA) 
publications  have  made  reference  to  the  role 
of  counsellors  in  schools,  and  training  in 
counselling  for  teachers.  Commonly,  the  local 
education  authorities  seem  to  assign  coun¬ 
selling  to  the  ‘pastoral  care’  function  of  the 
school  and  its  staff  and  this  may  unfortuna¬ 
tely  and  perhaps  inappropriately  sometimes 
be  Interpreted  as  having  more  to  do  with 
social  work  and  welfare  than  with  learning 
and  teaching. 

So,  counselling  and  counsellors  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  serve  a  wide  range  of  purposes, 
including:  the  identification  of  and  response 
to  pupils  with  special  educational  needs; 
helping  pupils  to  deal  with  thejr  own  personal 
and  developmental  problems;  educational  and 
vocational  guidance;  providing  links  with 
parents  and  outside  services;  teaching  res¬ 
ponsibilities  in  health,  careers  and  social  edu¬ 
cation.  This  diversity  in  the  responsibilities 
which  may  be  attributed  to  counsellors  by 
headteachers  and  by  employing  authorities 
makes  the  task  of  those  who  run  training 
courses  especially  difficult.  In  1977  a  con¬ 
ference  in  the  DES  programme  of  short 
courses  was  arranged  to  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  trainers,  headteachers,  LEA  rep¬ 
resentatives,  practising  counsellors  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  professional  associations  to 
come  together  and  discuss  their  different  ex¬ 
pectations  and  perspectives.  In  exploring 
each  other’s  territories  the  members  of  the 
conference  were  able  to  consider  in  some 
depth  the  purpose  and  process  of  counselling 
in  the  educational  setting,  finding,  in  their 
explorations,  significantly  different  features 
and  landmarks. 

Very  substantial  resources  have  been  de- 
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voted  to  in-service  training  in  counselling 
and  guidance.  In  1965/66  there  were  two 
advanced  courses  in  this  field  of  in-service 
training  for  teachers,  at  the  Universities  of 
Reading  and  Keeje.  In  the  DES  long  course 
programme  for  1980/81,  taking  one-year,  one- 
term  and  substantial  part-time  courses  into 
consideration,  there  are  33  such  courses 
listed,  and  substantial  public  expenditure  is 
attributable  to  enabling  teachers  to  undertake 
this  form  of  training.  It  is  essential  that  during 
the  1980s  there  should  be  renewed  and  regu¬ 
lar  contact  between  the  schools,  the  trainers 
and  the  employing  authorities,  to  encourage 
the  development  of  a  variety  of  courses  jn 
answer  to  the  changing  patterns  of  need  in 
schools  —  or,  perhaps,  in  response  to  our 
more  perceptive  appreciation  of  pupils1 
needs. 

Counselling  is  concerned  with  learning 

The  recently  published  survey  by  Her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Inspectorate  (HMI),  ‘Aspects  of  Secon¬ 
dary  Education  in  England’ (2)  reinforces 
this  view.  The  survey  refers  to  the  diversity 
of  responsibilities  undertaken  by  counsellors 
in  schools,  and  to  the  prime  purpose  of  coun¬ 
selling  practice  in  schools:  ‘to  help  a  pupil 
to  learn  how  to  deal  himself  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  or  tasks  that  have  led  hjm  to  seek  help, 
or  have  shown  that  he  needs  help.’  Reference 
is  made  to  some  of  the  symptoms:  ‘under¬ 
achievement,  problems  in  relationships,  un- 
prepa'redness  for  subject  or  career  choice.’ 
The  survey  recognises  that  learning  how  to 
cope  with  or  to  overcome  these  difficulties, 
which  may  sometimes  be  quite  disabling  for 
the  pupils  concerned,  js  a  task  for  which 
individual  help  is  often  asked  of  teachers, 
‘whether  or  not  they  are  designated  as  coun¬ 
sellors’.  The  survey  goes  on  to  describe  the 
situation  in  schools,  and  notes,  ‘lack  of  time 
militates  seriously  against  effective  coun¬ 
selling  provision  in  many  schools’.  What  is  so 
important  here  is  the  inference  that  coun¬ 
selling  is  intended  to  help  pupils  who  are  en¬ 
countering  difficulties  that  seriously  impede 
them  in  their  learning  tasks.  This  is  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  we  should  try  to  get  across,  much 
more  effectively  than  we  have  so  far  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  —  that  counselling  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  learning  —  which  is  what  child¬ 


ren  come  to  school  for.  Its  ajl  too  common 
‘pastoral  care’  nexus  tends  to  associate 
counselling  with  social  work  and  welfare  — 
almost,  one  might  say,  wjth  roles  that  are 
thrust  upon  teachers,  rather  than  theirs  b) 
professional  right.  Lawrence’s  work,  des 
cribed  in  various  papers  and  jn  his  book 
‘Improved  Reading  through  Counselling’ (3) 
is  relatively  unusual  in  its  immediacy,  though 
there  are  some  examples,  in  the  literature,  a 
field  work  that  describe  authentically  the 
work  of  counsellors  in  helping  children,  younc 
people  and  teachers  in  schools.  Further  ex 
amples  of  such  activities  may  be  found  ir 
Rose  and  Marshall,  ‘Counselling  and  Schoo 
Social  Work’ (4),  and  in  The  Counsellor’,  the 
journal  of  the  National  Association  of  Coun 
sellors  in  Education  —  notably  the  Sprinc 
edition  of  1979,  which  was  entirely  devoted  tc 
the  theme  ‘Experience  of  being  a  Counsellor’ 
However,  it  is  still  the  case  that  most  materia 
published  in  this  country,  about  the  work  o 
counsellors  in  educational  settings,  tends  tc 
be  concerned  with  role,  with  training  method 
ology,  with  speculation  and  description.  We 
need  to  see  more  accounts  of  practice  anc 
outcomes,  and  the  practice  needs  to  be  re 
lated  to  educational  concerns. 

This  suggests  that  we  must  expect  of  coun 
sellors  jn  schools,  as  of  teachers,  a  greate 
accountability,  or  at  any  rate  a  more  compre 
hensive  account  of  what  they  do.  There  k 
nothing  wrong  with  this.  It  can  be  acceptec 
that  even  so  unreliable  and  coarse  a  criterior 
of  success  as  an  examination  result  is  no 
available  to  the  teacher-counsellor.  But  she 
needs  to  explain  to  colleagues,  to  parents  anc 
to  lay  people,  including  governors  of  schools 
the  scope  and  significance  of  her  work  in  the 
education  of  pupils.  The  evaluation  of  coun 
selling  practice  is  notoriously  difficult,  thouql 
recent  studies  in  America  have  shown  the 
effects  on  self-esteem  and  the  alleviation  o 
fear  and  anxiety  to  be  particularly  strong 
With  already  too  little  time  for  their  coun 
selling,  teacher-counsellors  are  in  no  positior 
to  undertake  evaluative  research.  They  can 
and  should,  however,  maintain  records 
though  indeed  it  is  not  through  records  o 
their  work,  but  in  its  outcomes,  that  coun 
seliors  need  to  show  that  their  skills  are  use 
ful,  valuable  and  important  contributions  tc 
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he  school’s  central  concerns. 

rraining  in  skills  of  counselling 

\s  mentioned  earlier,  the  National  Secondary 
Survey  referred  to  14%  of  secondary  schools 
n  the  sample  with  teachers  (often  more  than 
)ne)  designated  as  having  responsibility  for 
counselling.  It  is  known  that  many  teachers 
vho  have  taken  the  one-year  courses  of  train- 
ng  in  counselling  now  hold  appointments  as 
louse  heads,  heads  of  school,  lecturers,  stu¬ 
dent  counsellors,  administrators,  inspectors 
-  indeed,  in  the  whole  range  of  appointments 
>pen  to  teachers.  On  the  evidence  available 
t  seems  likely  that  at  least  one  secondary 
■chool  in  ten  has  a  member  of  staff  who  has 
>een  on  an  advanced  course  in  counselling 
md  guidance.  But  besides  the  substantial 
ange  of  these  long  courses,  there  have 
•een  very  many  short  courses  which  have 
ocused  on  counselling  skills  for  teachers, 
ourses  in  the  widest  possible  variety  of  pat- 
3rns,  including,  recently,  the  excellent  series, 
3rinciples  of  Counselling’,  broadcast  by  the 
BC.  The  providers  have  often  been  those  who 
taff  the  advanced  courses,  or  members  of 
ie  professional  associations  of  counsellors, 
ut  many  other  staffing  resources  have  been 
sed.  These  short  courses  tend  to  fall  into 
ne  of  three  groups  —  for  teachers  who  have 
pastoral  care’  roles,  for  teachers  with  other 
pecific  responsibilities  in  schools,  such  as 
areers  guidance  staff;  in  the  third  group, 
ourses  focusing  on  counselling  skills 
r  orientations  —  often  innovatory.  This 
till  expanding,  but  already  substantial  and 
aried  programme  of  training  in  counselling 
;  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  hopeful  as- 
ects  of  the  counselling  scene  in  our  schools 
)day;  it  has  grown  and  it  will  continue  to 
row  in  response  to  training  needs  perceived 
y  teachers  themselves.  At  this  particular 
me,  when  staff  deployment  in  schools  is 
nder  constant  review,  and  the  economic  use 
F  resources  is  so  important,  trainers  have  a 
oecial  responsibility  for  researching  and 
iderstanding  these  needs  and  for  providing 
3urses  with  a  specific  focus  and  purpose. 

One  development  on  the  training  scene  is  a 
Durce  of  anxiety:  the  growth  of  part-time 
3rsions  of  advanced  courses  has  seemingly 
3en  encouraged,  in  recent  years,  by  actual 


or  anticipated  cut  backs  .in  secondments. 
There  are  two  certain  disadvantages.  Firstly, 
in  the  proliferation  of  small  training  units;  one 
would  wish  to  see,  for  example,  three  or  four 
parallel  training  groups  with  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  larger  group  of  staff  with  a  wider  range 
of  specialist  interests  and  a  more  substantial 
cadre  for  research  roles.  In  this,  as  in  other 
training  fields,  regional  co-operation  needs  to 
be  encouraged.  Secondly,  experiences 
during  these  courses  may  be  especially 
stressful  for  teachers.  These,  sustained  over 
two  years  while  teachers  are  maintaining  a 
full  teaching  commitment  and  with  substantial 
private  study,  project  work,  residential  week¬ 
ends,  and  weeks  lost  from  holidays  for  such 
activities  as  attachment  to  social  work  agen¬ 
cies  and  industry,  may  well  be  more  than 
should  be  asked  of  some  teachers. 

The  British  Association  for  Counselling 
was  inaugurated  in  1977;  jt  grew  out  of  the 
Standing  Conference  for  the  Advancement  of 
Counselling.  The  Association  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  well  over  200  organisations  and  as¬ 
sociations,  and  perhaps  half  of  these  are 
‘education-oriented’.  The  Association’s  or¬ 
ganisation  provides  for  groups  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  focus,  known  as  Divisions  (including 
some  concerned  with  counselling  in  educa¬ 
tional  settings),  and  regional  branches  in 
which  members  from  many  different  profes¬ 
sions  and  occupations  may  meet.  This  most 
promising  development  is  providing  additional 
training  resources  and,  already,  a  series  of 
publications  of  much  interest  to  teachers  and 
others  who  work  wjth  young  people.  More¬ 
over,  teachers  and  members  of  the  helping 
professions  can  greatly  benefit  from  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  inter-professional  activities  and 
co-operation  that  regional  branches  of  BAC 
may  promote. 

Counselling:  a  specific  dimension  of  learning 

In  the  1980s,  the  prime  purpose  of  a  school 
is  no  different  from  what  it  has  ever  been  — 
to  be  an  agent  for  learning.  A  few  years  ago 
during  a  conversation  a  school  counsellor 
was  asked  what  kind  of  learning  she  thought 
was  involved  in  counselling.  She  said:  They 
are  involved  in  learning  about  themselves, 
how  to  cope  with  their  feelings,  learning 
about  values,  learning  about  their  own  re- 
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lationships  with  others,  learning  about  their 
relationships  with  parents,  subduing  the  old 
Adam.  They  need  to  be  helped  to  understand 
what  they  are  feeljng  and  what  their  parents 
are  feeling.  They  need  to  be  helped  towards  a 
broader  outlook,  towards  maturity,  towards 
being  better  able  to  live  with  other  people, 
towards  learning  about  their  parents’  atti¬ 
tudes.  They  need  to  learn  how  to  put  them¬ 
selves  into  other  people’s  shoes  and  realise 
the  responsibilities  of  group  membership. 
They  need  to  learn  how  to  put  their  own 
rights  alongside  the  rights  of  other  people. 
They  have  to  appreciate  their  own  non-uni¬ 
queness.  They  all  have  to  learn  that  all  human 
beings  are  frail.  We  need  to  give  confidence 
to  the  shy  ones  and  help  them  to  be  less 
bashful  with  their  problems  and  help  them 
to  achieve  some  perspective  vision  of  their 
problems.  We  need  to  help  them  to  overcome 
worries  about  disloyalty.  The  idea  is  that 
during  counselling  we  try  to  get  them  to 
understand  that  this  is  an  occasion  when 
“we’ll  think  about  you”.’ 

Evidently  far  more  people  than  the  coun¬ 
sellor  contribute  to  this  kind  of  learning  just 
as  far  more  influences  than  those  of  the 
school  are  at  work  in  the  daily  shaping  of  the 
character  and  personality  of  any  pupil.  But 
especially  for  those  individuals  to  whom  Pro¬ 
fessor  Halmos(l)  was  referring:  those  who, 
he  suggested,  cannot  establish  or  maintain 
the  ‘nourishment  informal  relationships’ 
through  which  such  learning  can  best  take 
place  for  these  perhaps  the  counsellor  has  a 
special  responsibility.  There  should  be  a 
clearer  appreciation  than  is  sometimes  evi¬ 
dent,  that  for  those  who  come  to  the  coun¬ 
sellor,  counselling  should  be  a  learning  ex¬ 
perience  as  well  as  a  helpful  one.  Perhaps, 
too,  more  thought  could  be  given  in  coun¬ 
sellor  training  courses,  to  ways  in  which  this 
dimension  of  learning  might  be  reinforced  in 
the  school’s  curriculum. 

As  those  will  remember,  who  were  present 
at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  British  As¬ 
sociation  for  Counselling,  Sir  George  Haynes 
made  some  important  points  regarding  the 
use  of  the  word,  ‘counselling’.  He  stressed 
the  need  for  ‘counselling’  to  retain  the  speci¬ 
fic  connotations  it  has  for  those  who  under¬ 
take  counselling  professionally.  Its  wide¬ 


spread  use  in  other  contexts  should  not  lead 
to  a  dilution  and  debasement  of  its  meaning/ 
Difficulties  and  misunderstandings  always 
arise  when  words  like  ‘counselling’  are  — 
is  ‘usurped’  too  strong  a  word?  —  at  any 
rate,  taken  over  and  given  a  special  meaning 
by  a  professional  group,  or  by  a  group  trying 
to  establish  a  certain  professional  role 
Nevertheless,  the  point  is  an  important  one 
and  needs  to  be  made.  Counselling  is  not  the 
same  as  advising  or  teaching  or  pastoral  care 
and  the  notion  that  counselling  skills  shoulc 
be  a  part  of  every  teacher’s  armoury'  of  com 
petencies  is  quite  untenable.  This  is  not  tc 
suggest  that  only  trained  counsellors  car 
provide  a  counselling  service;  rather  that  i 
is  more  necessary  now  than  it  has  ever  beer 
to  identify,  delineate  and  describe  the  pro 
cess  and  educative  purposes  of  counselling 
and  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition; 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  service  in  ou 
schools. 

ANDREW  FULLER 


Prior  to  joining  HM  Inspectorate  about  12  years  age 
Andrew  Fuller  took  part  in  the  development  of  Diplom 
programmes  in  Guidance  and  Counselling  at  the  Un 
versity  of  Reading.  In  the  Inspectorate,  he  has  specif 
responsibilities  jn  teacher  training  and  in  educations 
guidance  and  counselling. 
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Editorial  Note 

This  opening  article  by  Andrew  Fuller  so  effectivel 
introduces  the  study  into  counselling  which  we  wishe 
to  present  in  IDEAS  No.  44  that  we  have  chosen  ti 
use  it  as  such  and  forego  the  pleasure  of  introducin 
this  issue  of  The  New  Era  ourselves. 

JAMES  BREESE  &  LESLIE  A.  SMITH 
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Counselling  in  operation:  reports  from 
Four  London  schools 


\  number  of  schools  in  England  were  developing  their 
>wn  brands  of  counselling  in  the  1950’s,  the  school 
n  Essex  of  which  I  was  headteacher  being  one  of 
hem.  Working  to  the  broad  educational  aim:  the  de- 
relopment  of  the  individual  pupil  through  his  or  her 
elative  strengths;  the  staff  of  my  school  used  and 
vere  supported  by  the  services  of  a  seven-strong  team 
>f  counsellors  —  all  volunteer  staff-members  —  as  we 
irappled  with  the  complicated  task  of  implementing 
Jfectively  our  central  educational  aim.  Inevitably,  we 
►ecame  innovators  in  a  number  of  areas  of  educational 
•ractice  including  the  broad  field  of  curriculum  de- 
elopment,  the  internal  organisation  of  the  school  and 
lexible  timetabling’,  the  developments  of  sophisticated 
schniques  of  creating  profiles  of  the  development  of 
ach  pupil  which  used  equipment  which  pre-dated 
ie  computer,  and  a  special,  on-going  study  of  ‘the 
upil  in  transit  through  the  educational  system  and 
eyond’  which  Involved  us  with  our  feeding  primary 
chools,  all  of  the  ‘caring  services’  in  the  town  (medi¬ 
al,  psychological,  social,  housing,  legal,  etc.)  and 
arents,  employers  of  all  types,  other  secondary 
chools  and  further/higher  educational  establishments, 
nd,  of  course,  the  individual  pupils  themselves.  Bet¬ 
ween  1957  and  1966  in  particular,  we  made  good  pro- 
ress  in  the  development  of  our  counselling  service; 
nd  this  work  received  recognition  when  I  was  asked 
)  represent  my  school  at  the  First  International  Round 
able  on  Counselling  at  the  University  of  Neuchatel, 
witzerland,  January,  1966,  which  was  organised  by  a 
oteworthy  figure  in  the  realm  of  counselling,  Mr  Hans 
oxter.  At  this  gathering  of  people  from  many  parts  of 
le  world  who  shared  an  interest  in  counselling,  I  was 
rivileged  to  witness  the  birth  of  a  programme  aimed  at 
eveloping  various  forms  of  counselling  in  England, 
he  representatives  from  England  learned  a  great  deal 
om  our  friends  from  many  countries,  particularly  the 
nited  States;  and  this  is  borne  out  when  we  look  at 

Counselling  in  Mayfield 
Educational  Authority 

hirley  Dunkley 

iere  are  not  many  London  schools  which  have  had 
nger  experience  of  school  counselling  than  ours: 
r  more  than  14  years  now,  a  system  involving  two 
^unsellors,  serving  the  needs  of  nearly  2,000  girls 
cm  a  very  heterogeneous  community,  has  been  grow- 
g  and  developing. 

The  school  is  divided  horizontally  with  heads  of  year 
ho  remain  with  their  year  from  first  to  fifth  year  and 
is  with  Heads  of  Year  that  the  counsellors  work  most 
r  all  practical  purposes. 


the  developments  which  were  to  take  place  from  1966 
onwards. 

The  initial  target  for  this  special  form  of  develop¬ 
mental  work  was  the  pupil-population  in  secondary 
schools.  Quite  quickly,  a  small  number  of  schools  in 
England  created  counselling  services  for  their  pupils. 
The  first  groups  of  teachers  who  had  enjoyed  special 
courses  at  the  Universities  of  Reading  and  Keele  joined 
the  staffs  of  schools  which,  on  the  surface  at  least, 
were  indicating  an  interest  in  counselling.  As  the  years 
passed,  views  on  counselling  changed  as  one  would 
expect  jn  a  research-and-development  situation.  It 
soon  became  clear  that  ‘counselling’  would  be  inter¬ 
preted  jn  a  number  of  ways  as  teachers,  schools,  and 
pupils  became  involved  in  their  own  home-spun  pro¬ 
grammes. 

This  much  is  history:  I  was  eager  to  find  out  how 
counselling  was  being  used  in  schools  in  1980  if  only 
to  obtain  a  ‘feel’  of  the  variety  of  approaches  that  might 
exist  in  the  contemporary  scene.  Therefore,  when  James 
Breese  and  I  planned  this  issue  of  Ideas  for  The  New 
Era,  I  was  pleased  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
tacting  the  counsellors  in  four  of  London’s  schools  — 
schools  which  enjoy  many  years  of  experience  in  this 
area  of  educational  activity  and  which,  through  the 
people  involved,  have  contributed  significantly  to  the 
development  of  counselling  in  the  capital. 

The  four  articles  which  follow  have  been  written  by 
the  counsellors  in  four  large  schools.  They  reveal  the 
individualisation  that  is  a  feature  of  developmental 
work  in  education  in  England;  and  they  provide  as  a 
group  of  reports  a  form  of  sample  of  counselling  in 
secondary  schools  in  the  country.  James  Breese  and  I 
are  grateful  to  the  counsellors,  Shirley  Dunkley,  Joan 
Longley,  Dr  Fred  Roberts,  and  Helen  Kiddle,  who  have 
contributed  to  our  study. 

LESLIE  A.  SMITH 


School,  Inner  London 


In  the  third  year  we  meet  every  girl  in  informal  dis¬ 
cussions  with  small  groups  from  which  the  bulk  of  our 
self-referred  clients  come.  From  an  average  form  of  30 
pupils  we  will  usually  be  asked  for  individual  counsel¬ 
ling  by  10-12  girls.  In  the  first  two  years  most 
clients  are  staffed-referred;  however,  counselling  only 
continues  with  the  full  co-operation  and  agreement  of 
the  client.  Above  the  third  year  virtually  all  clients  are 
self-referred  because  the  girls  now  know  their  coun¬ 
sellor  and  understand  the  system. 


We  start  with  the  premise  that  each  client  is  uniquely 
valuable  and  that  our  way  of  helping  will  be  to  share 
the  client’s  problems  with  them  and  try  to  encourage 
them  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  themselves.  We 
see  the  best  way  of  achieving  this  to  be  through  a 
series  of  interviews  held  in  privacy,  without  interrup¬ 
tion  or  outside  pressure.  To  make  this  possible,  we 
have  set  up  an  appointments  system,  so  that  each  client 
shall  have  a  clearly  defined  length  of  time  which  be¬ 
longs  only  to  her,  for  which  she  has  been  officially 
excused  from  lessons.  We  use  an  appointment  slip, 
which  is  sent  to  the  girl  on  the  day  of  her  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  she  then  has  only  to  show  this  to  the  teacher 
concerned  and  she  js  permitted  to  come.  This  under¬ 
standing  by  the  staff  of  the  acceptability  of  her  missing 
lesson  time  in  order  to  resolve  personal  difficulties  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  our  scheme:  it  is,  therefore,  our 
duty  to  ensure  that  the  client  does  not  miss  the  same 
lessons  and  to  show  flexibility  and  understanding  in 
the  matter  of  tests  or  practical  lessons. 

Clearly  our  relationships  with  the  staff  at  all  levels 
are  of  paramount  importance  in  the  smooth  running  of 
our  work.  We  achieve  this  by  both  structured  and  un¬ 
structured  methods. 

First  we  meet  all  new  staff  at  the  beginning  of  each 
academic  year.  We  also  meet  all  third  year  tutors  to 
describe  our  group  work  and  discuss  their  individual 
forms.  We  meet  twice  a  term  with  our  Headmistress  to 
discuss  matters  of  general  pastoral  concern  such  as 
ways  of  coping  with  incidents  of  bullying  or  unruliness, 
or  areas  where  communication  appears  to  be  breaking 
down  between  groups  or  individuals  in  the  school.  We 
attend  staff  conferences  and  seminars,  often  as  group 
leaders,  where  decisions  of  policy  are  being  formulated, 
and  see  our  role  as  representing  the  needs  of  the 
individual  which  must  be  balanced  against  the  demands 
of  the  institution  in  any  changes  which  may  take  piace. 

Less  formally  we  consult  frequently  with  Heads  of 
Year  about  girls  or  situations  which  are  worrying  them 
and  consider  whether  counselling  may  or  may  not  be 
helpful.  The  senior  member  of  staff  responsible  for 
staff  welfare  aiso  has  regular  consultations  and  from 
these  we  may  get  requests  for  individual  persona!  help 
for  teachers.  Obviously  informal  discussions  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  staff  are  taking  place  all  the  time  and  through 
these  contacts  we  try  to  demonstrate  a  counselling 
view  of  people  and  situations  which  underlies  our 
work.  One  of  the  contacts  we  value  most  is  the  weekly 
staff  discussion  which  we  jointly  lead  for  six  or  seven 
sessions  a  term.  This  is  open  to  anyone  able  to  make 
a  regular  commitment  to  the  group  and  teachers  bring 
to  it  their  professional  concerns  and  anxieties  for 
group  help.  We  have  run  these  groups  for  ten  years 
and  feel  them  to  be  a  very  important  part  of  our  work. 

We  see  the  counsellor  in  school  as  one  of  the  main 
links  with  outside  agencies  and  therefore  meet  weekly 
with  the  Education  Welfare  Officer  and  liaise  with 
Social  Workers  and  the  school  medical  service.  Our 
central  source  of  support  is  the  School  Psychological 
Service  which  we  use  in  two  ways.  We  meet  with  the 
Education  Psychologist  and  members  of  the  Wands¬ 
worth  Child  Guidance  Unit  four  times  a  term  for  case 


discussions;  we  have  monthly  meetings  with  a  Psy 
chotherapist  for  personal  help  and  supervision.  Wc 
should  very  much  like  to  be  part  of  an  on-going  pro 
fessional  group  as  we  have  been  in  the  past,  bu 
this  is  not  available  to  us  at  the  moment.  It  is  out 
fundamental  belief  that  all  counsellors  should  have 
in-service  support  through  group  meetings  and  indi 
vidual  tutoring  so  that  professional  standards  can  be 
maintained. 

What  then  js  the  profession  of  counselling?  it  i; 
the  provision  of  skilled  help  in  solving  emotional  prob 
lems  in  order  to  release  the  individual  from  the  awfu 
inevitability  of  inflexible  and  automatic  reactions  ir 
personal  relationships.  By  the  special  relationship  buil 
up  between  the  client  and  counsellor  the  difficulties  anc 
crises  which  can  hinder  normal  emotional  developmen 
and  mental  health  are  hopefully  resolved. 

We  see  this  as  a  process  which  may  involve  severa 
stages. 

First,  Ventilation  —  the  opportunity  to  verbalise  th< 
problem  and  the  feelings  involved.  For  this  to  happei 
the  client  must  be  assured  of  privacy,  guaranteed  tim< 
and  complete  confidentiality.  This  is,  we  feel,  a  funda 
mental  professional  standard. 

Second  Examination  and  Clarification.  At  this  poin 
by  the  use  of  playback,  open  ended  comment  an< 
question,  restraint  from  judgement  and  guidance  01 
the  part  of  the  counsellor,  the  problem  can  be  e> 
plored  further  by  the  client. 

From  this  we  hope  will  come  the  next  stage  Under 
standing  and  insight.  In  order  to  facilitate  this,  sorm 
interpretation  may  seem  useful  but  the  judgement  c 
how  and  when  to  use  this  js  critical  and  again  ir 
volves  the  application  of  professional  principles.  In 
appropriate  or  premature  interpretation  can  be  mor 
than  just  useless  but  positively  harmful  in  some  case?; 
and  the  skill  of  the  counsellor  lies  as  much  in  assessing 
the  right  moment  as  jn  the  trained  perception  of  th 
client’s  motivation  or  interaction  with  others. 

Next  we  would  hope  for  Modification  of  the  way  c 
coping  which  would  relieve  the  pain  and  lead  to  th 
final  stage  of  Resolution  when  the  client  knows  clearl 
what  he  or  she  wants  to  do. 

Obviously  not  all  cases  can  follow  such  text  boo 
patterns  but  one  or  more  of  these  processes  ar 
usually  involved  jn  all  counselling.  It  seems  to  us  the 
the  counsellors  at  Mayfield  are  seen  as  people  traineo 
in  these  particular  skills  needed  for  this  kind  of  de 
velopment.  Perhaps  one  or  two  examples  will  illustrat 
more  clearly  how  we  work. 

Sara 

Sara  referred  herself  for  counselling  when  she  was,  i 
the  lower  sixth  form.  She  was  17,  had  a  twin-siste 
who  was  also  in  the  sixth  form  and  a  younger  brothe 
aged  15. 

She  presented  as  her  problem  her  difficulty  i 
coping  with  intense  feelings  of  inadequacy  in  relatio 
to  her  sister  and  her  grave  doubts  about  her  academi 
capabilities.  In  fact  she  had  already  achieved 
excellent  GCE  O-level  passes  and  was  attempting 
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3CE  A-levels.  Whilst  accepting  all  the  feelings  she 
Expressed  I  felt  that  there  were  deeper  problems  to 
uncovered  and  was  aware  that  counselling  must  pro¬ 
ceed  carefully  if  Sara  was  to  be  enabled  to  look  at 
hese  without  too  much  anxiety  being  aroused. 

We  spent  some  five  or  six  sessions  together  ex¬ 
ploring  her  jealous  feelings  and  her  anxieties  about 
ler  school  work.  She  then  began  to  tell  me  more  about 
ler  family  as  a  whole.  The  family  is  middle-class  and 
ichievement  orientated.  A  picture  emerged  of  a  family 
vhere  there  was  intense  competition  in  most  areas, 
he  most  painful  one  for  Sara  being  the  competition 
between  Sara,  her  sister  and  her  mother  for  father’s 
ittention  and  approval.  The  son  appeared  to  be  rather 
withdrawn  and  neglected  within  this  struggle  but  I  was 
old  that  he  was  also  ‘clever’,  and  therefore  a  source 
>f  envy.  The  marital  relationship  seemed  far  from 
lealthy  and  patterns  of  nuerotic  and  unpredictable 
>ehaviour  abounded. 

Trust  now  seemed  to  be  established  and  I  felt  able 
o  begin  to  use  some  interpretation.  This  resulted  in 
he  counselling  beginning  to  focus  on  Sara’s  feelings 
.bout  her  femininity.  Physically  she  was  petite  and 
>retty  in  a  rather  gamin  way  and  very  slight.  She  did 
ot  have  any  relationships  with  boys  —  found  them 
coring’.  She  felt  that  her  sister  was  much  more  femin- 
ie  and  also  that  she  had  more  friends. 

Her  feelings  of  being  too  fat  and  ugly  were  voiced 
nd  I  was  told  how  sexually  attractive  her  mother  was. 

I  found  myself  becoming  very  concerned  about  Sara 
nd  was  convinced  that  the  ‘dieting’  to  which  she  re- 
erred  really  amounted  to  an  unsafe  degree  of  under¬ 
ating.  She  was  extremely  evasive  about  what  she  ate 
nd  I  became  more  worried  when  it  emerged  that  she 
ad  not  menstruated  for  6  months  —  having  been 
stablished  on  a  regular  menstrual  cycle  for  some  3 
ears  prior  to  this.  I  consulted  with  the  school  Doctor 
rho  confirmed  my  fears  that  Sara  was  probably  suf- 
»ring  from  Anorexia  Nervosa  and  that  an  early  re- 
jrral  to  a  Psychiatric  Unit  was  imperative.  We  also 
ecided  that  the  best  way  of  achieving  this  might  be 
>r  me  to  put  to  Sara  my  anxieties  for  her  and  try  to 
btain  her  permission  to  consult  her  parents  and  make 
se  referral.  This  was  not  at  all  easy  but  was  eventually 
ccomplished  and  resulted  in  the  family  being  referred 
>r  family  therapy  to  an  Adolescent  Psychiatric  Unit. 

The  final  outcome  of  this  was  a  slow  recovery  by 
ara  who  was  then  able  to  obtain  her  4  GCE  A-levels 
ith  great  success. 

This  case  has  been  used  to  illustrate  that  part  of  the 
ounsellor’s  task  is  diagnostic:  it  also  emphasises  the 
iportance  of  referring  clients  for  appropriate  help 
ice  a  diagnosis  has  been  made. 

aula 

aula  was  referred  very  early  on  in  her  first  year  be- 
ause  her  teachers  were  concerned  at  the  strange¬ 
rs  of  her  behaviour.  She  seemed  very  bright  and 
terested  in  her  work,  was  very  articulate  and  ‘a  bit 


of  a  show  off ,  but  was  found  on  several  occasions 
wandering  about  the  school  when  she  should  be  in 
lessons,  mixing  with  older  girls  and  even  smoking. 
When  asked  why,  she  produced  extremely  bizarre  and 
involved  explanations  which  often  denied  that  she 
had  been  doing  what  she  had  been  caught  doing.  Her 
parents  were  also  worried  by  the  unlikely  stories  she 
produced  when  home  late.  Everyone  found  her  puzzling, 
and  as  she  also  seemed  to  be  isolated  in  her  group, 
it  was  possible  that  counselling  might  help. 

I  found  her  charming,  chatty,  interesting  but  con¬ 
fused  about  reality  and  fantasy.  Mostly  in  counselling 
sessions  the  fantasies  concerned  her  dog  whose  ex¬ 
ploits  were  prodigious  and  with  whom  Paula  seemed 
to  identify.  She  presented  her  home  and  family  as 
perfect  —  too  perfect,  I  felt.  (She  is  the  middle  of  five 
children,  all  very  close  in  age).  I  saw  diverse  tasks 
for  myself  here.  First  I  must  work  with  Paula  to  un¬ 
cover  more  of  her  real  feelings  by  playing  back  to  her 
my  true  feelings  and  present  her  with  a  reality  she 
could  not  deny,  while  at  the  same  time  showing  that  I 
recognised  and  accepted  her  need  for  fantasy.  Next  I 
must  help  the  staff  to  find  a  way  of  coping  with  Paula 
—  I  eventually  felt  that  it  was  best  never  to  ask  for 
explanations  of  her  behaviour  but  to  deal  summarily 
with  her  breaches  of  discipline,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  lot  of  attention  and  praise  to  her  good  efforts. 

I  saw  it  as  proper  also  to  meet  with  her  parents,  talk 
about  their  problems  with  her  and  suggest  where  they 
could  seek  more  outside  help,  and  lastly  I  liaised  with 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  over  a  possible  referral.  The  first 
two  tasks  continue,  although  the  family  is  now  in 
therapy,  and  the  outcome  is  still,  at  the  end  of  her 
second  year,  unclear;  but  I  hope  that  the  counsellor 
involvement  minimised  the  possible  crises  and  made 
the  action  taken  considered  and  not  precipitate  be¬ 
cause  of  emergencies. 

Frances 

Frances  self-referred  at  the  end  of  the  group  sessions 
for  her  form.  She  had  recently  arrived  from  Northern 
Ireland  where  both  her  parents  had  died,  and  was 
living  with  an  aunt  and  uncle.  The  counselling  in¬ 
volved  releasing  the  feelings  of  loss  and  pain  which  had 
been  dammed  up,  by  first  permitting  and  then  sharing 
her  grief  to  allow  her  the  release  which  she  needed. 
When  she  had  finally  faced  the  agony  of  her  loss,  she 
was  freed  to  make  decisions  concerning  her  present 
circumstances,  which  eventually  took  her  away  from 
our  school  and  back  to  Ireland  again.  The  counselling 
was  an  intense  and  essentially  private  experience 
which  happened  to  take  place  in  school  —  it  involved 
no-one  except  the  counsellor  and  client  and  no  action 
was  taken  on  her  behalf,  and  in  that  is  more  typical 
of  the  work  daily  being  done  in  Mayfield  than  some 
of  the  more  dramatic  situations  that  catch  the  imagi¬ 
nation. 

SHIRLEY  DUNKl.EY 


ditorial  Note:  all  characters  referred  to  in  case-studies  are  ficticious.) 
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School,  Inner  London 


Counselling  in  a  Girls' 
Educational  Authority 

Joan  Longley 

I  work  as  a  counsellor  as  part  of  a  pastoral  care 
system  in  a  ten-form  entry  girls  comprehensive  school 
in  a  social  priority  area  in  south  east  London.  Pastoral 
care  is  organised  through  a  year  system,  with  a  Head 
of  Year  and  ten  form  teachers  sharing  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  260  girls  in  the  year.  There  is  also  a 
Head  of  Welfare  whose  role  js  disciplinary,  she  co¬ 
ordinates  all  the  welfare  work  within  the  school.  My 
role  as  the  counsellor  is  non-disciplinary;  the  work  is 
confidential  between  me  and  the  girl.  It  is  a  voluntary 
service  in  the  sense  that  I  will  work  only  with  a  girl 
who  chooses  to  come,  even  if  in  the  first  instance  it 
was  a  member  of  staff  who  referred  her.  So  although  I 
work  as  part  of  the  pastoral  care  team,  my  role  is 
autonomous  and  independent. 

I  started  the  counselling  service  at  Peckham  School 
thirteen  years  ago  —  or  rather  the  girls  and  I  did  it 
between  us.  It  all  happened  quite  accidentally  out  of 
work  I  was  doing  with  small  groups  on  personal  rela¬ 
tionships  as  part  of  my  role  as  a  biology  teacher.  Soon 
the  girls  were  asking  for  an  opportunity  to  see  me 
alone  and  privately.  This  was  work  that  needed  enough 
time  to  s.it  and  listen,  so  I  asked  the  Head  for  extra 
timetabled  time  to  do  this,  and  it  was  given.  The 
counselling  service  had  begun!  Yet  at  this  time,  the 
middle  nineteen-sixties,  counselling  was  only  just  es¬ 
tablishing  itself  in  Britain.  However  a  group  was  being 
formed  in  London  for  those  interested  or  already  en¬ 
gaged  in  individual  work  with  young  people  and  I  was 
invited  to  join.  This  group  gave  me  support  and 
guidance  at  a  time  when  I  needed  it  most.  I  was 
eventually  seconded  for  a  year  to  do  a  full  time  coun¬ 
selling  training.  By  this  time  the  counselling  service 
was  already  well  established  in  the  school. 

One  of  the  major  developments  which  took  place  in 
the  early  years  was  the  move  away  from  working  in 
separation  and  secrecy  within  the  school  to  being 
established  openly  in  the  very  hub  of  school  life.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  natural  human  trait  to  ask  for 
help,  especially  during  a  crisis.  I  therefore  wanted  to 
make  the  counselling  service  operate  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  everyday  school  life.  This  greater  openness 
helped  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  mystery  and  fear  attached 
to  counselling.  Although  I  am  aware  that  this  may 
have  prevented  some  children  from  coming  for  support, 
I  am  sure  it  encouraged  a  greater  number  to  do  so.  It 
has  also  meant  that  I  have  become  more  involved  in 
the  everyday  life  of  the  school.  I  am  more  easily  avail¬ 
able,  more  frequently  seen  about  the  place  and  there¬ 
fore  more  ordinary. 

My  room  is  close  to  the  medical  room  and  next 
door  to  the  room  used  by  the  Head  of  Welfare.  The 
medical  room  js  my  main  link  with  any  distress  at 
school.  The  medical  room  image  at  my  school  is  not 
one  of  sickness  and  disease  but  rather  one  of  support, 
help  and  the  relief  of  pain.  It  is  a  place  of  safety  and 


refuge. 

The  line  between  physical  and  emotional  pain  is  an 
inexact  one.  It  is  easier  to  manage  and  control  a 
headache  than  to  feel  the  pain  of  a  row  with  your 
mother  or  the  rejection  of  a  broken  relationship;  or  tc 
admit  to  a  tummy-ache  rather  than  expose  your  terror 
of  the  animals  in  the  biology  laboratory.  The  full  time 
medical  room  attendant  is  experienced  enough  to  sense 
which  girls  to  shoo  back  to  lessons,  which  ones  tc 
lend  an  ear  to  and  which  ones  to  give  a  pillow  01 
an  aspirin.  When  she  feels  it  is  appropriate  she  will 
offer  the  girl  a  counselling  appointment;  when  she  is 
unsure  she  will  bring  the  problem  to  my  notice. 

The  medical  room  is  an  excellent  clearing  house  for 
human  distress  and  anxiety  and  I  make  full  use  of  it 
Even  if  a  girl  uses  the  medical  room  as  an  escape 
from  work  there  has  to  be  a  reason  behind  the  need  tc 
continually  run  away  from  difficulties  —  counselling 
may  help  whereas  an  aspirin  might  not.  The  medica 
room  has  become  a  safe  haven  to  have  your  needs: 
sorted  and  identified.  I  work  through  an  appointment 
system  and  most  appointments  are  made  in  the  medica 
room  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  way  appointments 
can  be  made.  A  girl  can  come  to  me  direct  or  ask  the 
help  of  one  of  her  teachers  in  making  an  appointment: 
Each  appointment  lasts  for  one  lesson  period  of  forty 
minutes,  although  the  length  of  time  actually  spent  ir 
the  counselling  room  is  about  half  an  hour  if  one 
allows  for  time  to  get  there  and  time  to  make  the 
next  appointment  at  the  end  of  the  session.  An  ap 
pointment  can  be  made  only  a  week  in  advance,  ano 
there  is  always  a  waiting  list  of  people  ready  to  fil 
in  a  gap  caused  by  an  absence  or  someone  changinc 
their  mind.  About  one  third  of  the  people  I  see  arc 
referred  by  members  of  staff,  the  rest  are  self* 
referred.  However,  I  will  work  only  with  a  girl  if  she 
comes  to  me  voluntarily,  so  in  the  case  of  staff  re 
ferrals,  I  always  arrange  a  preliminary  interview  wit! 
the  girl  to  find  out  if  counselling  is  appropriate,  and 
if  so,  whether  she  is  willing  to  commit  herself  to  it 
I  never  allow  myself  to  forget  what  an  enormou! 
commitment  counselling  is  and  what  a  lot  of  courag* 
and  strength  are  needed  to  undertake  it.  I  always  have 
great  admiration  for  a  girl  when  she  walks  through  rm 
door  for  the  first  time  because  I  am  aware  that  a  grea 
deal  of  hard  work  has  already  gone  on  inside  her  t< 
get  to  that  stage.  I  always  share  this  admiration  wit! 
her  because  she  has  earned  it  and  deserves  it.  Recog 
nition  of  this  struggle  can  help  to  establish  a  goo< 
counselling  relationship  quickly.  Once  the  girl  has  mad< 
her  appointment  a  lesson  ‘pass-out’  slip  will  be  placec 
in  the  register  on  the  morning  of  her  appointment 
This  will  simply  state  that  her  attendance  is  requiret 
in  the  medical  room  at  a  particular  time.  Without  suet 
a  ‘pass-out’  slip  no  girl  is  allowed  out  of  a  lesson,  bu 
it  also  acts  as  a  reminder  to  the  girl  that  her  counselling 
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appointment  is  on  that  day.  There  is  no  mention  of 
counselling  on  the  slip.  The  girl  is  given  another  slip 
*hen  she  returns  to  her  class  to  cover  the  time  of 
absence.  This  method  is  employed  in  order  to  prevent 
3 i r I s  missing  lessons  for  unofficial  reasons.  Another 
advantage  of  being  close  to  the  medical  room  is  if  a 
3irl  needs  some  time  to  recover  from  a  painful  and 
distressing  session  there  is  space  for  her  to  sit  or  lie 
down  for  a  while  and  the  opportunity  of  having  a  cup 
)f  tea  if  needed.  Many  feelings  can  come  to  the  sur- 
ace  during  a  counselling  session  which  may  over- 
vhelm  the  girl  temporarily.  She  may  feel  less  afraid 
>f  it  happening  again  if  she  is  taken  care  of  and  not 
sxpected  to  go  back  and  face  her  class  and  teacher 
vith  a  tear-stained  face. 

I  am  often  asked  how  I  cope  with  crisis  situations, 
one  time  I  used  to  keep  one  period  a  day  free  in 
ase  there  was  something  that  needed  urgent  atten- 
ion,  but  I  found  this  arrangement  unsatisfactory.  I 
ave  learned  that  most  crises  can  be  dealt  with  fairly 
uickly,  not  by  taking  away  the  crisis  but  by  reducing 
ie  panic  that  accompanies  it.  By  acting  calmly  and 
howing  no  fear  or  anxiety  the  girl  can  quickly  be  put  at 
ase  and  helped  to  feel  that  she  is  in  charge  of  her- 
elf.  It  can  be  a  really  terrifying  experience  to  feel 
lat  you  are  not  in  charge  of  what  is  happening  to  you. 
/ell-meaning  friends  and  teachers  can  often  make  the 
ituation  worse  by  their  obvious  worry  and  concern, 
ven  the  act  of  taking  the  girl  to  the  medical  room  can 
dd  to  the  feeling  of  panic;  the  fear  of  going  mad  or  the 
jar  they  are  going  to  die  can  be  very  strong  in  ado- 
isoents.  Five  or  ten  minutes  given  to  reassurance  and 
promise  of  more  time  later  in  the  week  is  often  the 
sst  medicine.  They  seem  to  get  the  message  ‘if  she 
links  I  can  cope  I  must  be  all  right,  I’m  not  going  to 
e,  or  I’m  not  going  mad,  after  all’.  A  day  or  so  later 
ey  are  in  a  better  state  to  look  at  what  it  is  that  is 
Ding  on  inside  them  that  creates  the  fear  and  panic. 
Confidentiality  is  a  touchy  topic  because  teachers 
el  that  important  information  is  being  withheld  from 
em.  The  girl  and  I  together  decide  whether  or  not  it 
ill  be  helpful  to  involve  other  people  but  the  final 
icision  is  hers.  Thjs  forms  an  important  part  of  thp 
>unselling.  The  problem  is  hers  and  she  must  take 
sponsibility  for  jt.  My  task  is  to  understand  what  she 
trying  to  communicate,  accept  it  without  moral 
dgement  and  help  her  to  find  ways  in  which  the 
oblem  can  be  dealt  with.  We  always  go  through  the 
asons  for  her  solution  to  ensure  that  she  has  thought 
through  carefully.  My  experience  shows  that  young 
ople  rarely  like  having  secrets  from  people  they 
ow  and  trust  but  often  have  difficulty  in  sharing 
mething  personal  and  important.  Counselling  can 
Ip  them  feel  confident  enough  to  talk  to  their  parents, 
ichers  or  friends  themselves.  The  important  thing 
me  is  to  respect  the  feelings  of  the  girl  and  make 
possible  for  her  to  trust  me.  I  can  remember  one 
casion  when  I  quite  unwittingly  betrayed  a  child  be- 
use  I  was  concerned  about  her.  In  some  way  it  got 
ck  to  her  and  needless  to  say  I  lost  her  trust  after 
it  and  perhaps  the  trust  of  others  as  well.  I’ve 
ver  allowed  myself  to  forget  that  occasion.  The  rule 


of  confidentiality  is  certainly  respected  in  my  school. 
The  staff  do  not  expect  me  to  divulge  information  to 
them,  and  I  am  not  expected  to  write  out  reports.  I 
never  promise  a  child  that  I  won’t  tell  anyone.  I  prefer 
our  relationship  to  be  based  on  trust  rather  than  on 
secrecy  and  if  a  girl  gets  as  far  as  making  an  ap¬ 
pointment  I  get  the  feeling  that  she  has  already  started 
trusting  me.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  a  girl  to  say  she 
will  only  say  something  if  I  promise  not  to  tell  anyone 
else.  If  this  happens,  I  usually  start  the  counselling 
session  by  looking  at  that  particular  fear!  Anyway  she 
always  has  the  option  of  not  telling  me. 

The  cases  I  deal  with  vary  enormously.  Some  are 
straightforward  enough  for  me  to  isolate  the  core  of  the 
problem  quickly  and  deal  with  it.  Others  are  so  com¬ 
plicated,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  start.  The 
whole  essence  of  counselling  is  rooted  in  the  ‘here- 
and-now  problem  but  it  isn’t  always  as  straightforward 
as  it  sounds!  The  following  cases  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  sort  of  complexity  a  counsellor  frequently  has  to 
face. 

Diane 

Diane  s  mother  came  to  see  me.  She  said  she  was 
very  worried  about  her  daughter  and  she  didn't  know 
who  else  to  turn  to.  She  said  her  daughter  was  ob¬ 
viously  unhappy  but  was  refusing  to  talk  to  her  about 
her  worries.  They  had  always  had  a  good  relationship 
—  there  had  been  only  the  two  of  them  until  recently 
when  she  had  married  a  widower  with  a  little  girl  of 
six.  Since  then  Diane  and  her  mother  had  hardly 
spoken  to  each  other.  Things  had  become  so  bad  that 
Diane  had  taken  an  overdose  of  aspirin.  Fortunately  it 
was  not  a  dangerous  dosage  but  jt  did  bring  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  a  head.  I  made  contact  with  Diane  and  she 
agreed  to  come  and  see  me.  I  saw  her  for  six  sessions 
and  I  also  saw  her  mother  again.  I  concentrated  on  re¬ 
establishing  the  relationship  with  her  mother  with  the 
hope  that  this  would  probably  help  her  cope  better  with 
all  the  various  other  problems  that  she  was  facing, 
and  this  is  in  fact  what  happened. 

In  this  case  there  was  something  positive  to  build  on 
so  a  solution  could  be  found.  Sometimes  solutions 
are  not  possible  or  even  expected  —  a  girl  may  simply 
need  a  safe  place  in  which  to  express  herfeelings.  I  have 
found  that  just  being  listened  to  can  be  an  effective 
release  for  some  young  people.  All  the  counsellor  may 
be  able  to  do  is  to  receive,  accept  and  understand. 
Here  is  an  example: 

Joyce 

Joyce  came  to  see  me  because  she  kept  getting  out¬ 
bursts  of  rage.  She  was  frightened  by  them  but  they 
were  also  getting  her  into  trouble  with  her  teachers 
and  her  friends.  Joyce’s  father  is  in  prison  serving 
a  ten  years  sentence  for  armed  robbery.  Her  sixteen 
year  old  brother  is  violent  towards  her  mother.  Her 
mother  has  little  time  or  interest  for  Joyce.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  her  feelings  erupt  at  school  without  warn¬ 
ing?  As  the  counsellor,  all  I  can  offer  Joyce  is  the 
space  and  time  to  get  in  touch  with  some  of  her  re¬ 
pressed  feelings,  to  express  what  she  feels  about  the 
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various  people  and  happenings  in  her  life.  Hopefully 
within  the  counselling  relationship  she  will  find  ways 
of  understanding  her  feelings  so  she  will  be  less 
afraid  of  them.  In  thjs  way  she  may  be  able  to  build 
up  more  strength  and  courage  to  face  whatever  life  is 
presenting  to  her.  She  may  also  begin  to  discover  new 
bits  of  herself  —  strengths  she  didn’t  know  she  had. 
Once  she  learns  to  accept  herself  more  easily  she  may 
find  it  easier  to  accept  others  who  have  let  her  down 
even  if  the  reasons  are  too  difficult  to  understand. 

It  .is  possible  to  refer  adolescents  to  the  Child  Gui¬ 
dance  Clinic  should  they  require  more  intensive  help. 
This  is  only  done  if  the  girl  and  her  parents  agree  to 
such  a  referral.  The  clinic  services  can  offer  support 
to  the  whole  family  and  this  can  often  bring  about 
excellent  progress.  However,  because  referrals  do  not 
always  work  out  successfully,  as  some  families  and 
adolescents  find  it  difficult  to  attend  regularly,  I  am 
given  generous  support  and  regular  supervision  by 
the  cljnic  to  deal  with  these  difficult  cases  in  school. 

Apart  from  work  with  individuals  I  also  do  some  group 
counselling.  I  meet  the  whole  of  the  third  year,  the 
thirteen  to  fourteen  year  olds,  in  groups  of  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen.  I  see  each  group  for  four  sessions  only  which  is 
nowhere  near  enough  but  better  than  nothing  at  all.  It 
is  untime-tabled  which  means  taking  the  time  from 
other  lessons.  I  see  each  group  twice  a  week  over  a 
fortnight.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  meet  every 
girl  in  the  school  and  to  tell  them  about  the  counselling 
service.  The  girls  present  a  large  variety  of  problems 
and  difficulties  at  these  group-sessions,  and  many 
self-referrals  for  individual  counselling  follow. 

I  am  occasionally  asked  to  assess  the  success  rate 
of  my  work.  This  is  difficult  to  do  when  one  is  dealing 
with  human  feelings  and  behaviour.  I  feel  that  if 
anxiety  can  be  reduced  enough  so  that  a  person  can 
cope  adequately  with  their  world  then  I  would  measure 
that  as  success.  But  these  are  vague  terms,  what 
does  ‘cope  more  adequately’  really  mean,  and  ade¬ 
quately  for  whom,  the  girl,  her  teachers  or  her  parents? 
Our  behaviour  is  very  much  affected  by  how  we  feel 
and  it  can  give  a  clue  to  others  as  to  what  is  going 
on  inside  us.  If  parents  and  teachers  couid  be  helped 
to  become  more  perceptive  of  the  behaviour  of  young 
people  it  would  lead  to  better  relationships.  This  is  one 
reason  why  I  like  to  give  parents  a  chance  to  come 
and  see  me.  I  have  also  organised  groups  for  staff  both 
for  general  discussion  and  for  training  in  counselling 
skills.  Counselling  is  all  about  people’s  feelings  whereas 
teaching  tends  to  deal  more  with  thoughts  and  ideas. 
If  these  two  things  could  be  brought  more  together  in 
schools  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  human  misery  and  distress 
could  be  reduced. 


What  of  the  future?  Thirteen  years  is  a  long  time  to 
be  in  the  same  job  in  the  same  place.  This  is  not 
entirely  from  choice.  There  is  no  career  structure  for 
counsellors  in  the  Inner  London  Education  Authority^ 
counselling  jobs  are  few  and  far  between  and  promo¬ 
tion  is  rare.  Despite  the  necessity  for  highly  specialised 
training,  many  Heads  still  feel  that  counselling  is  ar 
easy  option  to  teaching  and  therefore  do  not  give  ii 
the  status  it  deserves.  Counsellors  who  are  determined 
to  practice  have  often  no  alternative  but  to  take  low 
paid  posts.  However,  I  am  fortunate  to  have  sufficient 
freedom  and  opportunity  to  develop  my  work  in  m^ 
present  post.  My  long  service  to  the  school  has  giver 
me  the  trust  and  support  of  senior  colleagues,  anc 
they  respect  my  work.  There  are  still  many  things 
would  like  to  do,  especially  in  the  area  of  supporting 
and  training  staff,  but  this  will  involve  more  energy 
and  time  than  I  can  give  at  the  present  time.  Because 
am  employed  as  a  teacher  I  am  part  of  the  quote 
allocated  to  the  school.  This  means  that  I  still  have  tc 
do  some  teaching  which  amounts  to  eight  periods  ou 
of  a  possible  thirty  five,  and  I  am  also  time-tabled  as  ? 
replacement  jn  the  special  ‘sanctuary’  unit  for  three 
periods  a  week.  In  addition,  I  have  the  responsibility 
of  a  sixth  form  tutor  group.  Over  the  years  I  have 
learned  to  adapt  to  my  various  changes  of  role  but  i 
is  never  easy  and  it  certainly  has  its  restrictions.  I 
can  .be  extremely  confusing  for  everyone  when  one 
moment  I  am  claiming  to  be  non-judgemental  and  the 
next  moment  I  am  expected  to  write  reports  on  pupils 
work  and  behaviour!  Although  I  have  come  to  term; 
with  these  difficulties  I  would  dearly  like  to  see  coun 
sellors  having  a  better  deal  from  education  authorise; 
so  that  they  can  put  their  training  and  experience  t< 
maximum  use.  To  accept  that  counsellors  exist  and  tc 
create  an  appropriate  career  structure  would  be  a  gooc 
beginning. 

Through  my  work  as  a  counsellor  I  have  seen  many 
people  learn  to  live  more  effective  and  creative  lives 
and  thjs  in  turn  has  affected  my  own  life.  Through  the 
people  I  have  counselled  I  have  learned  more  abou 
human  feelings  and  behaviour  than  I  could  have  learn 
from  books.  Unknowingly  they  have  forced  me  tc 
confront  myself  more  honestly  and  realistically,  and  by 
sharing  their  pain  I  have  been  forced  to  face  my 
own.  Through  helping  them  to  discover  their  strength; 

I  have  discovered  mine,  and  by  helping  them  to  accep 
their  weaknesses  I  have  found  it  easier  to  come  tc 
terms  with  my  own.  It  has  been  very  much  a  join 
venture  and  an  invaluable  human  experience. 

JOAN  LONGLEY 


(Editorial  Note:  all  characters  referred  tc  in  case-studies  are  ficticious.) 
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Counselling  at  Pimlico  School,  Inner  London 
Educational  Authority 

Dr  Fred  Roberts 


The  Counselling  Service  was  established  ten  years  ago 
when  the  newly  built  school,  a  mixed  comprehensive 
of  1,600  pupils,  first  opened  in  September  1970  and  I 
joined  the  teaching  staff  of  120  as  a  Counsellor.  Look¬ 
ing  back  over  those  years  I  can  see  a  definite  evolu- 
:ionary  process.  The  present  outcome  is  the  product 
Df  the  experience  of  an  enlightened  Headmaster,  my 
Dwn  personal  orientation,  and  finally,  yet  progres¬ 
sively  the  needs  of  the  school. 

As  a  psychologist  and  psychotherapist,  I  responded 
o  the  advertisement  for  the  post  of  Counsellor  because 
t  was  therapeutically  orientated.  Here  was  a  Head- 
naster  concerned  for  the  mental  health  of  his  pupils 
ind  it  seemed  to  me  therefore  that  we  were  in  tune 
it  a  basic  and  fundamental  level.  My  previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  comprehensive  school  reinforced  my 
relief  that  the  part  played  by  the  emotions,  the  affective 
ispect  of  the  personality,  in  learning  and  behaviour 
vas  grossly  undervalued  and  largely  ignored  in  society 
n  general  and  in  education  in  particular.  Too  many 
eachers  I  felt,  from  the  most  senior  to  the  classroom 
utor,  were  besotted  with  the  importance  of  rationality 
md  intellectual  functioning.  It  is  almost  an  occupational 
lazard.  My  role,  I  felt,  must  include  an  emphasis  upon 
stening  rather  than  telling  and  empathizing  rather 
nan  instructing  whether  I  am  talking  to  pupils,  parents 
ir  teachers.  Lastly,  the  Educational  Unit,  one  resource 
hthin  the  Counselling  Service,  meets  a  real  need 
n'thin  the  school,  which  has  emerged  over  the  years  in 
elping  those  pupils  who  cannot  cope  with  the  learn- 
lg  requirements  in  the  normal  classroom  or  who  are 
do  vulnerable  ever  to  get  that  far.  The  Counselling 
ervice  itself  is  an  umbrella  under  which  the  pupils 
Dceive  help  when  Pastoral  Heads  refer  them  because 
ley  are  puzzled  or  frustrated  by  problems  which  are 
ot  responding  to  normal  caring.  But  of  the  300  pupils 
n  average  that  I  see  in  one  way  or  another  in  the 
ear  one  third  come  as  self-referrals  wanting  help  with 
leir  adolescent  problems  which  nearly  always,  in  one 
ay  or  another,  involve  past  or  present  relationships 
ith  parents.  So  the  Counsellor  is  betwixt  and  bet- 
een  mediating  and  reconciling  between  pupils  and 
arents,  and  teachers  and  pupils  and  society;  ado- 
iscents  desparately  need  someone  to  represent  them; 
io  often  they  feel  at  the  mercy  of  their  seniors  during 
leir  most  vulnerable  period. 

So  Pimlico  School,  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  its 
■chitectura!  design,  built  on  a  privileged  site  in  Inner 
Dndon,  meets  the  needs  of  a  mixed  geographical 
id  sociological  environment  and  intellectual  and 
esthetic  abilities.  One  form  entry  is  allocated  for 
fted  musicians  from  throughout  the  London  area.  The 
jilding  itself  is  extensively  used  after  school  and 
jring  weekends  for  the  creative  arts  and  the  leisure 
;tivity  and  welfare  of  both  the  young  and  the  older 
jople. 


The  Counselling  Service  through  innovation  over  the 
ten  years  has  provided  itself  with  accommodation  for 
the  Counsellor,  fulltime  secretary,  student  social  worker 
and  student  counsellor  on  official  placement  from 
Coliege,  a  Graffiti  Room  with  graphic  attempts  at  per¬ 
sonal  immortality  and  reminders  of  what  occupies  the 
minds  of  pupils  most  of  the  time.  At  the  centre  of 
these  facilities  is  the  Educational  Unit,  a  large  re¬ 
sources  room  where  teachers,  particularly  understand¬ 
ing  of  emotional  needs  of  pupils,  cover  a  core  cur¬ 
riculum  in  Maths,  English  and  Humanities  for  two 
periods  in  the  morning  and  engage  in  therapeutic 
activities  in  the  afternoon. 

Admission  to  the  Educational  Unit  is  after  discussion 
with  the  Pastoral  Head,  the  Form  Teacher  and  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil  concerned.  He  or  she  is  encouraged  to 
understand  that  overcoming  the  problem  is  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  and  the  personal  programme  that  is 
drawn  up  reflects  his  needs  and  honours  his  feelings. 
Attendance  at  the  Unit  therefore  will  vary  from  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  classroom  periods  to  a  full  week.  The 
duration  of  their  stay  will  vary  from  a  few  weeks  to  a 
maximum  of  a  complete  year.  Personal  and  individual 
counselling  is  a  concurrent  activity.  Because  of  these 
consultations  the  Counselling  Service  enjoys  a  wide 
measure  of  confidence  when  the  individual  programmes 
are  drawn  up  or  need  to  be  altered  or  amended. 

We  make  a  contract  with  our  pupils.  One  require¬ 
ment  is  attendance  at  our  weekly  group  session,  the 
last  period  on  a  Wednesday  morning.  The  emphasis  is 
upon  their  feelings  about  themselves  and  one  another 
and  staff  responses  to  the  image  which  pupils  project. 
Their  progress  in  attitudes  and  achievements  is  re¬ 
viewed  lesson  by  lesson  and  the  return  to  the  classroom 
is  both  gradual  and  progressive.  Again,  this  programme 
of  return  is  worked  out  meticulously  with  all  concerned 
including  the  parents.  Developing  a  good  relationship 
with  both  parents  is  considered  paramount  either  by 
their  visit  to  school  or  my  visit  to  home,  or  both.  With¬ 
out  their  goodwill  effective  recovery  would  be  delayed 
indefinitely  and  we  have  thought  it  necessary  therefore 
to  develop  social  techniques  which  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  parents  in  to  see  me. 

Consultation  with  our  supportive  agencies  begins 
with  the  visit  of  the  Education  Welfare  Officer  each 
week  to  the  Counselling  Service.  This  liaison  extends 
to  the  Educational  Psychologist  who  visits  the  school 
twice  a  term  for  an  initial  planning  meeting  which 
includes  the  Heads  of  Years  followed  by  a  diagnostic 
session  later  in  the  term  once  the  priorities  of  the 
referrals  have  been  'decided.  We  have  a  connecting 
door  to  the  School  Medical  Officer,  not  merely  sym¬ 
bolising  the  fine  line  of  overlap  in  the  demarcation  bet¬ 
ween  the  physical  and  psychological  aspects  of  human 
behaviour  but  proving  of  real  practical  worth.  We 
maintain  contact  with  the  outside  or  external  agencies 
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which  includes  Child  Guidance  and  psychiatric  clinics, 
educational  guidance  centres,  tutorial  classes  and  in¬ 
termediate  treatment  as  well  as  the  Social  Services 
generally.  Through  our  fulltime  secretary  we  ensure  that 
information  is  communicated  rapidly  by  the  written 
word  linking  our  own  dissemination  points  in  the  school 
with  the  agencies  outside.  To  do  this  effectively  means 
a  lot  of  work  and  paper;  at  least  five  copies  of  any 
important  message  are  circulated  internally  with  an 
additional  three  or  four  to  the  supportive  agencies.  At 
its  best,  resultant  action  is  not  hindered  through  ignor¬ 
ance  or  inconsistency  because  of  unilateral  decision. 
One  must  recognise  however  that  often  the  clamour 
for  official  reports  and  bits  of  paper  is  the  extension  of 
a  deeper  personal  anxiety;  a  defensive  line  to  fall  back 
on  in  the  face  of  criticism  or  just  one  way  to  avoid 
responsibility.  It  is  frustrating  to  find  that  your  particular 
effort  at  communication  js  stultified  because  the  indi¬ 
vidual  concerned  has  filed  your  letter  without  reading 
it  or  that  an  educational  psychologist’s  report  or  child 
guidance  referral  has  created  a  spurious  attitude  that 
all  is  well  now  and  no  longer  is  the  individual  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  pupil. 

So  much  for  the  bare  bones  of  the  organisation.  Let 
me  now  pick  out  certain  major  outlines  which  give 
some  shape  to  the  ‘body’  of  the  Counselling  Service. 

1.  In  practice  a  great  deal  of  our  efforts  are  directed 
to  the  flowering  of  the  individual’s  self-awareness  and 
understanding  in  the  early  years  of  the  pupil’s  admis¬ 
sion  to  Pimlico  School.  Each  first  year  form  is  seen 
with  their  form  teacher  on  two  occasions  as  soon  as 
they  have  settled  into  the  school  routine.  I  face  the 
initial  problem  that  pupils  have  of  differentiating  bet¬ 
ween  psychiatry  and  psychology;  when  there  are 
phantases  and  fears  concerning  ‘mental  illness’  and 
‘madness’  then  they  become  projected  on  to  me. 
Parental  prejudices  about  psychiatry  are  expressed  by 
the  pupils  and  time  is  well  spent  explaining  the  scope 
of  psychology  and  what  a  doctorate  stands  for  in 
‘educational  terms’!  As  a  result,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  pupils  are  much  better  informed  than  many  of 
their  parents  who  still  hang  on  to  their  outdated  pre¬ 
judices.  The  second  session  is  preventive  in  intention. 
The  aim  is  to  stimulate  the  pupils’  interest  in  under¬ 
standing  and  coping  with  their  problems  through  a 
study  of  thejr  feelings  and  emotions;  how  this  affects 
their  behaviour,  when  they  over-react  and  become 
either  withdrawn  or  aggressive  with  consequent  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  classroom.  They 
become  noticeable  in  their  withdrawal  and  disruption 
and  their  work  and  achievements  suffer.  In  a  thera¬ 
peutic  sense  it  js  more  stimulating  in  this  connection 
to  talk  to  classes  where  there  is  a  high  individual 
incidence  of  emotional  disturbance;  their  response  to 
questioning  is  immediate;  they  know  exactly  what  you 
are  talking  about.  When  they  feel  sad  ‘we  mess  about’, 
angry  ‘we  stop  others  working’  or  ‘push  others 
around’  or  ‘I  feel  I  want  to  kill  myself  and  in  the 
classroom  ‘my  writing  goes  all  squigly’,  ‘my  work  is 
messy’  and  ‘I  do  less  and  less’.  It  is  no  different  in 
principle  when  applied  to  Fifth  and  Sixth  formers,  ex¬ 


cept  that  there  is  a  little  more  sophistication.  We  use 
psychological  tests  for  example  to  sidestep  being 
bogged  down  and  to  get  at  the  root  cause  with  say, 
5th  year  pupils  presenting  symptons  of  physical  ag¬ 
gression.  They  respond  readily  to  the  invitation  to 
know  more  about  themselves.  It  is  surprising  how  they 
will  give  a  wry  knowing  smile  as  though  being  found 
out  when  I  discuss  their  scores  on  a  Personality 
Questionnaire  noting  their  strong  inclination  to  ‘follow 
their  own  rules’  under  the  heading  ‘Undisciplined  Self- 
Conflict’.  Just  the  administration  of  a  Careers  Check 
List  helps  to  dispel  their  disbelief  that  no-one  cares 
about  their  future  anyway.  Sixth  Formers  who  have 
little  inclination  for  work  yet  on  being  tested  show 
superior  intellectual  capacity,  discover  for  themselves 
the  effect  of  the  home  environment  as  you  indicate  be- 
ore  their  eyes  their  inadequate  scores  on  the  Primary 
Intellectual  Scales  and  their  low  scores  on  the  Social- 
Emotional  Adjustment  Cluster  on  another  Personality 
Inventory.  In  a  way  they  have  known  this  all  along,  yet 
giving  the  information  a  perspective  in  personal  terms 
gives  an  enlightenment  not  previously  there! 

2.  Counselling  in  groups  is  a  very  important  element  in 
our  work.  I  put  it  this  way  as  the  practice  is  much 
broader  than  the  concept  of  group  counselling  in  its 
formal  sense.  This  is  the  influence  of  having  an  edu¬ 
cational  unit  in  the  setting  where  one  can  observe 
pairings  and  groupings  among  themselves.  Sometimes 
the  most  important  teaching  is  not  in  its  formal  setting 
because  pupils  so  often  have  an  inbuilt  resistance  to 
being  organised  involuntarily.  Some  teachers  exper¬ 
iencing  the  Unit  for  the  first  time  feel  anxious  that  the 
pupils  here  need  so  much  more  time  to  settle  down  be¬ 
fore  forma!  academic  work  is  undertaken.  But  the  minu-? 
mum  of  structure  and  formal  arrangement  implies  a 
greater  degree  of  freedom,  discretion,  and  decision 
making.  That  js  a  danger  or  an  opportunity  —  which¬ 
ever  way  you  view  it  —  in  developing  maturity.  It  can 
be  the  occasion  for  basic  lessons  in  social  awareness. 
The  counselling  of  one  pupil  on  the  spot,  as  it  were, 
gives  a  lesson  to  those  round  and  about.  When  a 
pupil  knocks  on  the  door  and  barges  in  his  learning 
has  been  thorough  but  inappropriate  to  our  setting. 
They  take  time  to  re-!earn  that  a  ‘knock’  is  to  alert 
the  occupant  that  there  is  someone  outside,  not  an 
ultimatum  to  enter.  A  great  deal  of  additional  coun-i 
selling,  not  admonition,  could  follow.  It  is  surprising 
with  what  delight  pupils  repeat  simple  learning  pro¬ 
cesses  when  they  are  reinforced,  with  praise.  Very 
basic  stuff  one  might  say  yet  building  on  this  achieve¬ 
ment,  complex  behaviour  and  social  patterns  may  be 
taught  and  understood. 

There  is  also  great  opportunity  for  a  formal  group, 
e.g.  jn  another  case  a  group  was  formed  as  a  result  of 
difficulties  experienced  with  a  class  and  in  discussion 
with  the  form  teacher,  Head  of  Year  and  myself  and 
the  class  the  pupils  were  given  a  choice.  Those  wishing 
to  continue  formal  work  in  the  classroom  remained  with 
the  form  teacher,  those  with  a  compulsion  to  discuss 
their  feelings  on  vital  interests  could  meet  with  me  as 
a  group.  The  one  pupil  considered  most  troublesome 
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was  the  one  who  was  most  mature  and  voiced  the  re¬ 
sentments,  anxieties,  and  frustrations  of  the  others,  and 
has  real  leadership  qualities.  From  their  point  of  view 
there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  teachers  and 
themselves.  They  saw  teachers  making  the  same  de¬ 
mands  upon  them  as  we  felt  teachers  jn  our  time  had 
made  upon  us.  It’s  as  though  nothing  has  changed  over 
the  decades.  They  hear  the  teacher  say  ‘I  had  to  learn 
it  —  you’ll  have  to’.  ‘I  know  best’.  Teachers  have  a 
great  power  over  the  future’.  They  don’t  listen’.  ‘We 
never  have  time  to  talk  in  class  as  we  do  here’. 

The  therapeutic  group  intended  for  all  pupils  in  the 
Jnit  meets  for  40  minutes  weekly.  My  experience  indi¬ 
cates  that  this  should  happen  every  day,  but  time  is  at 
a  premium;  about  twelve  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  attend, 
heir  ages  ranging  from  12-15.  My  experience  and  par- 
icular  approach  has  shown  that  initially  the  need  is  for 
nterpretative  intervention  to  almost  every  response  of 
cf  each  pupil.  You  can  imagine,  therefore,  that  initially 
t  is  an  exhausting  task  to  meet  this  requirement  even 
aking  into  account  that  at  the  beginning  the  numbers 
ire  small.  In  due  course,  however,  dominant  and  de¬ 
manding  behaviour  in  the  group  subsides  and  en¬ 
tourages  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  responses 
vith  consequent  greater  interpretative  awareness  and 
skill.  The  group  responses  are  eventually  spontaneous 
ind  the  therapist  makes  his  contribution  along  with  a!l 
he  others. 

L  Great  store  is  placed  on  our  relationship  with 
•arents.  There  is  a  recognition  that  at  its  minimum  it 
3  a  survival  tactic,  and  at  its  best  it  is  so  completely 
atisfying.  Without  the  full  trust  and  active  cooperation 
>f  parents,  counselling  may  miss  vital  clues  and 
codification  of  pupil  behaviour  in  general  is  therefore 
o  much  less  effective.  Presenting  symptoms  may  be 
uashed,  for  example,  by  a  repressive  regime,  but  a 
reat  deal  of  aggravation  and  vandalism  in  one  form  or 
nother  breaks  out  as  resentment  is  displaced.  Visits 
re  made  to  the  homes  whenever  possible  and  both 
arents  are  invited  to  attend  school.  Most  parents  feel 
ome  anxiety;  many  are  plainly  threatened.  This  mostly 


accounts  for  the  aggressive  behaviour  they  sometimes 
display.  We  sometimes  forget  the  obvious  and  it  is  still 
necessary  therefore  to  say  all  mothers  and  fathers 
have  been  children,  and  all  have  attended  school.  I 
am  emphasising  that  this  experience  will  colour  their 
responses  as  well  as  the  degree  to  which  they  will 
collude  with  their  offspring.  The  expertise  of  the 
Counsellor  must  resolve  these  resistances. 

The  basis  however  of  mutual  trust  and  goodwill  is 
that  that  we  both  want  the  best  for  their  child.  There  are 
very  few  parents  indeed  who  do  not  respond  to  this 
appeal.  When  this  happens  the  problem  is  to  overcome 
their  negative  view  of  authority  in  general  and  their 
attitude  to  school  in  particular.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to 
the  ignorance  of  parents,  too  often  for  comfort  it  is  the 
result  of  some  high  handed  intervention  by  teachers. 
When  they  do  not  respond,  it  means  that  the  outcome 
is  professionally  passing  out  of  our  hands,  but  these 
occasions  are  rare. 

I  go  to  great  lengths  to  make  sure  father  eventually 
attends  as  he  is  central  in  puberty  in  the  emotional 
development  of  son  or  daughter.  Is  it  because  of  con¬ 
venience  to  the  school  that  mother  is  .invited  in  and  that 
father  is  left  out  or  is  it  a  male  chauvinist  attitude  which 
always  regards  mother  as  being  responsible  for  the 
difficulties  the  child  is  manifesting!!  It  is  to  father  I  turn 
more  particularly  when  problems  of  control  and  disci¬ 
pline  are  involved.  Time  after  time  I  find  that  when  he 
finally  attends  and  I  use  his  presence  in  a  positive  con¬ 
structive  way,  there  is  a  grateful  and  spontaneous  res¬ 
ponse  to  the  involvement.  Helping  parents  emotionally 
engages  all  my  psychotherapeutic  skills,  but  I  consider 
my  time  well  spent. 

Above  all,  jn  the  interview  with  parents  first,  without 
the  presence  of  son  or  daughter,  I  develop  a  relation¬ 
ship  of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation  and  agree 
on  our  joint  strategy.  Whatever  may  be  the  intelligence 
of  the  children  they  have  an  uncanny  ability  to  find  the 
crack  and  open  up  a  gulf  between  parents  and  school 
if  they  are  given  half  a  chance. 

FRED  ROBERTS 

r  ' 


rhe  Nature  of  Pastoral  Care  in  Lewisham 
School,  Inner  London  Education  Authority 

lelen  Kiddle 


i  Lewisham  School  Pastoral  Care  is  organised  into  a 
ouse  System.  Each  House  js  called  by  the  name  of 
colour  and  my  house  is  Yellow  House.  In  the  table 
see  page  178)  you  will  see  that  there  were  214  girls 
vided  into  ten  tutor  groups.  They  were  named  in  the 
llowing  way;  Y  for  Yellow  House;  the  number  shows 
e  year  in  the  school  and  the  last  initial  is  the  first 
tter  of  the  tutor’s  surname,  e.g.  Y1P  =  Yellow  House, 
rst  Year,  Miss  Powell  was  the  tutor.  The  tutor  groups 
ere  made  up  of  Mixed  Ability  and  difficulties  were 


also  distributed  as  fairly  as  possible.  This  was  not 
always  successful  because  of  insufficient  information 
at  the  time  the  groups  were  constructed.  I  have  ex¬ 
cluded  our  Sixth  Form  girls  who  attend  a  Sixth  Form 
Centre  which  is  on  our  site  but  the  joint  responsibility 
of  Lewisham  and  two  boys’  schools,  Roger  Manwood 
and  Brockley  County.  Although  these  girls  do  not  lose 
their  links  with  their  houses,  they  have  a  Sixth  Form 
Tutor  who  looks  after  their  jnterests  and  they  have  a 
Personal  Tutor/Tutee  system  to  help  them  look  after 
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Table  showing  analysis  of  Yellow  (Y)  House’s  girl  population  from  1st  Year  (YIP)  to  5th  Year  (Y5E  and  Y5S). 


Features 

YIP 

Y2B 

Y2H 

Y3J 

Y3L 

Y4C 

Y4J 

Y4M 

Y5E 

Y5S 

Total 

Roll 

22 

24 

23 

22 

24 

18 

20 

21 

20 

20 

214 

1st  Generation  British 

1 

14 

6 

13 

18 

6 

11 

10 

11 

8 

108 

New  Immigrant 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1  Parent  Family 

4 

7 

3 

6 

10 

2 

5 

4 

7 

3 

51 

Separated  Parents 

3 

7 

2 

6 

10 

2 

5 

3  1 

6 

2 

46 

Death  of  a  Parent 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Referrals  to  Ed.  Welfare  Officer  3 

4 

6 

3 

7 

5 

7 

6 

7 

6 

54 

Chronic  Poor  Attenders 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

13 

Poor  Attenders 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

14 

Referrals  to  Social  Worker 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

21 

Referrals  to  Ed.  Psychologist 

0 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

13 

Late  entry  to  form 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

16 

Free  Dinners 

3 

6 

5 

7 

8 

3 

6 

3 

8 

3 

52 

Remedial  Help  in  School 

7 

12 

7 

8 

7 

10 

6 

5 

7 

6 

75 

Literacy  Development  (4th  & 
Option  only) 

5th 

— 

— 

Rec.  4th  yr 

2  3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

13 

Extroverted  behaviour 

5 

7 

4 

3 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

36 

Introverted  behaviour 

2 

6 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

24 

No.  of  Form  Tutors 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

— 

No.  of  House-mistresses 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

No.  of  Deputy  Heads 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

— 

No.  of  Headmistresses 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 
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their  individual  problems  and  need  for  help  or  advice. 

As  a  Housemistress  I  am  involved  with  the  general 
welfare  of  the  girls  as  well  as  their  academic  develop¬ 
ment.  Sisters  follow  one  another  into  the  same  House 
which  means  that  families  have  contact  with  only  one 
Housemistress  and  a  Tutor  per  child.  Also  involved  are 
the  two  Deputy  Heads  and  the  Headmistress  when  the 
occasion  demands.  This  means  that  liaison  with  Social 
Services  and  Education  Welfare  is  simplified  because 
of  this.  Due  to  the  internal  organisation  of  Social  Ser¬ 
vices  because  of  the  Seebohm  recommendation,  and 
Education  Welfare  changing  part  of  its  role  and  organi¬ 
sation,  in  many  cases  a  child’s  teacher  has  been  the 
most  stable  person  in  authority  who  parents  can  con¬ 
sult  or  ask  for  help. 

The  table  was  compiled  in  response  to  being  invited 
to  speak  about  Pastoral  Care  at  Goldsmiths’  College. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  the  easiest  way  to  show 
student-teachers  the  cross  section  of  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  by  some  pupils  and  the  number  of  staff  or 
cutside  workers  dealing  with  some  aspect  of  these 
difficulties.  It  was  compiled  in  the  academic  year 
1978-79  and  the  nature  of  this  year’s  Yellow  House 
might  show  slightly  different  results  overall. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  which  forms  the  student- 
eachers  pick  out  as  being  the  ones  they  think  might 
ce  difficult  to  teach.  Their  immediate  choice  is  Y2B, 
ollowed  by  Y3L  and  usually  they  mention  Y5E  as  well, 
ndeed  Y2B  and  Y3L  are  more  difficult  to  teach  be¬ 
cause  of  the  group  dynamics  but  Y5E,  which  might 
lave  proved  to  be  difficult,  has  always  been  a  stable 
ind  well-motivated  group. 

I  am  not  very  satisfied  with  the  Introverted/Extra- 
rerted  scale  and  it  was  a  personal  judgement  as  to 
i/hich  individual  should  be  categorised  as  what.  It  is 
ilso  interesting  to  note  that  age  influences  this  judge- 
nent,  and  I  decided  to  classify  them  according  to  their 
•erformance  at  the  time  of  compilation  and  not  on  past 
•erformance.  As  a  result  some  of  these  4th  and  5th 
ear  pupils  who  were  extreme  in  their  younger  years 
('ere  not  counted  on  this  chart.  I  should  also  say 
nat  some  pupils  would  qualify  in  more  than  one 
rea;  for  instance  eighteen  girls  had  a  Social  Worker 
nd  an  Education  Welfare  Officer  attached  to  their 
amilies  or  themselves. 

Liaison  with  outside  agencies  is  very  important, 
ducation  Welfare  is  responsible  for  the  attendance 
roblems  of  pupils  but  increasingly  Education  Welfare 
officers  are  being  used  for  Social  Work  within  the 
imily.  12%  of  the  children  were  extremely  poor  atten- 
ers.  Of  this  group  most  were  taken  to  court  and  may 
ave  been  taken  from  home  as  a  result.  Of  the  thirteen 
nildren,  two  were  school  refusers  and  three  borderline 
*hool  refusers.  Most  of  these  children  would  say  that 
ey  disliked  school  but  the  reasons  for  their  non- 
Itendance  often  have  more  to  do  with  home  than 
^hool. 

The  Education  Welfare  Officer  also  helps  with 
Tance  for  Uniform  Grants,  Free  School  Meals  and 
:hool  Journey  Grants.  In  most  cases  parents  and 
pusemistresses  consult  with  Education  Welfare  Offi- 
jrs  when  the  families  are  in  financial  difficulties.  A 


visit  by  the  parents  to  school  or  a  home  visit  by  the 
Education  Welfare  Officer  will  help  to  explain  the  re¬ 
quirements.  If  a  family  is  on  Social  Security  these 
payments  are  automatic,  but  for  low-paid  workers  the 
application  is  more  complicated.  The  Education  Wel¬ 
fare  used  to  have  some  money  at  its  disposal  that  it 
could  use  for  discretionary  needs  such  as  ‘neces¬ 
sitous  clothing  .  This  has  now  stopped.  Uniform  Grants 
are  given  for  the  1st,  3rd  and  5th  Year  only.  This  does 
not  always  answer  for  the  needs  of  a  girl  who  grows 
throe  inches  between  the  1st  and  3rd  Year.  If  the 
family  are  on  Social  Security  an  application  can  be 
arranged  for  extra  help,  particularly  if  Education  Wel¬ 
fare  Officers  will  help  with  advice.  The  new  category 
of  poor’  appears  to  be  the  family  who  are  just  above 
the  level  for  financial  help  and  there  are  no  ‘dis¬ 
cretionary  moneys’  that  can  be  used  in  times  of  crises. 

An  example  where  I  could  get  no  help  was  a  family 
whose  daughter  had  leukaemia.  There  were  five  daugh¬ 
ters,  four  of  whom  were  in  my  House,  with  the  usual 
teenage  interest  in  clothes.  Mother  had  to  give  up  her 
part-time  job  in  order  to  stay  with  her  sick  daughter  in 
hospital.  This  meant  that  the  ‘family  manager’  was  not 
available  at  home.  There  was  extra  nightwear,  fares  to 
hospital  for  father  and  the  other  girls.  Father  worked 
overtime  in  order  to  make  ends  meet  and  became  un¬ 
well  and  ‘snappy’  but  he  was  just  over  the  financial 
limit  for  help  and  there  was  no  way  to  make  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  this  at  a  time  of  great  family  stress. 

The  Social  Services  tend  to  be  involved  with  child¬ 
ren  who  have  large  family  problems.  Four  of  the  girls 
were  in  council  homes  of  various  kinds,  two  for  non- 
attendance  and  two  for  being  ‘beyond  care  and  control 
of  the  parent’  and  one  for  incest.  I  had  also  four  girls 
who  were  placed  in  foster-homes  and  about  whom 
Social  Workers  were  duty  bound  to  consult  with 
school.  In  some  cases  Social  Workers  are  extremely 
helpful  with  the  advice  they  can  give  but  liaison  is  often 
difficult  because  Social  Workers  have  been  very  tran¬ 
sitory. 

Referrals  to  the  Education  Psychologist  come  from 
Tutor  and  House  staff.  From  the  House  there  were 
fourteen  referrals,  seven  of  whom  showed  disruptive 
behaviour,  six  showed  introverted  behaviour  and  twelve 
had  learning  difficulties  of  some  kind.  Of  these,  two 
have  been  referred  elsewhere,  one  to  an  Education 
Subnormal  school  and  one  to  a  Day  school  for  the 
Maladjusted;  in  both  cases  it  took  over  eighteen 
months  to  get  a  placement  and  both  girls  caused 
serious  disturbance  within  their  classes.  In  one  case 
the  gjrl  was  clearly  an  able  girl  failing  to  attend  or 
live  up  to  her  potential.  There  were  four  recommen¬ 
dations  for  off-site  Tutorial  classes  where  a  small 
group  of  children  who  had  difficulties  in  behaviour 
received  special  help  from  a  Tutor.  In  all  these  cases 
work  had  to  be  done  both  by  Education  Psychologist  and 
school  staff  to  allay  the  fears  of  girls  and  their  parents. 
These  were  very  delicate  areas  in  people’s  private  lives 
and  they  needed  help  to  adjust  to  them.  Jean  was  a  girl 
referred  for  extreme  reading  difficulties  and  when 
tested  was  found  to  be  borderline  ESN.  She  was 
tested  in  her  Second  Year  at  school  but  she  was  well- 
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motivated  and  really  wanted  to  stay.  During  her  4th 
Year  she  showed  signs  of  physical  stress.  She  was  sick 
and  took  days  off  school.  The  pressure  of  CSE 
examination  work  was  proving  difficult  for  her.  In  order 
to  be  sure  her  mother  took  her  to  the  family  doctor 
who  sent  her  to  hospital  for  tests.  She  went  for  a 
second  set  of  neurological  tests  and  a  report  was  sent 
to  the  doctor  who  asked  Jean  and  her  mother  to  visit 
her.  She  told  Jean  not  to  expect  to  gain  any  ex¬ 
aminations,  jn  fact  not  to  push  herself  because  she 
would  fail  them.  All  the  confidence-building  and  work 
done  by  school  had  to  be  reassessed.  Fortunately  Jean 
was  a  well-balanced  girl  and  her  mother  wanted  her 
to  try  and  we  managed  to  alleviate  her  timetable  by 
arranging  some  work  experience  on  a  part-time  basis. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  house,  48%,  have  parents 
who  come  from  elsewhere  than  Great  Britain,  mainly 
from  the  West  Indies.  There  are  a  number  of  problems 
here  mainly  because  these  children  are  almost  between 
cultures.  They  have  not  the  culture  of  the  West  Indies, 
except  as  a  second-hand  experience  and  their  parents 
are  not  always  able  to  adjust  to  the  expectations  of 
this  society.  There  are  some  conflicts  between  the 
generations  and  between  the  home  and  school.  It 
needs  much  liaison  and  talking  to  achieve  enough 
compromise  for  these  children  to  get  a  fair  deal  from 
the  system. 

Medical  problems  also  need  counselling.  Susan  at 
15+  years  had  a  re-occurrence  of  serious  epileptic 
fits  after  seven  years.  She  missed  her  ‘mock’  examina¬ 
tions  because  of  adjustments  to  her  drugs  in  hospital. 
She  now  had  to  face  CSE  and  GCE  ‘O’  level  examina¬ 
tions  still  not  properly  controlled  and  on  a  very  strong 
dosage  of  drugs.  She  also  found  that  she  could  not 
apply  for  her  original  choice  of  job  which  was  un¬ 
suitable  for  an  epileptic.  In  this  case,  her  father  worked 
abroad  a  great  deal  and  mother  needed  help  and  sup¬ 
port.  Liaison  between  school  and  hospital  was  helpful 
and  the  school  agreed  to  take  Susan  into  the  Sixth 
Form  which  should  give  her  a  breathing  space  of  a 
year.  There  are  two  epileptics,  one  thyroid  illness,  one 
cystic  fibrosis,  two  girls  who  have  had  non-malignant 
lumps  in  their  breasts,  three  severe  asthmatics,  three 
enretics,  one  case  of  glandular  fever,  three  girls  who 
have  had  serious  leg  or  hip  operations,  a  large- number 
of  girls  with  impaired  eyesight  —  many  of  whom  are 
reluctant  to  wear  glasses  —  and  quite  a  number  with 
some  deafness. 

About  25%  of  the  girls  come  from  one-parent  homes. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  of  them  needed  counselling 
or  help,  many  of  their  homes  being  run  successfully 
and  the  children  being  reasonably  well-adjusted.  Some¬ 
times  financial  and  legal  advice  is  sought  by  parents 
and  jt  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  give  out  addresses  or 


forms  where  further  help  can  be  obtained.  In  some 
cases  where  there  has  been  bereavement,  separation 
or  a  final  divorce,  children  often  need  someone  to  talk 
with  who  is  outside  the  family  and,  under  some  circum¬ 
stances,  this  can  be  a  while  after  the  event. 

The  Housemistress  has  a  role  to  play  in  seeing  that 
the  child’s  academic  career  continues  as  smoothly 
as  possible.  This  means  seeing  to  the  everyday  disci¬ 
pline  which  builds  up  an  early  contact  with  some 
parents.  Contact  is  aiso  necessary  with  tutors  and 
Year  Heads,  who  have  specific  administrative  duties 
such  as  liaison  with  Primary  schools,  3rd  Year  choices, 
the  overseeing  of  4th  Year  options  and  Careers  in  the 
5th  Year.  Tutors  and  Housemistresses  help  girls  to 
choose  appropriate  subjects  (where  option  choices 
appear)  in  conjunction  with  the  Year  Heads,  Deputy 
Head  and  the  Headmistress. 

The  Remedial  Department  works  on  a  withdrawal 
system  of  children  from  the  tutor  group  for  work  on  an 
individual  or  small  group  level.  Remedial  help  is 
offered  to  all  girls  with  Reading  Ages  under  9  years 
and  6  months.  The  amount  of  help  given  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  disability  of  the  pupil.  This  help  was  given  to 
approximately  35%  of  the  house,  but  fortunately  only 
6%  required  help  jn  the  4th  and  5th  Year.  The  help: 
is  then  given  in  the  form  of  a  Literacy  Development: 
option  and  is  a  non-examination  option.  The  time  can 
be  used  for  these  pupils  to  complete  the  project  work: 
that  is  set  in  other  examination  subjects. 

In  the  5th  Year  there  is  a  group  of  girls  who  are: 
recommended  for  a  special  link  course  with  the  local: 
Further  Education  College.  This  Bridging  Course  is  fori 
pupils  who  are  finding  fourth  year  courses  difficult.  It 
is  not  intended  for  disruptive  or  poor  attending  pupils i 
but  for  girls  who  have  lost  heart.  They  have  a  basic: 
core  of  CSE  examinations  and  various  course  ‘tasters’ 
at  the  college,  so  that  they  can  find  out  if  there  is  a 
further  training  they  would  be  suitable  for  and  would 
like  to  do. 

Recommendations  to  Careers  Officers  and  overlook-: 
ing  of  references  are  some  of  the  last  services  done 
for  the  girls  in  our  care. 

The  Housemistress’s  role  is  one  that  permeates  into 
all  areas  of  a  child’s  school  and  often  their  home  life. 
This  emphasis  on  the  child’s  development  as  a  person 
was  extremely  late  in  coming.  Education  has  been 
subject  to  pendulum  swings,  and  at  the  moment  there 
is  a  re-emphasis  on  academic  achievements.  It  would 
be  a  pity  if  the  excellent  pastoral  care  and  counselling: 
that  goes  on  in  so  many  schools  should  be  under-: 
valued,  neglected  and  allowed  to  die.  It  would  be  a 
loss  to  children  and  families  alike. 

HELEN  KIDDLE 


(Editorial  Note:  all  characters  referred  to  in  case-studies  are  ficticious.) 
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Secondary  Schools:  Pioneers  in  the 
Counselling  Movement 

Audrey  Newsome 


Counselling  in  schools  holds  an  important 
and  pioneering  place  in  the  growth  of  a  new 
social  movement  which  began  to  accelerate 
in  the  1960’s. 

The  initiative  of  the  National  Association  of 
Mental  Health  in  forming  a  working  party  to 
look  at  ways  jn  which  a  more  positive  ap¬ 
proach  might  be  taken  jn  schools  to  improve 
mental  health  and  prevent  breakdown,  coin¬ 
cided  with  a  new  move  towards  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  comprehensive  education  into  the 
secondary  education  system.  The  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  working  party  that  there  should 
be  training  courses  established  in  universi¬ 
ties  to  prepare  specially  selected  teachers  to 
become  counsellors,  resulted  jn  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  one-year  counselling  courses  in  the 
Departments  of  Education  at  Keele  and 
Reading  Universities,  and  other  courses  fol¬ 
lowed  in  their  wake. 

Although  staff  in  education  in  Britain  have 
always  prided  themselves  on  the  quality  of 
thejr  pastoral  care  and,  indeed,  justifiably 
continue  to  do  so,  never  before  had  so  much 
attention  been  given  to  an  examination  of  the 
way  in  which  staff  specially  trained  might 
contribute  to  the  better  education  of  pupils. 
The  focus  of  their  training,  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  behaviour  of  young  people  and  of 
methods  enabling  them  to  make  decisions 
and  choices  and  deal  with  developmental 
tasks,  put  them  in  a  unique  position  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  these  sorts  of  considerations.  The 
introduction  of  counsellors  to  the  educational 
scene  caused  many  schools  to  rethink  the 
needs  of  pupils  and  to  restructure  both  the 
curriculum  and  the  pastoral  care  systems  they 
employed. 

Other  Contributors  to  the  Counselling 
Movement 

fhere  were,  however,  other  contributors  to 
'his  new  social  movement.  The  National 
nstitute  of  Industrial  Psychology  was  an  im¬ 


portant  pioneer  jn  the  1920’s  and  later.  Its 
staff  developed  a  methodology  for  the  giving 
of  vocational  guidance  which  influenced  the 
work  of  careers  advisers  in  local  authorities, 
schools  and  employment  services  nationally. 
Its  methodologies  had  greater  relevance  to 
the  more  stable  occupational  structure  of 
society  in  those  early  days,  where  people 
‘knew  thejr  place’,  but  their  research  in  psy¬ 
chometrics,  and  in  methods  of  assessment, 
did  much  to  contribute  to  an  awareness  of 
individual  differences  and  the  need  to  cater 
for,  and  to  value,  and  nurture  those  differen¬ 
ces. 

The  National  Marriage  Guidance  Council, 
now  more  than  40  years  old,  has  been,  and 
is,  an  important  influence  on  the  counselling 
movement.  Their  educational  work,  both  with 
groups  of  teachers  and  directly  with  young 
people,  demonstrates  thejr  belief  in  using 
constructive  educational  means  to  develop 
healthy  relationships  and  prevent  misunder¬ 
standings,  distress  and  marital  breakdown. 

Without  elaborating  to  the  lengths  that 
would  be  needed  to  do  justice  to  their  in¬ 
fluence,  it  is  important  to  mention  the  part 
some  key  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  of  the  church  also,  played  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  counselling  movement. 

The  Effect  of  Change 

The  introduction  of  counselling  courses  in 
the  1960’s,  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of 
some  of  us  who  are  stjll  counselling  in  edu¬ 
cational  settings,  must  now  be  put  in  the 
context  of  very  rapid  technological  and  social 
changes  which  have  fractured  the  world  of 
work  and  attacked  the  world  of  education  in 
ways  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  jn  the  60’s.  The 
prevailing  ethos  of  the  early  sixties  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  age  of  affluence  in 
which  Macmillan  advocated  that  we  should 
not  forget  the  needy  in  society,  and  in  par- 
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ticular  the  elderly,  made  the  famous  state¬ 
ment  ‘You’ve  never  had  jt  so  good’.  It  was  a 
time  when  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  from 
the  local  authority  secondment  on  full  salary 
to  add  a  further  qualification  in  education.  It 
was  also  a  time  when  innovation  in  schools, 
even  jf  it  cost  money,  was  approved  and  ap¬ 
plauded.  Jt  was  not  difficult  to  approve  and 
attempt  to  implement  Dr  Williamson’s  often 
quoted  statement,  ‘Freedom  of  choice  of 
education  and  work  is  now  recognised  as  not 
merely  an  academic  necessity  but  a  personal 
necessity  for  affording  the  individual  the 
means  of  unfolding  his  full  capacities  and 
potentialities’. 

The  present  day  presents  a  drastically 
different  picture.  Frighteningly  large  numbers 
of  unemployed  young  people  with  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  finding  a  job,  due  to  no  fault  of  their 
own,  make  us  rethink  the  purposes  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  a  world  almost  totally  unpredictable, 
occupationally,  economically,  politically  and 
socially.  Counselling  services  jn  such  circum¬ 
stances  must  take  on  new  dimensions,  too. 
Accountability  and  cost  effectiveness  are  re¬ 
latively  new  concepts  in  education,  culled 
as  they  are  from  the  business  world.  The 
criteria  for  evaluation  are,  however,  much 
more  difficult  to  define  and  measure  than  the 
profits  in  a  company’s  trading  accounts  and 
balance  sheet,  yet  increasingly  educators  are 
called  to  account  for  their  efforts  to  prepare 
young  people  for  the  world  in  which  they  will 
live,  until  well  into  the  next  millenium.  If 
education  is  about  the  transmission  of  the 
values  of  society  as  well  as  the  preparation 
of  young  people  for  even  the  next  stage  in 
their  lives  immediately  past  full-time  educa¬ 
tion,  those  employed  within  schools  face  an 
impossible  task  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
whipping-boys  of  society  as  they  fail  to  pre¬ 
pare  thejr  charges  adequately  for  an  almost 
totally  unpredictable  world.  Those  employing 
young  people  on  leaving  full-time  education 
ask  for  a  collection  of  achievements,  skills 
and  qualities,  and  not  only  expect  educational 
institutions  to  provide  these  but  also,  in¬ 
creasingly,  to  share  jn  the  pre-selection  of 
suitable  people  to  fill  particular  vacancies.  At 
the  same  time,  we  know  that  in  the  wealth- 
producing  sector  of  society,  to  be  efficient  we 
need  fewer,  not  more,  employees.  To  create 


more  jobs  jn  that  sector  is  likely  to  affect 
adversely  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole. 
Yet  the  voices  whjch  sound  loudest  about 
what  educators  should  do  seem  to  come  from 
precisely  that  sector.  It  js  they  who  advocate 
most  strongly  that  courses  should  be  ‘vo¬ 
cational’  in  their  orientation,  yet  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  determine  the  manpower  needs 
for  a  particular  company  for  as  little  as  twelve 
months  ahead. 

What,  then,  of  the  vocationally  qualified 
young  person  who  has  been  trained  jn  the 
expectation  of  implementing  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  only  to  find  that  the  employment  scene 
has  changed  in  the  meantime  and  he  is  now 
superfluous  to  need? 

Problems  of  Communication 

In  this  post-technological  age,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  greatest  problems  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  are  not  scientific  and  technological 
but  human,  and  in  particular  those  of  com¬ 
munication.  As  institutions  have  grown  in 
size,  management  consultants  have  devised 
flow-charts  to  relate  to  the  institution.  So  far, 
insufficient  attention  has  been  paid,  both  in 
education  and  at  work,  to  the  development  of 
communication  skills  to  enable  individuals  ! 
and  groups  to  function  more  efficiently  in 
their  position  on  the  flow-chart,  and  socially. 

An  even  greater  problem  must  be  faced  if 
we  are  to  enable  individuals  to  find  a  satis-  i 
factory  place  in  society  which  will  enable 
them  to  feel  a  sense  of  fulfilment  and  respect 
for  themselves,  without  access  to  any  tra¬ 
ditional  form  of  paid  employment. 

The  Need  for  Collaboration  in  Counselling 

The  problems  are  of  such  an  order  that  no 
single  institution  can  possibly  alone  provide 
the  answers.  The  Manpower  Services  Com¬ 
mission  has  battled  long  and  hard  to  produce 
jobs,  but  their  fight  is  against  impossible  odds 
as  the  figure  of  unemployment  in  Britain 
steadily  rises.  Schools  are  under  pressure  to 
revamp  their  curricula  at  a  time  when  public 
expenditure  cuts  make  it  impossible  to  res¬ 
pond  flexibly  to  the  need.  Secondment,  which 
was  once  encouraged,  is  now  an  exceptional 
privilege  and  school  counselling  is  in  danger 
of  falling  victim  to  economies  precisely  at  a 
time  when  its  contribution  to  at  least  a  partial 
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solution  of  the  problems  is  most  needed.  As 
specialists  jn  the  understanding  of  behaviour, 
of  human  growth  and  development,  and  in 
methods  of  decision-making  and  problem¬ 
solving,  such  professionals  are  equipped  to 
enable  pupils  to  cope  with  change  and  find 
creative  ways  of  living  in  this  complex  and 
insecure  world. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  enlightened  adminis¬ 
trators  will  recognise  their  value  and  not  allow 
the  role  of  the  counsellor  to  be  sacrificed  just 
when  it  is  most  needed. 

The  Growth  of  the  British  Association  for 
Counselling 

It  is  significant  that  the  Counselling  move¬ 
ment  has  been  born  of  change  and  has 
recently  itself  undergone  very  considerable 
change.  The  Standing  Conference  for  the 
Advancement  of  Counselling  was  inaugurated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Council 
of  Social  Service  in  1971  and,  as  such  its 
membership  consisted  of  a  collection  of  or¬ 
ganisational  members  all  of  whom  were  an¬ 
xious  to  advance  the  case  of  counselling.  By 
1977,  it  was  clear  that,  jn  order  to  develop 
in  response  to  growing  needs,  the  organisa¬ 
tion  itself  had  to  change,  and  in  1978  the 
Standing  Conference  became  The  British 
Association  for  Counselling.  The  Association 
provides  a  focus  for  al]  who  are  interested  in 
advancing  standards  in  counselling,  whether 
they  are  individuals  or  groups,  paid  workers 
or  volunteers,  full-time  or  part-time  counsel¬ 
lors,  or  people  interested  in  learning  more 
about  counselling  and  counselling  skills. 

The  Association  presently  comprises  7 
divisions: 

Student  Counselling 
Counselling  in  Educational  Settings 
Counselling  in  Medical  Settings 
Youth  Counselling 
Counselling  at  Work 
Pastoral  Counselling 
Family/Personal/Marital/Sexual 
Counselling 
Its  objectives  are: 

(a)  to  promote  and  provide  education  and 
training  for  counsellors  working  in  either 
professional  or  voluntary  settings,  whet¬ 
her  full  or  part-time,  with  a  view  to  rais¬ 
ing  the  standards  of  counselling  for  the 


benefit  of  the  community,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  of  those  who  are  the  recipients 
of  counselling; 

(b)  to  advance  the  education  of  the  public 
in  the  part  that  counselling  can  play 
generally,  and  in  particular  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  members  of  society 
whose  development  and  participation  in 
society  is  impaired  by  mental,  physical 
or  social  handicap  or  disability. 

The  most  recent  development  in  BAC,  and 
one  which  had  not  been  anticipated  would 
start  as  quickly,  nor  develop  so  fast,  is  that 
of  regional  branches.  These  have  grown  up 
in  response  to  the  local  need  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  or  interested  in  the  practice  of 
counselling,  to  obtain  support  for  their  work 
and  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  skills. 
Many  counsellors,  .including  school  coun¬ 
sellors,  work  in  considerable  isolation  and 
find  it  difficult  to  cope  without  being  able  to 
share  discussion  of  professional  problems 
without  breaking  confidentiality.  School  coun¬ 
sellors  have  much  to  contribute,  not  only  to 
the  educational  divisions  of  BAC  but  also  to 
the  branches.  They  have  also  a  great  deal 
to  gain  by  learning  from  others  in  different 
settings,  who  are  either  engaged  in  coun¬ 
selling  or  who  share  common  concerns. 

In  his  book  ‘Future  Shock’,  Toffler  predic¬ 
ted  that  ‘in  order  to  tide  millions  of  people 
over  the  difficult  transitions  they  are  likely 
to  face,  we  shal]  need  to  “deputize”  large 
numbers  of  people  .in  the  professional  com¬ 
munity  —  businessmen,  students,  teachers, 
workers,  and  others,  to  serve  as  “crisis  coun¬ 
sellors”.’  He  predicts  that  they  will  need  to 
be  experts,  not  in  the  conventional  disci¬ 
plines  of  psychology  or  health,  but  in  under¬ 
standing  and  helping  people  with  the  special 
transitional  problems  which  will  be  forced 
on  them  as  a  result  of  the  fracturing  of  tra¬ 
ditional  expectations  of  work  and  family  life. 

This  is  already  happening,  as  the  member¬ 
ship  of  BAC  testifies. 

In  crossing  institutional  barriers  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  opportunity  at  conferences  and 
workshops  for  those  interested  in  counselling 
to  learn  from  one  another,  BAC  affords  some 
chance  for  developing  appropriate  and  crea¬ 
tive  ways  of  meeting  human  needs.  It  has 
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become  an  organisation  through  which 
government  departments  can  tap  a  great  deal 
of  opinion  and  expertise.  Its  potential  in¬ 
fluence  is  great,  and  it  provides  for  those  in 
education  an  important  forum  for  voicing 
opinion  and  hearing  the  views  of  colleagues 
and  of  those  in  other  settings. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  counselling 
contribution  to  the  healthy  development  of 
society  be  recognised  and  supported  parti¬ 
cularly  now  ]n  our  secondary  schools.  The 
pioneering  work  of  relatively  few  trained 
counsellors  has  had  profound  effect  in  the 
past  fifteen  years,  and  is  needed  now  more 


than  ever.  It  may  need  to  take  new  directions, 
but  it  must  continue  to  exercise  its  influence 
even  more  strongly. 

AUDREY  NEWSOME 
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Counselling  in  the  Primary  School 

Dorothy  Sisterson 


The  counsellor  in  education  is  broadly  de- 
fined  by  Milner  as  ‘one  who  has  interper¬ 
sonal  skills  and  understanding  in  a  relation¬ 
ship  to  help  a  student  to  resolve  those  prac¬ 
tical  and  personal  difficulties  which  arise  from 
his  particular  developmental  problems.’  (1 ) 
The  British  educational  tradition  has  assumed 
that  all  teachers  accept  these  responsibilities 
of  pastoral  care  towards  all  their  pupils, 
getting  to  know  them  as  individuals  and  at¬ 
tentive  to  their  personal  needs  for  help  and 
guidance.  As  such  guidance  activities  have 
always  been  an  important  aspect  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  most  school  teachers.  This  has  always 
been  particularly  true  in  the  primary  school 
where  the  teacher  has  been  concerned  with 
the  developmental  needs  of  all  the  pupils  in 
her  care,  and  where  the  educational  pro¬ 
gramme  has  been  ‘child-centred.’ 

Apart  from  the  responsibility  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  social  development  of  the  group 
of  children  in  their  classes,  many  teachers  are 
at  times  faced  with  problems  of  individual 
children  showing  behavioural  or  emotional 
disorders,  or  children  struggling  with  educa¬ 
tional  handicaps  resulting  from  unfavourable 
environmental  factors.  Recommendations (2) 
for  schools  to  provide  educational  program¬ 
mes  to  compensate  for  these  deficiencies 


indicate  the  need  to  increase  contact  bet¬ 
ween  home  and  school,  and  therefore  more 
responsibility  is  placed  upon  the  teacher  who 
is  expected  to  establish  this  work.  However, 
as  Bolger(3)  indicates,  when  teachers  be¬ 
come  more  aware  of  individual  differences 
they  also  begin  to  recognise  the  limitations  of 
their  own  initial  training  which  has  not  in  the 
past  provided  them  with  the  skills  or  exper¬ 
tise  to  diagnose  effectively  personal  and 
social  problems,  or  establish  and  develop 
remedial  programmes.  There  is  evidence  to 
suggest  that  compensatory  programmes  alone 
will  not  eradicate  the  stressful  situations 
which  can  inhibit  learning  (4).  If  individual 
children  are  to  be  helped  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  may  delay  their  educational 
and  personal  development  they  cannot  be 
viewed  in  isolation  from  their  parents.  A  full 
appraisal  of  the  difficulties  encountered  will 
be  necessary  before  teachers  and  parents 
can  reach  some  cooperative  resolution  to  re¬ 
duce  their  effect.  To  meet  these  increasing 
demands  adequately  is  an  almost  impossible 
task  in  the  present  situation  for  the  teacher 
without  specialist  help  or  further  training.  The 
growing  concern  for  a  closer  and  more  active 
involvement  by  the  school  in  child  care  es¬ 
tablishes  the  need  for  a  trained  specialist, 
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competent  in  the  professional  skills  required 
to  assess  objectively  the  situations,  and  able 
to  develop  close  working  relationships  with 
Dther  agencies.  Discussions  concerned  with 
:he  preventive  aspects  of  physical  and  mental 
wealth  focus  on  an  early  identification  of  the 
problem  and  it  would  therefore  seem  appro¬ 
priate  for  a  guidance  specialist,  or  counsellor 
o  work  at  the  primary  as  well  as  the  secon¬ 
dary  stages  of  education. 

Our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
ipplication  of  the  theories  of  child  develop¬ 
ment  help  us  to  recognise  that  social,  emo- 
ional,  physical  and  intellectual  development 
5  a  continuous  and  interacting  process  which 
toes  not  fit  neatly  into  the  existing  educa- 
ional  system,  because  children  not  only  grow 
ind  develop  at  different  rates  but  are  sub¬ 
bed  to  varying  environmental  influences 
/hich  are  outside  the  school’s  control.  If  we 
re  concerned  with  a  child-centred  approach 
d  learning  we  cannot  provide  a  relevant  edu- 
ational  programme  without  taking  into  ac- 
ount  the  child’s  total  learning  environment, 
nd  this  must  acknowledge  a  closer  working 
Dlationship  with  parents  through  a  guidance 
rogramme  extended  into  the  community. 

The  organisational  context  in  which  a  par- 
cular  guidance  programme  was  established 
nd  developed  has  been  described  else- 
jhere(5).  It  was  seen  as  a  method  of  de- 
?Ioping  systematic  interaction  between  the 
Dhool  and  home  with  the  purpose  of  helping 
sachers  and  parents  towards  a  closer  under- 
anding  and  concern  for  the  individual,  edu- 
ational  needs  of  the  children  in  their  care, 
ijs  concern  did  not  ignore  the  overall  wel- 
re  of  each  child  and  consequently  the  coun¬ 
cilor  was  involved  in  liaison  work  with  a 
ide  variety  of  statutory  and  voluntary  agen¬ 
ts  which  provided  the  opportunity  for  re- 
rral  and  support  work,  and  on  occasion, 
volved  the  appropriate  class  teacher  in 
j  Iti-d  isci  pi  inary  case  conferences  for  par- 
ular  children.  The  counsellor  became  an 
ermediate  referral  point  for  teachers  to 
eck  whether  or  not  they  were  diagnosing 
cblems  accurately.  This  provided  the  op- 
rtunity  to  discuss  whether  or  not  the  dis- 
ders  were  part  of  the  individual’s  normal 
velopment,  and  if  not  what  referrals  could 
initiated.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  follow¬ 


ing  example.  A  young  teacher  with  a  first  year 
junior  class  became  concerned  about ‘Susan’, 
(not  her  real  name)  a  bright  child  who 
seemed  to  be  changing  from  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated  individual,  capable  and  interested  in 
her  activities  to  one  who  was  not  keen  to 
complete  her  work  and  was  unwilling  to  use 
the  abilities  which  the  teacher  felt  she  had 
identified.  Discussions  revealed  that  Susan 
no  longer  enjoyed  being  competent  in  her 
work  because  at  home  she  was  always  being 
chosen  to  do  the  shopping,  when  she  would 
rather  play  with  her  friends.  Prolonged  ob¬ 
servation  in  a  variety  of  situations  made  the 
teacher  concerned  about  the  child’s  under¬ 
achievement  and  she  asked  the  counsellor  to 
make  a  home  visjt  to  see  jf  anything  could 
be  done  to  help.  Susan’s  mother  had  three 
other  children,  but  Susan  was  not  only  the 
youngest  but  the  brightest  in  the  family  and 
sent  to  do  the  errands  because  her  mother 
knew  she  would  bring  the  correct  change 
home:  the  mother  was  aware  that  this  often 
prevented  Susan  from  playing  with  her  friends 
but  had  not  thought  too  much  about  it, 
although  she  was  aware  of  a  growing  reluc¬ 
tance  and  moodiness  whenever  such  requests 
were  made.  Discussions  with  Susan  revealed 
that  she  wanted  to  be  like  her  sisters  and  did 
not  enjoy  being  the  ‘clever  girl.’  With  the 
supportive  attention  of  the  class  teacher,  and 
a  gradual  cooperation  of  the  mother,  with  the 
counsellor  Susan  was  encouraged  to  accept 
and  use  her  own  abilities  and  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  herself  jn  both  the  school  as 
well  as  the  home  situation. 

Miller  recognises  the  difficulties  involved  in 
attempting  to  improve  the  interaction  between 
school  and  home  since  It  will  inevitably  aim 
to  change  the  attitudes  of  some  parents  who 
‘discriminate  against  their  own  children  un¬ 
wittingly,  in  the  matter  of  educational  op¬ 
portunity’ (6).  However  these  difficulties  are 
not  insurmountable  since  parents  are  interes¬ 
ted  in  their  children’s  development,  but  as 
educators  we  need  to  remember  that  this  is 
also  related  to  the  parental  understanding  of 
children’s  needs  which,  at  times  may  be 
rather  limited.  The  Plowden  Report  noted  that 
‘we  have  lagged  behind  some  other  countries 
in  providing  guidance  for  parents’ (7);  the 
preparation  and  training  of  the  school  coun- 
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sellor  js  a  step  towards  a  professional  ap¬ 
proach  to  guidance  in  this  country.  The 
counsellor  is  in  the  position  of  being  able  to 
interpret  the  purpose  of  educational  activity 
to  the  parent,  and  initiate  programmes  which 
will  answer  some  of  the  questions  most  fre¬ 
quently  asked  in  a  given  school’s  community. 
This  demands  cooperation  and  understanding 
of  staff  as  well  as  parents. 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  parents  expres¬ 
sed  varying  degrees  of  understanding  and 
concern  was  reading.  The  school  was  cer¬ 
tainly  conscious  of  the  deprived  opportunities 
for  such  activity  in  the  community.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  remedial  teacher  parents 
were  invited  to  school  to  hear  about  the  work 
he  undertook  with  the  remedial  reading 
groups,  and  to  be  shown  the  wide  range  of 
reading  materials  and  activities  which  were 
encouraged  throughout  the  school.  The  as¬ 
sortment  of  work  cards  made  by  the  teachers 
to  supplement  the  published  provision  stimu¬ 
lated  informal  discussions  between  parents 
and  teachers  and  gave  the  opportunity  to 
clarify  perceptions  about  useful  activities  the 
parents  could  engage  in  with  their  children 
to  support  the  work  of  the  school.  Super¬ 
ficially  this  account  would  appear  to  be  the 
type  of  exercise  in  which  many  schools  are 
engaged.  However  what  is  not  so  easy  to 
illustrate  is  the  amount  of  anxiety  expressed 
by  both  teachers  and  parents  before  this 
exercise  could  take  place.  The  remedial 
teacher  envisaged  a  lecture  approach;  the 
teachers  were  anxious  about  parents  teach¬ 
ing  their  children  to  read,  and  were  also  afraid 
of  potential  criticism.  What  emerged  from 
this  event  was  a  greater  recognition  of  the 
professional  skill,  competence  of  the  teachers 
by  the  parents,  and  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  parents  by  the  teachers.  What 
the  parents  expect  from  the  educational  ser¬ 
vice  can  vary  considerably  from  one  area  to 
another  and  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
their  own  educational  level  and  home  cir¬ 
cumstances  (8).  Children  reflect  the  family 
atmosphere,  and  where  the  importance  of 
academic  achievement  is  stressed  by  most 
families,  the  school  will  undoubtedly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  foster  this  interest.  Conversely,  in 
some  areas,  parents  may  assume  that  the 
child’s  education  can  be  delegated  com¬ 


pletely  to  the  school  since  this  is  jts  prime 
function.  As  the  Plowden  Report  stated 
‘People  tend  to  accept  what  they  know  anc 
do  not  demand  things  they  have  not  ex 
perienced.’(9) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  highly 
technological  society  makes  increasing  de 
mands  upon  people  of  all  abilities  not  onl} 
on  the  general  level  of  competence  in  the 
basic  skills  of  reading,  writing  and  numeracy 
but  on  the  level  of  social  skills  which  enable 
adjustments  to  be  made  when  working  ir 
larger  and  more  complex  organisations 
Rapidly  changing  times  increase  the  pres 
sures  of  daily  life  and  require  a  better  in 
formed  people:  learning  the  skills  and  tech 
niques  which  enable  such  adjustments  to  be 
made  depends  upon  the  provisions  made 
within  the  educational  system  and  must  ex 
tend  beyond  the  academic  areas  into  the 
field  of  personal  growth. 

The  school  can  take  the  initiative  in  de 
veloping  a  programme  aimed  at  generating 
this  knowledge  and  experience  through  th< 
work  undertaken  by  the  counsellor.  Througl 
establishing  this  link  between  school,  hom< 
and  community,  the  parents  will  become 
aware  of  their  ‘right  to  know  what  goes  01 
in  their  children’s  schools’  —  and  consciou 
of  the  ‘guidance  they  can  be  given  about  th< 
support  they  can  offer  the  school’ (10) 
Furthermore,  a  professional  approach  to  the 
guidance  services  should  enable  the  schoc 
to  improve  jts  function  by  meeting  the  need 
of  individual  pupils  more  successfully  througl 
parental  involvement. 

DOROTHY  SISTERSON 


Dorothy  Sisterson  is  a  Senior  Lecturer  at  the  Newcasti 
upon  Tyne  Polytechnic,  and  is  closely  involved  wit 
the  National  Association  of  Counsellors  in  Educatio 
(NACE),  a  note  about  which  appears  on  page  187. 
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NACE 

The  National  Association  of  Educational 
Counsellors  (NAEC)  was  established  in  the 
late  1960’s  by  a  group  of  teachers  who  had 
recently  completed  their  one  year  fulltime 
counselling  courses  at  Reading  and  Keele 
Universities.  The  intention  was  to  provide 
orofessional  support  and  extension  of  coun¬ 
selling  skills  via  short  courses  and  con¬ 
ferences  which  would  keep  the  members 
actively  involved  in  the  discussion  of  key 
ssues  fundamental  to  the  development  of 
counselling  in  Britain.  This  function  extended 
nto  one  of  dissemination  via  regional  courses 
and  conferences  organised  by  active  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  association  in  the  north-east  and 
south-west,  since  in  the  early  days  this  was 
he  only  available  source  of  support  and 
raining.  A  variety  of  institutions  and  organ¬ 
isation  now  offer  wider  opportunities  for  se- 
ective  skill  development  while  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  &  Science  jn  their  short 
courses  provide  the  framework  for  a  broader 
and  more  rigorous  appraisal  of  current  de¬ 
velopments  which  are  applicable  to  both 
rainers  and  practitioners.  The  production  of 
a  Journal  entitled  The  Counsellor  provides 
he  opportunity  for  trainers  and  practitioners 
o  disseminate  their  knowledge  and  ex- 
aerience  to  a  wider  public.  The  alteration  of 
he  name  to  the  National  Association  of 
Counsellors  in  Education  (NACE)  in  1972  was 
in  attempt  to  recognise  the  changing  needs 
)f  members,  many  of  whom  were  involved  in 
i  wide  range  of  activities  associated  with 
counselling  in  schools  and  colleges  without 
necessarily  being  designated  a  counsellor. 

).  SISTERSON 


OBITUARY:  NICHOLAS  KING  HARRIS 

It  is  not  only  old  pupils  of  St  Christopher,  Letchworth 
who  will  have  learnt  with  sorrow  of  the  recent  death 
in  a  road  accident  of  its  Headmaster  Nicholas  King 
Harris,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  The  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1915,  and  is  thus  one  of  the  earliest  English 
coeducational  boarding  schools  in  the  so-called  ‘pro¬ 
gressive’  movement,  doing  pioneer  work  in  parent- 
teacher  co-operation,  in  international  outlook,  in  co¬ 
education,  in  pupils’  self-government,  in  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  discipline  and  punishment,  in  the  break¬ 
down  of  academic  ‘subject’  barriers,  and  in  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  competition  as  an  incentive  to  learning. 

Like  his  father,  his  predecessor  as  Headmaster, 
Nicholas  Harris  was  a  Quaker,  but  the  school  has  never 
been  managed  by  the  Society  of  Friends  —  though  it 
aims  to  be  a  society  of  friends.  Nor,  in  spite  of  the 
linked  control  of  a  father  and  a  son  that  spanned  well 
over  half  a  century,  is  it  a  Harris  family  school  — 
though  it  aims  to  foster  the  unity  in  diversity  of  a  good 
family  group.  It  js  in  fact  a  non-profit-making  company 
having  the  legal  status  of  a  registered  educational 
charity,  and  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Governors. 
His  own  personal  style  of  leadership  has  always  lain 
not  in  commanding,  but  in  working  within  a  team  of 
colleagues  whom  he  has  appointed  for  widely  varying 
qualities  and  thereafter  completely  trusted. 

He  had  his  definite  and  strongly  held  beliefs,  but 
they  were  not  so  much  a  Credo  as  a  Vivo;  ‘I  don’t 
want  this’,  he  used  to  say,  ‘to  be  a  school  for  this  or 
that  object,  however  admirable:  I  simply  want  it  to  be  a 
good  school.’  If  anyone  had  described  him  —  perhaps 
criticized  him  —  as  eclectic,  he  would  have  accepted 
the  adjective  cheerfully,  even  with  enthusiasm. 

He  took  pleasure  in  the  sheer  mechanics  of  adminis¬ 
tration:  he  was  his  own  bursar,  managing  an  annual 
turnover  of  close  on  a  million  pounds  with  remarkable 
skill,  even  with  panache:  he  enjoyed  the  planning  and 
the  carrying  out  of  large-scale  schemes  of  building  and 
improvements  to  a  school  fabric  that  was  still  suffering, 
when  he  took  charge,  from  the  war  years;  most  of  all 
he  enjoyed  rolling  up  his  sleeves  and  taking  part  in 
these  schemes,  together  with  his  senior  pupils  who  had 
to  concede  that  he  always  worked  harder  than  any¬ 
one  else.  He  loved  outdoor  activities  of  many  kinds 

—  tree  planting,  swimming,  diving,  climbing,  gliding 
and  competitive  games.  He  leaves  what  has  recently 
been  described  as  ‘a  co-operative  community  of  learn¬ 
ing,  offering  a  complete  scheme  of  education  for  400 
pupils  between  the  ages  of  2\  years  and  18  years 
leading  to  University  entrance,  of  which  there  is  a 
good  tradition,  and  varied  forms  of  further  education’, 
after  a  life  of  service  to  —  and  unshakable  belief  in 

—  growing  children. 

REG  SNELL 
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Aspects  of  Counsellor  Training 

Douglas  Hamblin,  University  College  of  Swansea 


The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  highlight  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  training  that  current  and  past  stu¬ 
dents  have  found  to  be  significant  rather 
than  comprehensively  describe  a  training 
course.  What  students  see  as  important  may 
not  be  the  aspects  which  the  tutor  assumes 
to  be  salient,  although  in  the  present  case 
there  is  a  fair  degree  of  concordance  bet¬ 
ween  the  perspectives.  Briefly,  students 
stress: 

1.  Personal  change  which  helps  them  to 
function  more  adequately. 

2.  The  integration  of  theory  and  practice  in 
a  way  which  stimulates  constructive  self- 
evaluation. 

3.  The  development  of  innovatory  skills  which 
lead  to  constructive  system  change  which 
is  not  restricted  solely  to  the  area  of  pas¬ 
toral  care. 

4.  Their  functions  within  the  school  as  train¬ 
ers  of  colleagues. 

These  issues  are  of  concern  to  all  who  train 
counsellors  and  personnel  for  the  pastoral 
care  system  of  the  secondary  school. 

Personal  change  and  the  extension  of 
competence 

Students  desire  change  but  view  it  as  elimi¬ 
nating  the  unacceptable  parts  of  themselves 
rather  than  building  on  their  strengths.  Some 
are  unaware  of  their  potential  creativity,  and 
in  their  professional  lives  have  retreated  to  a 
stereotyped  performance  in  which,  despite 
hard  work,  they  have  underfunctioned.  To 
deal  with  this  situation,  and  create  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  growth,  a  series  of  short  intensive 
interventions  occurs  before  the  majn  aca¬ 
demic  courses  begin  in  October.  During  the 
selection  interview  candidates  were  encoura¬ 
ged  to  look  at  their  need  for  personal  de¬ 
velopment.  Continuity  between  courses  is 
provided  by  a  Briefing  Conference  in  June 
where  current  students  devise  activities.  The 
skills  and  techniques  learned  during  the  year; 


are  used  to  help  the  incoming  students.  Diffi¬ 
culties  and  stresses  are  anticipated,  anci 
coping  strategies  suggested  by  a  very  cred: 
ible  source  —  those  who  have  just  copeo 
with  the  intending  students  are  asked  to  con  : 
sider  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  withdraw 
after  finding  out  more  about  the  course. 

The  induction  course  in  the  first  week  o 
September  allows  students  to  examine  the 
style  of  thought  and  perception,  the  nature  o 
their  judgements  and,  perhaps  surprisingly 
for  teachers,  their  study  skills.  Yet  this  h 
crucial  for  autonomy  and  competence.  / 
student  who  lacks  the  skill  of  instituting  ar 
information  search  may  over-rely  on  referen¬ 
ces  provided  by  the  tutor.  These  reflect  the 
tutor’s  preferences  and  prejudices  constrain; 
ing  the  student’s  thought.  The  central  prim 
ciple  of  the  induction  course  is  that  truth  ir 
counselling,  as  elsewhere,  is  not  revelatory 
or  absolute,  but  conditional,  propositional  ant. 
relative.  It  is  made  clear  that  there  is  no  idea: 
model  of  a  counsellor  from  which  all  other: 
are  deviant.  This  can  disturb  those  who  arrivti 
‘looking  for  answers’  who  begin  to  realise  they 
will  have  to  tolerate  uncertainty. 

in  the  final  week  in  September  there  is  v. 
crash  course  in  counselling  theory  and  tech) 
niques.  This  gives  the  students  a  conceptual 
framework  from  which  they  can  develop  thei 
own  ideas.  The  fallacy  of  espousing  any  omi 
theory  or  approach  as  a  sufficient  guide  t< 
practice  becomes  more  perceptible.  Emphai 
sis  is  also  given  to  the  common  ground  in 
herent  in  different  techniques  which,  at  firs 
sight,  seem  to  have  little  in  common. 

Competence  is  increased  by  the  presens 
tation  of  a  calendar.  Students  report  that  thd 
course  is  cumulative  in  the  demands  mad<; 
upon  them,  but  that  the  calendar  allows  them 
to  plan  well  in  advance  so  that  they  can  ad; 
just  their  pacing.  Autonomy  is  enhanced  b\ 
the  presence  of  areas  of  self-directed  stud'i 
within  the  structure.  Essay  topics  within  th<! 
subject  areas  are  also  self-set. 
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The  integration  of  theory  and  practice  and 
self-evaluation 

The  core  of  the  course  is  a  phased  pro¬ 
gramme  of  practical  work  throughout  the  year 
to  which  all  lectures  and  seminars  are  closely 
related.  Individual  counselling,  parental 
counselling  and  work  with  families,  group 
guidance  and  counselling,  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  and  careers  education,  case  conferen¬ 
ces  with  teachers  in  the  practice  school  and 
innovatory  group  work  jn  such  areas  as 
achievement  motivation,  social  problems  of 
alcohol  misuse  and  the  impact  of  redundancy 
and  potential  unemployment  form  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  This  ensures  that  students  imme¬ 
diately  apply  and  test  out  the  theories  to 
which  they  are  exposed. 

It  is  interesting  that  so  many  past  students 
report  that  for  the  first  time  in  professional 
training  that  the  intellectual  skills  of  ques¬ 
tioning  assumptions,  examination  of  evidence 
and  respect  for  it  coupled  with  taking  a  diag¬ 
nostic  stance  leads  to  increased  creativity. 
Ahier  (1980)  in  describing  her  training  two 
years  later  writes,  ‘.  .  .  yet  now  my  percep¬ 
tions  are  not  of  something  that  “happened” 
and  “ended”  but  of  a  beginning.  I  see  the  pro¬ 
cess  as  one  of  “opening  doors”.  Doors  to  my 
inner  self,  so  that  I  have  access  to  greater 
self  knowledge  and  understanding  because 
of  which  I  am  able  to  open  other  doors  that 
lead  to  further  development.’  It  is  an  old  jibe 
that  teaching  is  the  most  determinedly  antj- 
intel lectual  profession,  yet  teachers  training 
as  counsellors  recognise  that  clear  thought 
is  essential  if  they  are  to  give  primacy  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils.  The  common  view  that 
pastoral  care  merely  requires  ‘the  right  kind 
of  person’  denies  the  essential  link  of  clear 
thought  with  effectively  expressed  concern. 

Self-evaluation  and  self-awareness  are 
stimulated  by  the  emphasis  on  immediate 
feedback  early  in  the  learning  process  as 
advocated  by  Bloom  (1976).  The  longer  and 
more  intense  evaluation  of  practical  work 
accompanied  by  immediate  feedback  is  seen 
by  students  as  important  in  inducing  the 
growth  they  experienced.  Self-evaluation  is 
also  encouraged  by  the  use  of  self-report 
sheets,  the  self-directed  programme  of  coun¬ 
selling  skills  development  using  close  circuit 
elevision  and  the  interaction  within  the  pro¬ 


fessional  tutorials.  These  tutorials  put  stu¬ 
dents  into  supportive  roles  with  one  another 
creating  a  climate  of  safety  within  which  an 
examination  of  motives  and  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  actions  can  be  explored. 

Innovation  and  Functioning  as  Trainers  of 
Colleagues 

Students  return  to  work  within  institutions 
where  they  will  have  to  strive  to  influence  the 
policy  and  increase  the  relevance  and  mean¬ 
ingfulness  of  what  is  offered  to  pupils.  Train¬ 
ing  which  provides  the  skills  of  management 
and  organization,  the  skills  of  training  others 
and  innovating  through  the  creation  of  mater¬ 
ials  for  use  with  a  particular  context  is  es¬ 
sential  if  developmental  counselling  and  the 
fostering  of  the  autonomy  of  the  pupil  are  not 
to  be  pious  platitudes.  Without  guidance  pro¬ 
grammes  which  examine  the  processes  of 
learning  and  interaction,  providing  essential 
skills,  pupils  may  become  locked  in  self-per¬ 
petuating  patterns  of  sterjle  behaviours,  whilst 
their  distorted  systems  of  meaning  remain 
unmodified.  Perhaps  this  is  obvious,  but  it 
may  be  just  as  true  of  the  teacher. 

Course  members  are  therefore  required  to 
invent  and  use  materials  of  a  type  that  may  be 
unfamiliar  to  them.  These  include  games,  de¬ 
cision-making  exercises,  tapes  using  social 
modelling  theory  or  which  spell  out  through 
interesting  situations  the  basic  mechanisms 
of  achievement  motivation,  fear  of  failure,  the 
attribution  of  intent  and  motive  to  others, 
stereotyping  in  interpersonal  judgement  and 
denial  of  responsibility  for  what  befalls  one. 
In  this  way,  one  takes  the  basic  psychologi¬ 
cal  processes  which  facilitate  or  hamper 
growth  and  creates  awareness  of  them  in 
adolescents. 

If  schools  are  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
both  pupils  and  teachers  constructively, 
making  the  adjustments  demanded  by  the 
move  towards  a  post-industrial  society,  then 
the  training  and  skills  of  the  counsellor  must 
be  made  available  to  ajl  teachers  within  the 
school.  The  students  report  that  they  found 
their  training  as  trainers  as  crucial.  Perhaps 
this  is  best  described  by  Williams  (1980). 
During  the  course  they  train  others,  e.g.  stu- 
dnts  undergoing  an  initial  course  of  teacher 
training,  those  training  as  educational  psy- 
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chologists  and  serving  teachers  taking  part- 
time  courses  in  pastoral  care.  In  this  way,  they 
transfer  what  they  have  learned  to  a  new 
situation.  In  the  relatively  sheltered  situation 
of  the  course  they  have  leeway  to  learn  from 
their  own  mistakes  as  they  develop  the  skills 
of  training. 

The  counsellor  is  therefore  seen  as  an 
active  change  agent  who  takes  up  a  fully 
participative  role  within  the  school.  In  retro¬ 
spect  students  stress  they  benefited  from  in¬ 
creased  understanding  of  the  links  between 
individuals’  perceptions  of  change,  effective 
innovation,  the  basic  tasks  of  the  school  and 
the  needs  of  the  pupils.  This  allows  them  to 
focus  on  what  is  self-erodjng  and  modify  it, 
and  to  support  what  is  life-enhancing  within 
the  school.  The  ‘systems’  element  in  the  train¬ 
ing  seems  to  allow  quicker  recognition  of  the 
barriers  which  impede  change.  In  conjunction 
with  the  basic  counselling  training  this  al¬ 
lows  students  to  understand  the  standpoints 
and  perspectives  of  various  groups  within  the 
school  and  avoid  unnecessarily  provoking  or 
confronting  them. 

Conclusion 

Counselling  is  seen  as  .intimately  related  to 
the  teaching  task  —  there  is  no  divorce  or 
separation!  Changes  have  to  occur  jn  relevant 
areas  of  the  pupil’s  life  space  if  healthy  de¬ 
velopment  is  to  take  place.  Hence  the  idea  of 


levels  of  counselling  as  put  forward  by  Ham¬ 
blin  (1974)  will  be  relevant. 

There  is  no  implication  that  the  proce¬ 
dures  outlined  above  are  superior  to  others. 
The  paper  merely  highlights  issues  with  which 
all  who  train  counsellors  must  .be  concerned,  ' 
showing  the  way  they  are  dealt  with  in  one 
course.  The  paths  taken  by  others  will  be 
equally  effective.  What  is  interesting  is  the 
way  these  issues  operate  to  integrate  newer 
ideas  about  school  counselling  with  the  basic  i 
values  and  principles  laid  down  in  the  last1 
decade. 
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T*h£  Development  of  Training  in  Counselling 
at  North  East  London  Polytechnic  y 


Francesca  Insklpp 


In  1972,  the  Centre  for  Studies  in  Counselling 
at  North  East  London  Polytechnic  set  up  a 
one  year  full-time  course  for  teachers,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  Diploma  in  Counselling.  The  eight 
/ears  —  and  eight  courses  —  since  then  have 
seen  many  developments  and  changes  in 
approach  and  emphasis.  Initially,  the  Diploma 
course  was  validated  by  the  University  of 
_ondon;  jt  had  been  influenced  by  the  coun¬ 
selling  courses  begun  in  1965  at  the  Universi- 
ies  of  Keele  and  Reading,  which  had  in  turn 
seen  modelled  on  the  American  concept  of  a 
:ounsellor  separate  from  teachers,  working 
n  a  Rogerian  way  (Daws  1976).  The  original 
Diploma  course  aimed  to  train  teachers  to 
eturn  to  schools  as  full-time  counsellors  and 
lad  a  strong  emphasis  on  psychological  and 
iociological  theory,  testing  and  social  ad- 
ninistration.  By  1974  it  was  becoming  ap¬ 
parent  that  relatively  few  counsellors  were 
•eing  appointed  in  schools,  while  posts  of 
esponsibility  were  being  created  in  pastoral 
are  and  guidance  systems  which  required 
raining  and  skills  similar  to  those  acquired 
n  Diploma  in  Counselling  courses.  In  1974, 
‘olytechnjc  policy  requiring  courses  to  be 
alidated  by  The  Council  for  National  Aca- 
emic  Awards  (CNAA)  allowed  the  staff  team 


ie  opportunity  to  rewrite  the  course  for  ap- 


roval  by  CNAA  and  so  to  shape  a  Diploma 
bourse  which  responded  to  and  anticipated 
ie  needs  of  schools  in  the  late  1970’s  and 
D's. 

The  present  course  aims  to  help  teachers, 
lostly  seconded,  to  return  to  schools  able 
>  use  counselling  and  interpersonal  skills  in 
variety  of  roles,  in  which  they  are  promoting 
^climate  of  positive  mental  health,  stimulating 
reventive  and  prophylactic  approaches  in- 
uding  curriculum  development,  and  facili- 
iting  the  personal  development  of  individual 
jpils.  The  teachers  selected  for  the  course 
ave  at  least  five  years  experience,  usually  in 
fccondary  schools,  good  teaching  skills,  and 


normally  have  had  considerable  contact  wjth 
the  guidance  system  of  that  school,  either  in 
positions  such  as  House  or  Year  Heads  or 
Form  Tutors  or  through  relevant  curriculum 
involvement,  perhaps  jn  careers,  social, 
moral  or  health  education.  The  course  mem- 
bers  bring  with  them  then  much  wide-ranging 
and  valuable  experience  which  is  a  shared 
resource  and  on  which  the  course  builds. 


Aims  and  objectives 

What  then  are  the  principal  aims  of  the  CNAA 
Diploma  in  Counselling  and  Pastoral  Care? 
They  are  three-fold: 

i)  students  self-development  so  that  they  are 
aware,  flexible  and  sensitive  to  their  own 
and  others  needs; 

m 

ii)  developing  teachers  who  can  see  school 
as  a  learning  community,  can  unlearn 
previous  unhelpful  approaches  and  use 
their  acquired  knowledge  and  skills  to 
help  pupils  learn;  and 

iii)  producing  teachers  who  can  identify  diffi¬ 
culties  and  initiate  change  in  order  to 
promote  the  positive  mental  health  of 
staff  and  pupils  —  a  developmental  and 
preventative  role. 

It  is  hoped  that  teachers  leaving  the  course 
can  perform  some  or  a]l  of  three  main  func¬ 
tions  —  practitioner,  consultant/agent  of 
change,  and  trainer. 

As  practitioner  they  will  need  to  be  able  to: 
1)  counsel  individuals  and  groups;  2)  design 
and  run  guidance  groups;  3)  teach  a  relevant 
curriculum  area  —  careers,  social,  moral  or 
health  education;  4)  liaise  with  relevant  help¬ 
ing  agencies  in  the  community. 

As  consultant/agent  of  change  they  will 
need:  1)  an  understanding  of  human  develop¬ 
ment  and  of  systems  and  how  they  affect  de¬ 
velopment;  2)  to  be  able  to  set  up  relation¬ 
ships  with  colleagues  and  authority;  3)  to 
act  as  facilitators  in  a  working  group  and 
work  as  a  constructive  member  of  a  task 
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group;  4)  to  understand  the  curriculum,  its 
contribution  to  individual  development  and 
positive  mental  health,  and  how  to  initiate 
change;  5)  a  knowledge  of  resources  for  rele¬ 
vant  curriculum  areas. 

As  trainer  of  staff  they  will  need:  1 )  an 
ability  to  demonstrate  counselling  qualities 
and  skills  in  relationships  with  staff  and  pu¬ 
pils;  2)  an  ability  to  define  counselling  as  a 
discrete  activity  and  relate  it  to  working  with 
individuals  and  groups  in  school;  3)  an  ability 
to  design  and  run  short  courses  to  train 
staff  in  counselling  and  interpersonal  skills. 

Rationale 

What  realistically  can  be  done  jn  one  year  to 
help  a  teacher  to  develop  the  attitudes,  skills 
and  knowledge  necessary  for  these  three 
roles?  It  presents  great  difficulties  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  use  the 
year  to  start  the  process  and  to  build  in  moti¬ 
vation  for  the  teacher  to  continue  to  work  on 
his  own  development  as  a  committed  pro¬ 
fessional. 

The  individual  development  of  the  student 
is  seen  as  paramount  to  the  course.  The  year 
away  from  their  own  schools  provides  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  stand  back  and  re-examine 
values,  beliefs,  assumptions  and  attitudes 
about  themselves,  about  other  people  and 
about  the  educational  institutions  in  which 
they  work.  This  exploration  and  the  gaining 
of  new  perspectives  is  linked  with  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  skills,  particularly  interpersonal  skills, 
which  will  enable  the  students  on  thejr  re¬ 
turn  to  school  to  identify  needs  and  work  out 
ways  to  initiate  action  to  meet  the  needs.  To 
learn  counselling  and  interpersonal  skills  and 
to  develop  qualities  of  empathy,  acceptance 
and  congruence  many  teachers  have  to  un¬ 
learn  ways  of  interacting  and  communicating 
—  this  can  be  a  very  slow  and  painful  pro¬ 
cess. 

It  can  be  learnt  only  jn  a  climate  in  which 
the  students  fee)  safe  enough  to  explore  and 
become  aware  of  themselves  in  interaction 
with  others,  and  challenging  enough  to  impel 
them  into  developing  their  strengths  and 
working  to  change  any  attitudes  and  be¬ 
haviour  which  are  dysfunctional  to  themselves 
or  others. 


The  student  group  needs  to  be  small 
enough  for  members  to  get  to  know  each 
other  well  and  large  enough  to  bring  in  a 
variety  of  ways  of  being  human.  The  aim  is 
to  set  up  a  climate  in  which  members  help 
and  support  each  other  in  their  learning,  in 
which  individual  differences  jn  members  are 
celebrated  and  learnt  from,  and  in  which  con¬ 
flicting  human  values  and  ideas  can  be  re-; 
vealed  and  discussed.  In  this  sort  of  learning 
situation  students  can  be  encouraged  to  grow 
in  caring  and  empathy  for  each  other  and  so : 
reinforce  the  essential  qualities  needed  for: 
counselling  and  good  interpersonal  relation- 1 
ships. 

Structure  of  the  Course 

The  structure  of  the  Course  endeavours  to! 
create  and  build  this  climate.  At  the  selection: 
interview  staff  and  current  students  start  to' 
build  a  relationship  with  applicants  to  help 
them  explore  if  the  Course  is  right  for  them 
and  jf  they  are  ready  for  the  Course.  After 
selection  the  building  of  relationships  is  con¬ 
tinued  by  links  with  the  current  course,  a 
programme  of  work  and  placement  during  the* 
summer,  a  three-day  residential  induction: 
course  jn  September  and  four  weeks  of  in- S 
tensive  interpersonal  work  with  core  tutors  in 
the  beginning  of  term.  Work  on  counselling,; 
interpersonal  and  group  skills  continues! 
throughout  the  year,  taught  by  the  Course; 
Tutor  and  two  or  three  other  staff,  most  work 
being  done  in  small  groups  and  individual! 
tutorials.  Practical  work  is  backed  up  by! 
lectures,  seminars  and  tutorials  to  help  the! 
student  acquire  a  theoretical  background  in 
school  organisation,  curriculum  development,: 
counselling,  psychology  and  sociology.  There: 
is  also  an  input  on  social  policy  backed  up  by! 
a  placement  and  visits  to  social  agencies. 

From  November  the  students  work  one: 
day  a  week  in  school  with  a  block  placement 
of  two  weeks  in  March.  They  work  under  the! 
supervision  of  a  trained  counsellor  and  are: 
visited  by  a  college  tutor  two  or  three  times 
during  the  year.  They  gain  experience  in 
observing  and  analysing  the  school  as  a  sys*, 
tern,  working  as  a  member  of  the  pastoral: 
care  or  careers  team,  doing  some  individuals 
and  group  counselling  and  running  guidance! 
groups.  Experiences  in  school  are  used  tc 
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help  the  student  explore  and  build  theoretical 
concepts  in  college. 

Assessment 

Assessment  for  the  Diploma  is  continuous  and 
includes:  a)  essays  and  studies  produced 
throughout  the  year;  b)  production  of  a 
package  of  materials  for  curriculum  or  in- 
service  training  which  the  student  can  take 
pack  to  school  with  him;  c)  practical  work  in 
school,  including  records  of  this  work,  a  long 
sase-study  and  an  analysis  of  the  pastoral 
sare  system;  d)  a  twenty  minute  counselling 
session  recorded  on  video  and  analysed  with 
a  tutor  —  assessment  on  both  the  counselling 
and  the  analysis. 

Students  are  encouraged  during  the  year 
o  develop  skills  of  self-assessment,  to  set 
hemselves  learning  goals  and  to  evaluate 
heir  own  progress. 

Philosophy  and  methods 

"he  Course  is  not  aiming  to  produce  coun¬ 
sellors  but  to  produce  teachers  who  can  use 
counselling  skills  and  who  are  committed  to 
tying  to  make  schools  a  better  learning  com- 
nunity.  Training  in  counselling,  however,  is 
►till  the  main  focus  of  the  Course  as  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  good  way  of  helping  students 
levelop  awareness  of  themselves  and  others 
ind  of  learning  and  practising  new  interper¬ 
sonal  skills  which  are  needed  for  the  three 
oles  suggested. 

Daws  (1976),  discussing  the  early  coun- 
elling  courses,  relates  ‘the  dramatic  impact 
jf  Carl  Rogers’  Client-centred  method  of 
;ounselling  on  teachers  .  .  .  they  found  it 
"ltoxicatingly  different  from  the  way  they  were 
ccustomed  to  relate  to  children’.  In  shaping 
le  Course  it  has  been  important  not  to  lose 
"ie  insights  and  attitudes  that  exposure  to 
^arl  Rogers  can  facilitate  but  the  promotion 
f  a  non-directive  client-centred  model  of 
ounselling  has  perhaps  not  helped  to  get 
ounselling  accepted  as  a  useful,  pu'rpose- 
j|  activity  in  schools.  Therefore  the  model 
f  counselling  and  way  of  teaching  developed 
n  the  Course  since  1974  when  the  present 
bourse  Tutor  was  appointed  (Proctor  1978) 
as  been  influenced  by  Rogers,  Tyler,  Cark- 
uff,  Ivey,  Schmidt,  Gilmore,  Kagan  and  since 
976  by  Egan  (Egan  1975).  Egan’s  model  in¬ 


corporates  much  of  Rogers,  Carkhuff  and  be- 
havioural  approaches;  because  it  is  skills 
based,  development  and  an  ‘action’  model  it 
seems  appropriate  to  use  jn  school.  Egan’s 
recent  work  promoting  an  ‘upstream’  ap¬ 
proach  working  with  systems  (Egan  &  Cowan 
1979)  also  fits  in  well  with  training  for  an 
agent  of  change  or  consultant  role. 

Further  advantages  of  the  skills  model  of 
counselling  is  to  demystify  counselling  as  an 
esoteric  activity  only  for  the  initiated  and  to 
make  it  available  to  teachers  on  short  in- 
service  courses.  To  illustrate  this  the  Staff  of 
the  Centre  wrote  and  presented  the  BBC 
Programmes  ‘Principles  of  Counselling’ 
(Study  on  4,  1978)  and  ex-students  (and 
others)  are  using  the  programmes  in  schools 
to  set  up  short  courses  with  staff. 

Methods  of  training  in  counselling  include 
an  eleven  week  Initial  practicum  (Gilmore 
1973)  where  students  work  in  groups  of  6  or 
8  with  a  tutor  taking  it  in  turns  to  be  coun¬ 
sellor,  client  and  observers.  As  counsellor 
they  practise  their  basic  skills;  as  client  they 
use  the  opportunity  to  explore  aspects  of 
themselves  which  are  relevant  to  working  as 
a  counsellor;  as  observer  they  learn  to  iden¬ 
tify  what  skills  the  counsellor  is  using  and  how 
they  demonstrate  a  sincere  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  the  client,  or  not.  As 
observer  they  also  learn  to  give  specific 
positive  and  negative  feedback  to  the  coun¬ 
sellor  to  help  him  improve  his  skjlls  and  chal¬ 
lenge  his  assumptions. 

Video  recording  js  also  used  for  more  in¬ 
tensive  work.  By  replaying  interviews  and 
being  able  to  stop  the  tape  and  reply  sec¬ 
tions  individual  responses,  non-verbal  actions 
and  inner  thought  processes  can  be  brought 
out  and  worked  on.  The  tutor  needs  to  be  able 
to  set  up  a  climate  in  which  the  student  feels 
safe  to  reveal  and  discuss  his  thoughts  and 
inner  dialogue,  and  jn  so  doing  to  increase 
his  awareness  of  himself.  Techniques  of  Inter¬ 
personal  Process  Recall  developed  by  Kagan 
(Kagan  1967)  are  used  to  further  this  aware¬ 
ness  both  in  counselling  and  other  inter¬ 
personal  interactions.  Skills  of  working  in  a 
group  are  learnt  experientially  and  contracts 
are  used  to  encourage  students  to  develop 
new  styles  of  relating  (Egan  1977). 

Students  are  encouraged  to  develop  as 
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trainers  themselves  and  to  take  part  with 
staff  in  running  short  courses  for  teachers  at 
the  Polytechnic  and  out  in  Teachers’  Centres 
and  schools.  An  on-gojng  evening  counselling 
course  at  the  Polytechnic  enables  students  to 
maintain  contact  with  the  Centre  and  develop 
further  counselling  skills. 

Further  developments 

It  seemed  likely  in  1978  that  secondments  for 
counselling  courses  were  decreasing  and  the 
staff  of  the  Centre  therefore  produced  two 
part-time  Diploma  Courses.  One  in  Pastoral 
Care  and  Counselling  was  started  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1979  and  one  .in  Careers  Education  star¬ 
ted  jn  January  1980.  Attendance  for  these  js 
one  afternoon  and  evening  weekly  for  two 
years  plus  termly  residential  weekends.  The 
emphasis  of  the  aims  and  objectives  is  dif¬ 
ferent  but  both  courses  aim  for  the  personal 
development  of  the  students  and  include 
training  ip  counselling  and  interpersonal 
skills.  If  secondment  becomes  more  difficult 
these  courses  may  replace  the  full-time 
Course;  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  out¬ 
comes.  No  objective  evaluation  of  the  results 
of  the  full-time  course  has  been  done  —  the 
staff  have  been  too  busy  teaching  and  writing 
new  courses  —  students  report  gains  in  their 
personal  and  professional  lives,  some  get 
promotion  and  some  schools  seem  to  gain 
from  their  return. 

Leona  Tyler  writing  on  the  training  of  coun¬ 
sellors  (Tyler  1969)  lists  the  qualities  a 
counsellor  should  have  developed  to  a  high 
degree:  belief  in  individuals,  devotion  to  hu¬ 
man  values,  alertness  to  the  world,  open- 
mindedness,  understanding  of  self  and  pro¬ 
fessional  commitment. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  teach  someone 
to  be  or  whether  it  is  only  possible  to  provide 
conditions  for  growth  perhaps  takes  us  back 
to  Carl  Rogers.  We  continue  to  hope. 

FRANCESCA  INSKIPP 
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The  use  of  Videotape  Recordings  in  the 
Training  of  Counsellors 


3art  One:  Pat  Wright 
3art  Two:  James  Breese 

ART  ONE  (Pat  Wright) 

rhe  problem  in  training  programmes  is  how 
o  enable  student  counsellors  to  develop 
hose  characteristics  or  behaviours  that  lead 
o  constructive  behavioural  change  in  the 
client.  Whatever  the  theoretical  approach  of 
he  counsellor  —  be  jt  psychoanalytic,  be- 
laviouristic,  client  centred  or  one  of  the 
more  eclectic  and  derivative  theories,  all  have 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  counsel¬ 
or’s  ability  to  be  integrated,  mature,  genuine 
>r  congruent  in  his/her  relationship  to  the 
;ljent.  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967)  repeatedly 
eoint  out  that  the  common  elements  in  effec- 
ive  counselling  and  psychotherapy  are  ac¬ 
curate  empathy,  non-possessive  warmth  and 
lenuiness.  Gerard  Egan  (1975);  Susan  Gil- 
nore  (1973);  Traux  and  Carkhuff  (1964)  in 
heir  approaches  to  training,  focus  on  the  be- 
laviour  and  characteristics  of  the  counsellor/ 
herapist  rather  than  on  the  personality  dy- 
lamics  and  psychopathology  of  the  client 
copulation.  Such  an  approach  to  training  con- 
:entrates  on  the  shaping  of  the  trainee’s  be- 
taviour  so  that  he/she  will  communicate  to 
:!ients  higher  levels  of  the  basic  ingredients, 
e.  accurate  empathy,  non-possessive  warmth 
tnd  genuiness,  that  make  for  effective  coun- 
elling. 

The  training  of  a  counsellor  involves  con¬ 
structive  changes  in  the  trainees  inter¬ 
personal  skills.  It  is  a  learning  process  that 
akes  place  within  the  context  of  a  growth 
producing  interpersonal  relationship  that  is 
ree  of  threat  and  that  facilitates  self- 
xploration.  As  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967) 
Explain:  Training  in  counselling  or  psycho- 
nerapy  can  be  viewed  as  a  special  form  of 
earning  process  that  takes  place  in  the  con- 
axt  of  a  particular  kind  of  deep  and  meaning- 
jl  relationship  which  facilitates  positive 
hange’. 

The  problem  for  the  trainer  is  how  to  de¬ 


velop  effective  means  of  directing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  trainee  to  those  aspects  of  him/ 
herself  that  are  concerned  with  effective  ways 
of  helping  others,  and  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  functions  of  a  teacher  or  trainer  is  to 
provide,  where  possible,  criteria  which  the 
learner  can  himself  use  to  judge  the  quality 
of  his/her  own  performance.  For  both  ex¬ 
perienced  counsellors  and  trainee  coun¬ 
sellors,  seeing  themselves  on  videotape  in  a 
counselling  situation  provides  feedback  of 
their  performance,  giving  them  a  chance  to 
learn  not  only  about  how  they  sound  and  look 
to  others  and  a  chance  to  focus  on  the  non¬ 
verbal  aspects  of  communication  patterns  — 
but  also  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  experience 
the  counselling  situation  uncontaminated  by 
distortions  produced  by  memory,  defence 
reactions,  or  judgemental  and  evaluative  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Borge'r  and  Seaborne  (1966)  point  out:  ‘In 
training  knowledge  of  results  is  important  — 
the  learner  should  be  jn  a  position  to  receive 
information  about  the  consequences  of  his 
own  activity,  should  obtain  knowledge  of  re¬ 
sults.  And  if  it  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  rein¬ 
forcement,  it  should  be  provided  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  behaviour  that  is  to  be  rein¬ 
forced’.  The  use  of  videotape  recording  of 
counselling  interactions  fulfills  all  those  cri¬ 
teria.  Videotape  recording  of  counselling  in¬ 
teractions  is  being  used  in  many  training 
courses  for  counselling  but  the  methodology 
referred  to  in  this  article  is  used  on  the 
courses  run  by  the  North  East  London  Poly¬ 
technic,  University  of  London  Goldsmiths’ 
College  and  Stevenage  College  of  Further 
Education.  On  these  courses  the  students  are 
asked  to  record  a  10-12  minute  counselling 
session  —  one  student  working  as  the  ‘client’, 
one  as  the  ‘counsellor’.  Depending  on  the 
situation,  the  recording  is  played  back  to  the 
student  in  the  company  of  one  or  more  people 
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which  may  or  may  not  include  the  tutor  or 
trainer.  The  time  lapse  between  recording 
and  playback  should  be  as  short  as  practi¬ 
cally  possible.  In  this  way  the  ‘counsellor’  is 
able  to  remain  in  touch  wjth  his/her  feelings, 
thoughts,  perceptions  and  reinforcement  of 
helpful  behaviours  is  likely  to  be  more  effec¬ 
tive.  It  is  important  that  the  interview  or  ses¬ 
sion  recorded  should  be  as  near  as  possible 
to  a  ‘real-life’  counselling  situation.  For  this 
reason  the  ‘client’  is  asked  to  bring  genuine 
personal  problems  to  the  ‘counsellor’  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  far  as  possible  a  fine  therapeutic 
interaction. 

The  playback  gives  an  opportunity  for  both 
‘client’  and  ‘counsellor’  to  provide  mutual 
feedback,  focusing  on  those  moments  when 
the  client  him/herse!f  felt  most  deeply  ac¬ 
cepted  or  unaccepted,  and  most  deeply  in  or 
out  of  contact  with  the  counsellor/therapist. 
The  trainee  can  view  the  effectiveness  of 
techniques  of  facilitating  communication  (e.g. 
listening,  reflecting,  paraphrasing,  sum¬ 
marising  etc.)  that  have  been  taught  or  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  supervisor  or  trainer,  and  iden¬ 
tify  those  units  of  behaviour  in  his/her  perfor¬ 
mance  which  are  productive  or  counter-pro¬ 
ductive  in  the  helping  process. 

Seeing  the  ‘unvarnished  truth’  on  Video¬ 
tape  is  always  a  challenge  and  can  be  devas¬ 
tating.  The  role  of  the  supervisor  or  trainer 
during  the  playback  Is  to  give  guidance,  en¬ 
couragement  and  reinforcement  of  be¬ 
haviours  judged  to  be  effective  or  not  in  an 
atmosphere  characterised  by  warmth,  accep¬ 
tance,  trust  and  genuiness.  It  is  important  to 
provide  a  secure  environment  where  it  is 
‘safe’  for  the  trainee  to  experience  his/her 
mistakes  or  failures  without  feeling  dis¬ 
couraged  or  threatened.  The  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  trainer  and  trainee  should  model  the 
therapeutic  relationship  with  the  trainer  offer¬ 
ing  specific  and  concrete  strategies,  focusing 
the  student’s  attention  on  relevant  aspects  of 
the  counselling  transaction  and  giving  sup¬ 
port,  trustworthiness  and  respect  or  uncon¬ 
ditional  regard  for  the  student.  In  this  way  the 
student  can  accept  feedback  and  begin  the 
process  of  learning,  relearning  and  unlearn¬ 
ing  which  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  self 
awareness  and  the  development  of  new  skills. 
Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967):  This  openness  to 


feedback  is  probably  an  essential  quality  of 
any  effective  therapist:  through  it  he  comes 
to  trust  his  own  experience’. 

The  importance  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  video  is  played  back  can  probably 
not  be  emphasized  enough.  In  a  full  tjme 
course  such  as  the  CNAA  Diploma  Course 
held  at  The  Centre  for  Studies  in  Coun¬ 
selling  (CESCO),  North  East  London  Poly¬ 
technic,  there  is  time  for  videotapes  to  be 
played  back  to  student  and  tutor  alone  or  to 
small  groups  of  4-6  people.  In  part-time 
courses  time  is  at  a  premium.  The  videotapes 
both  at  Stevenage  College  and  Goldsmiths’ 
College  courses  are  played  back  to  the  whole 
group  of  12-20  students.  In  these  conditions 
the  depth  of  the  problems  brought  by  the 
students  working  as  ‘clients’  is  often  limited, 
some  students  quite  reasonably  being  reti¬ 
cent  about  sharing  their  problems  with  such 
a  large  audience.  In  these  circumstances  I 
usually  accept  that  some  students  feel  hap¬ 
pier  role  playing  rather  than  bringing  their 
own  problems.  Even  so,  it  is  surprising  how 
even  such  large  groups  can  become  suppor¬ 
tive  and  trusted  as  the  courses  progress,  and 
many  students  are  able  to  share  very  mean¬ 
ingful  problems. 

In  the  large  group  situation  the  trainer  acts 
as  group  facilitator:  leading  the  discussion 
about  the  feedback,  commenting  on  important 
points,  asking  relevant  questions  with  the  aim 
of  identifying  and  reinforcing  effective  helping 
behaviours.  As  the  course  progresses  and 
members  of  the  group  gain  confidence  and 
knowledge,  the  group  is  encouraged  to  take 
over  the  role  of  the  group  leader  in  facilitat¬ 
ing,  exploring  and  commentating.  This  allows 
for  freer  exploration  between  group  members 
and  gives  very  meaningful  feedback  to  the 
‘counsellor’  of  the  moment. 

In  large  group  situations  it  is  rarely  pos¬ 
sible  to  work  beyond  a  first  stage  in  the  thera¬ 
peutic  process  but  where  tjme  and  a  small 
group  situation  permits,  it  is  possible  to  use 
Videotape  to  experience  second  and  third 
stage  skills.  Norman  Kagan  (1967)  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  teaching  method  called  The  Inter¬ 
personal  Process  Recall’  and  a  teaching  unit 
for  use  with  videotape  called  the  ‘Inquirer 
Role’.  This  technique  is  used  widely  in  the 
United  States  and  on  the  CNAA  Diploma 
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bourse  at  CESCO,  North  East  London  Poly- 
3chnic.  A  counselling  session  is  recorded 
•etween  a  student  working  as  client  and 
nother  student  working  as  counsellor.  The 
counsellor’  then  plays  back  the  videotape 
/ith  a  ‘facilitator’  or  ‘inquirer’  who  may  be  a 
utor  or  another  student.  The  role  of  the 
iquirer  is  to  help  the  ‘counsellor’  bring  to 
ie  surface  unspoken  things  between  the 
ounsellor  and  the  client  which  are  hamper- 
ig  progress,  or  which  could  help  if  ver- 
alised.  The  ‘inquirer’  uses  structured  cues, 
e.  a  printed  sheet  with  specific  questions  for 
ie  client,  to  guide  the  analysis  of  the  play- 
ack  session.  The  role  of  the  inquirer  asks  for 
ssertive,  non-judgemental  and  non-interpre- 
ve  behaviour.  Examples  of  questions  asked 
re  ‘What  were  you  feeling?  What  were  you 
linking?  What  d.id  you  want  the  other  to 
link  of  you?’  etc.  The  aim  of  this  technique 
5  to  increase  the  self  understanding  and  self 
wareness  of  the  trainee  counsellor,  es- 
ecially  in  interpersonal  ways  of  comrnuni- 
ating.  It  is  to  help  the  counsellor  learn  direct 
lutual  communication  —  rare  in  ordinary 
fe.  This  technique  can  be  challenging  and 
omewhat  frightening  for  the  trainee  as  it 
sks  him/her  to  face  those  unspoken  or  ul- 
3rior  motives  that  lie  behind  interactions  and 
'hich  can  only  be  explored  in  an  environ- 
lent  of  confidence  and  trust.  It  can  be  one 
f  the  most  rewarding  and  growing  learning 
xperiences  for  the  trainee. 

Videotape  recordings  can  be  used  in  many 
'ays  to  facilitate  learning  about  the  therapeu- 
c  process.  Elsewhere  James  Breese  has 
escribed  the  various  methods  used  by 
irmingham  Polytechnic  and  the  University 
f  London  Diploma  Course  held  at  Gold- 
miths’  College.  Some  trainers  prefer  to  use 
‘case  oriented’  approach  with  the  focus 
n  the  client’s  personality  and  situation  and 
nking  the  observations  or  comments  with  a 
ody  of  knowledge  concerning  personality 
leory  and  psychodiagnostics.  In  such  an  ap- 
roach  the  interest  and  attention  is  on  the 
lient,  his/her  psychodynamics  and  his/her 
nconscious,  preconscious  and  conscious 
loughts  and  feelings.  Such  an  intellectual 
nd  theoretical  approach  does  have  its  uses, 
is  important  for  counsellors  to  have  some 
pecific  knowledge  of  the  client  population 


and  of  the  antecedents  and  consequences  of 
psychopathology.  But  I  would  suggest  that 
such  an  approach  does  not  train  a  student  in 
the  HOW  of  helping,  of  knowing  what  kinds 
of  things  to  say,  how  to  say  them,  what  voice 
qualities  to  use  and  so  on  —  jn  other  words 
of  how  to  relate  to  the  real  person  —  how  to 
become  effective  ip  the  therapeutic  interac¬ 
tion. 

In  this  article  two  approaches  in  the  use  of 
videotape  in  the  training  of  counsellors  have 
been  described  which  focus  on  the  trainee 
‘counsellor’  —  on  his/her  behaviours,  both 
verbal  and  non-verbal,  on  his/her  feelings  and 
on  his/her  thoughts.  To  summarise:  the  aim 
of  the  videotape  session  js  to  give  the  student 
counsellor  the  chance  to  vjew  his/her  per¬ 
formance  in  a  counselling  interaction  —  to 
gain  feedback,  directly  from  the  tape  and 
indirectly  from  comments  and  observations 
made  by  other  members  of  the  group  in  a 
supportive  and  warm  atmosphere.  The  goal 
is  to  enable  the  student  counsellor  to  develop 
effective  helping  skills  to  be  used  in  the 
therapeutic  interaction. 

PAT  WRIGHT 


Pat  Wright  is  a  Counselling  Psychologist  working  as  a 
consultant  in  counselling  and  communication  skills  and 
staff  development  programmes.  She  is  a  counsellor 
at  the  Westminster  Advisory  Centre  for  Alcoholism. 
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PART  TWO  (James  Breese) 

Pat  Wright,  whose  valuable  work  with  the 
present  first  year  students  on  the  part-time 
Diploma  course  at  Goldsmiths’  has  been 
much  appreciated,  has  described  the  theo¬ 
retical  basis  for  her  approach  and  her  work 
with  video,  as  well  as  referring  to  her  practical 
experience  of  training.  In  this  second  part  of 
our  article  I  want  briefly  to  describe  the  situa¬ 
tions  for  which  video  has  been  used  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  Polytechnic  and  with  the  present 
second  year  students  at  Goldsmiths’  College. 
For  the  details  of  the  Birmingham  course  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr  Hugh  Maw  who  has  been 
generous  enough  to  allow  me  full  use  of  his 
notes  in  writing  this  article.  Hugh  Maw  has 
recently  retired  from  the  Polytechnic  where 
he  originated  the  Diploma  in  Counselling  full¬ 
time  course. 

Starting  in  1969  with  two  three-hour  ses¬ 
sions  of  video,  by  1973,  on  suggestions  from 
the  students,  Birmingham  Polytechnic  evol¬ 
ved  Its  present  pattern  of  ten  three-hour  ses¬ 
sions  for  the  group  of  about  fifteen  students. 
Five  of  the  sessions  take  place  in  the  last  half 
of  the  autumn  term  and  five  in  the  first  half  of 
the  spring  term  —  this  timing  being  seen  as 
vital  for  the  success  of  the  training.  The  stu¬ 
dents  also  have  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
equipment  voluntarily  at  other  times. 

In  the  first  session  everyone  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  ‘see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,’ 
by  taking  part  in  a  three-minute  scripted  inter¬ 
view  in  which  students  in  turn  play  the  part  of 
either  interviewer  or  interviewee  while  the  rest 
in  rotation  operate  the  cameras,  help  with 
other  technical  aspects  or  observe.  The  play¬ 
back  offers  the  opportunity  for  comments  and 
questions  about  feelings  and  for  giving  posi¬ 
tive  feedback  and  group  support,  everyone 
being  encouraged  to  be  as  open  as  possible. 
Session  two  is  an  introduction  to  role  play 
using  e.g.  simple  situations  in  the  staff  room 
at  school,  each  student  playing  the  role  of 
counsellor  or  client  for  about  twelve  minutes 
and  discussion  during  the  playback  en¬ 
couraging  self-criticism  and  feelings  about 
taking  roles.  Such  role  play  is  extended  in 
the  third  and  fourth  sessions  by,  in  the  third, 
using  typical  school  problem  situations,  e.g. 
‘pregnant  schoolgirl’,  ‘pilferer’  and  in  the 
fourth  by  having  one  student  play  the  same 


role  four  tjmes  jn  succession  w.ith  four  dif¬ 
ferent  students  acting  as  counsellors  on  each 
occasion.  Discussion  of  this  last  session 
shows  how  different  counsellors,  inevitably, 
develop  different  styles,  even  though  the 
theoretical  sessions  which  accompany  the 
practical  work  emphasise  the  importance  ol 
acceptance,  empathy  and,  in  general,  a  client- 
centred  approach.  For  the  final  session  of  the 
autumn  term,  the  students  are  given  the 
chance  to  organise  the  role  p]ay  and  this 
sometimes  has  led  them  to  request  staff  to 
‘show  us  how  it  should  be  done’  and  at  other 
times  to  exclude  the  staff. 

During  the  five  sessions  in  the  spring  term,i 
the  concentration  is  on  Ijve  face-to-face  inter ; 
views  of  about  twelve  minutes  each  withi 
pupils  from  local  schools.  For  the  sixth  ses¬ 
sion  four  students  from  a  sixth  form  college! 
come  to  the  Polytechnic,  for  the  seventh  ses¬ 
sion  four  first  year  pupils  come  to  talk  aboul; 
transition  problems  from  their  previous  pri 
mary  schools,  and  in  the  ninth  and  tenth! 
sessions  the  interviews  are  with  pupils  with! 
acknowledged  problems  who  are  ‘in  trouble’  > 
Session  eight  takes  a  rather  different  form,! 
the  interviews  with  a  teenager  being  of  foun 
minutes  duration  and  being  repeated  and  re-i 
played  more  than  once  to  focus  on  specific* 
strategies  of  attending  behaviour,  reflecting! 
back  and  summarising,  the  accent  being  on 
feelings  about  people  and/or  things.  This 
eighth  session,  using  a  micro-counselling  ap-i 
proach,  is  a  key  one  and  the  students  whci 
are  acting  as  counsellors  in  the  two  subse¬ 
quent  sessions  are  expected  to  use  thei 
specific  skills  learned  in  the  eighth  session! 
and  develop  their  own  style. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  year  the! 
CCTV  pack  is  taken  out  into  ‘practicum’i 
schools,  special  units  and  community  homes 
if  students  want  extra  experience  in  the  use 
of  the  equipment.  Work  has  also  been  done  in 
co-operation  with  local  firms  in  which  CCTV 
is  used  for  management  training. 

At  Goldsmiths’  College,  the  two-year  part- 
time  course  for  the  Diploma  in  Counselling 
with  Special  Reference  to  Schools  takes  place; 
on  two  evenings  a  week  for  a  total  of  five 
hours,  and  the  students  are  also  given  time  in 
their  own  schools,  or  are  released  from  their 
own  schools  for  the  equivalent  of  an  afternoon: 
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t  week,  for  visits  to  schools  which  have  coun¬ 
sellors  or  for  practical  work  in  counselling, 
’'hus  the  total  amount  of  time  for  work  in 
College  and  in  school  over  two  years  js  the 
equivalent  of  fourteen  hours  a  week  on  a  full 
ime  year’s  course  and  is  thus  .in  no  way  com¬ 
parable  to  the  amount  of  time  available  on  a 
ull  time  course,  especially  when  it  js  remem* 
•ered  that  the  College  based  work  takes 
>lace  in  the  evenings  after  a  full  day’s  work 
p  school. 

For  all  the  limitations  of  time,  the  propor- 
on  of  time  given  to  work  wjth  video  on  our 
ourse  is  already  quite  considerable  and  is 
kely  to  increase  rather  than  decrease.  In  the 
urrent  courses,  video  was  only  used  with  the 
resent  second  year  students  during  the 
econd  year  of  the  course  from  November 
979  onwards,  but  for  the  present  first  year 
tudents,  as  mentioned  by  Pat  Wright,  it  was 
itroduced  in  the  second  term  and  will  also 
e  used  in  the  second  year  in  1980-81. 

At  Goldsmiths’,  as  at  the  North  East  Lon- 
on  Polytechnic,  rather  more  use  has  been 
lade  of  real  life  situation  than  of  role  play, 
ach  of  the  seven  second  year  students  has 
een  counsellor  for  three  twelve  minute  real 
ituation  interviews  and  one  role  play.  In  the 
rst  series,  the  client  was  a  fellow  member  of 
le  course  who  was  asked  to  bring  a  real, 
ut  not  too  deep  personal,  problem,  the 
scond  series  was  a  role  play  along  the  lines 
f  the  Birmingham  Polytechnic  fourth  ses- 
on,  with  one  member  playing  the  same 
lient  role  for  three  interviews;  the  third 
sries  was  with  a  school  pupil  who,  if  first 
Bar,  was  asked  to  talk  initially  about  the 
roblems  of  changing  schools,  as  in  the  Bir- 
lingham  seventh  session,  and,  if  older,  was 
iven  a  wider  brief  which  could  include  prob- 
ms  in  choosing  subjects  after  the  third  or 
:th  years;  the  fourth  series  was  with  a  post- 
'aduate  student  who  had  recently  completed 
term  of  teaching  practice  and  was  invited 
'  discuss  any  problems  arising  from  that 
nth  a  teacher  who  had  had  training  as  a 
Dunsellor’.  As  at  Birmingham,  the  second 
jssion  brought  out  the  variation  in  counsell- 
g  styles  and  brought  obviously  pain  but  use- 
I  learning  when  the  ‘client’  was  able  to  feed- 
ack  how  she  had  found  the  gentler,  more 
atient  style  of  the  least  directive  counsellor 


more  valuable  jn  that  she  had  been  given 
more  space  herself  in  which  to  explore  her 
own  feelings.  Although  the  pupils  from  the 
schools  were  not  jn  any  obvious  sense  ‘prob¬ 
lem  pupils’  the  playback  of  the  short  inter¬ 
views  with  them  usually  revealed  the  genesis 
of  possible  problems  jn  the  terms  to  come 
and  brought  out  for  the  counsellors  the  need 
to  try  to  keep  within  the  client’s  frame  of 
reference.  There  is  nothing  like  playback 
interviews  to  show  how  only  too  easily  coun¬ 
selling  can  become  information  seeking  for 
the  counsellor’s  rather  than  the  client’s 
benefit! 

JAMES  BREESE 
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Guidance  and  Counselling  in  Schools  * 

John  F.  Fulton 


The  last  two  decades  (from  the  early  1960’s  to  be 
precise)  have  seen  major  developments  in  counselling 
and  guidance  services  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Like  all  innovations,  counselling  was  initially  carried 
along  by  the  enthusiasm,  some  might  say  over¬ 
enthusiasm,  of  the  pioneers  who  were  tempted,  and 
often  succumbed  to  the  temptation,  to  make  claims  for 
guidance  and  counselling  that  these  services  could  not 
meet.  However  that  stage  soon  passed  and  counselling 
services  settled  to  a  steady  and  continuous  expansion. 
In  education  particularly,  a  steady  flow  of  second¬ 
ments  filled  the  increasing  number  of  courses  and 
consequently  the  number  of  counsellors  in  schools 
increased  consistently  from  year  to  year. 

Not  only  were  economic  conditions  favourable  in 
the  late  1960’s  and  early  1970’s,  but  the  sensitivities  of 
the  public  to  the  needs  of  different  groups  were 
noticeably  sharp.  There  was  an  acute  awareness,  for 
example,  of  the  difficulties  young  people  often  ex¬ 
perience  and  counselling  was  seen  to  be  a  method  of 
helping  them  resolve  some  of  their  problems.  However, 
as  Audrey  Newsome  in  her  article  has  clearly  pointed 
out  the  contemporary  situation  is  ‘drastically  different’. 
The  educational  gravy-train  has  come  to  a  halt  and 
even  has  been  put  Into  reverse.  Words  and  phrases  like 
accountability,  cost-effectiveness  and  the  needs  of 
society  have  become  more  audible  and  all  those  in¬ 
volved  in  schools  are  being  asked  to  justfy  their  ac¬ 
tivities  against  the  background  of  a  difficult  economic 
situation.  Counselling  has  not  been  exempt  from  such 
calls  for  appraisal  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  we  have  little  to  fear  from  a  careful 
scrutiny;  indeed  from  its  beginnings,  the  counselling 
movement  has  built  a  strong  tradition  for  self-  exami¬ 
nation. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  present 
volume  is  to  .be  welcomed.  It  is  indeed  apposite  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1980’s,  school  counsellors,  trainers 
and  others  involved  in  the  counselling  field  should 
come  together  to  describe  the  situation  as  it  exists 
and  try  to  identify  some  ways  to  move  forward.  What  I 
wish  to  do  in  this  short  paper  is  to  present  my  views  on 
some  of  the  important  issues  facing  school  counsellors 
today. 

Counselling 

Carl  Rogers  was  probably  among  the  first  to  use  the 
term  counselling  in  its  modern  context.  He  did  not 
make  any  clear  distinction  between  counselling  and 
psychotherapy.  He  saw  counselling  as  being  concerned 
with  helping  people  with  problems.  His  ideas  were 
quickly  taken  up  and  applied  to  education  by  Wrenn, 
Tyler  and  many  others,  including  himself,  for  his 
interests  generalised  considerably  as  the  areas  of 


application  of  his  views  became  noticeably  wider. 
Counselling  concepts  and  practices  spread  into  many 
fields  including  psychiatry,  social  work,  community 
work,  occupational  psychology,  pastoral  work  and  sc 
on.  The  phrase  ‘the  helping  professions’  emerged 
However  while  this  movement  had  great  practical  bene¬ 
fits  in  many  fields,  it  also  brought  some  confusion  aboul: 
the  term.  What  is  counselling?  What  is  a  counsellor'?: 
What  does  a  counsellor  do? 

The  term  counselling  appears,  as  Corwin  and  Clarke 
(1969)  have  suggested  to  be  used  in  three  ways  in  the: 
literature,  to  denote  a  field  of  knowledge,  to  define  i 
an  activity  (or  method  of  achieving  certain  objectives): 
and  to  describe  an  occupation.  As  a  field  of  know  ; 
ledge  it  covers  a  wide  and  diverse  range  of  topics  : 
from  guidance  activities  like  providing  information  j 
interpreting  test  results  and  providing  assistance  ir 
making  educational  and  occupational  decisions  tc 
psychotherapeutic  procedures  aimed  at  remedying! 
emotional  disturbance  in  children  and  adolescents. 

As  an  activity,  counselling  is  practised  in  both  forma  l 
and  informal  situations  and  by  professional  and  volum 
tary  workers.  Taking  the  dimension  of  the  setting  ir 
which  the  activity  is  carried  out  and  the  professional 
voluntary  continuum  with  respect  to  payment  or  non; 
payment  for  the  service,  a  useful  model  for  clarifying 
the  term  counselling  can  be  constructed.  It  divides: 
those  who  practise  counselling  into  four  groups:  the! 
professional-formal,  the  professional-informal,  the  volun¬ 
tary-formal  and  the  voluntary-informal.  The  professional  i 
formal  represents  those  groups  for  whom  counselling i 
is  the  primary  focus  of  their  work  and  who  get  paid  for 
it,  e.g.,  school  counsellors  and  psychotherapists.  The 
professional-informal  groups  are  those  whose  work 
has  a  significant  counselling  (relationship)  dimensiori 
whiefi  is,  however,  not  the  primary  focus  of  their  job  > 
e.g.,  teachers,  doctors  and  nurses.  The  voluntary- 1 
formal  are  those  groups  of  often  well-trained  but  un-i 
paid  voluntary  workers,  the  central  concern  of  whose: 
voluntary  work  is  counselling,  generally  of  a  specialised; 
nature,  e.g.,  marriage  guidance  workers.  The  voluntary- 
informal  represents  the  help  given  by  the  friends  and 
peers  of  those  who  need  supportive  and  helping  re¬ 
lationships  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  difficulties  or 
make  choices. 

In  its  formal  and  professional  aspects  counselling 
is  a  method  which  is  informed  by  an  increasing  amounl, 
of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and  based  on 
a  growing  range  of  skills  and  techniques.  It  is  centra!: 
to  the  work  of  several  rapidly  growing  professions  i 
including  school  counselling  clinical  psychology  andi 
social  work.  Accordingly,  despite  Rogers’  assertion  thaV 
the  core  conditions  of  constructive  counselling  re¬ 
lationships  are  characteristic  of  all  helping  relation-; 
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lips,  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  term  counselling 
lould  be  restricted  to  help  given  in  formal  situations 
/  those  whose  primary  concern  is  counselling  (i.e.,  to 
ie  professional-formal  and  voluntary-formal  groups). 
As  an  occupation,  counselling  takes  place  in  a  wide 
iriety  of  settings  including  schools,  colleges,  univer- 
ties,  clinics,  hospitals,  occupational  guidance  centres 
id  various  other  statutory  and  voluntary  agencies.  But 
✓en  within  each  type  of  setting  there  is  no  agreed 
efinition  of  the  counsellor’s  role.  This  is  probably 
i  inevitable  result  of  the  proliferation  of  theories  and 

k proaches  characteristic  of  new  areas  of  knowledge 
iich  new  professional  groupings  are  seeking  to  apply. 
Of  those  approaches,  the  one  most  intimately  con¬ 
noted  in  the  minds  of  professionals  and  non-pro- 
ssionals  alike  with  counselling,  at  least  in  educational 
id  social  contexts,  is  that  of  Rogers.  Indeed  all  the 
aining  courses  described  in  this  volume  place  great 
Tiphasis  on  the  students  acquiring  the  interpersonal 
xills  first  described  by  Rogers.  Now  other  approaches 
ave  assumed  more  importance.  Behavioural  skills  are 
Dnsidered  indispensible.  Kelly’s  personal  construct 
eory  is  popular,  and  rational  and  existential  methods 
'e  gaining  ground.  But  the  work  of  Rogers  and  those 
ho  have  built  on  his  efforts,  like  Carkhuff,  Gilmore 
id  more  recently  Egan  still  holds  an  important  place. 
iis  is  not  to  say  that  Rogers  and  those  of  similar 
ews  who  followed  him  have  all  the  answers.  They 
pve  not.  However  jt  can  be  claimed  that  the  client- 
fcntred  movement  has  made  significant  and  enduring 
>ntributions  in  a  number  of  spheres,  not  least  to 
Dunselling  in  educational  and  social  settings.  Probably 
e  most  important  is  the  emphasis  that  it  places  on 
e  relationship  between  counsellor  and  client  is  the 
flphasis  that  it  places  on  the  relationship  between 
Dunsellor  and  client  as  a  determinant  of  the  effective¬ 
's  of  counselling. 

uidance 

would  now  like  to  turn  to  guidance,  a  much  older 
incept  in  education  than  counselling  and  to  examine 
►me  of  the  issues  raised  and  evaluate  some  of  the 
langes  made  in  theory  and  practice  through  the  in- 
jence  of  counselling  concepts. 

Although  the  modern  concept  of  guidance,  as  a  ser- 
:e  distinguished  from  normal  classroom  practice,  is  a 
lative  newcomer  on  the  educational  scene,  a 
lilosopy  of  guidance  was  implicit  in  the  theoretical 
>sitions  of  all  the  great  educators  (from  Plato  on,  in- 
jding  the  post-Renaissance  humanists  like  de  Feltre 
id  also  Rousseau,  Froebel,  Montessori  to  Dewey), 
milarly  a  view  of  guidance  was  implied  in  the  early 
Drk  in  psychometrics,  vocational  guidance  and 
lidance  for  maladjusted  children,  all  of  which  had 
|eir  roots  in  the  late  19th  century.  Since  that  time  the 
rm  guidance  has  acquired  a  much  wider  meaning.  It 
iw  covers  guidance  in  all  aspects  of  development 
'  all  young  people.  This  broader  concept  appears  to 
ve  been  the  response  of  twentieth  century  educa- 
>nal  practice  to  the  unique  complexity  of  contem- 
irary  social,  economic  and  political  life.  When  the 
le  of  the  school  was  conceived  more  narrowly,  the 


numbers  to  be  educated  much  smaller,  the  material  to 
be  learned  less  voluminous  in  amount  and  less  diverse 
in  scope,  guidance  was  not  considered  to  be  something 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  teachers  normal  class¬ 
room  functions. 

Thus  in  recent  years  the  concept  of  guidance  has 
acquired  new  meanings.  Some  critics  particularly  in  the 
USA  would  say  it  has  lost  all  meaning.  When  it  was 
restricted  to  vocational  guidance  or  guidance  with  dis¬ 
turbed  children,  it  was  concerned  with  readily  recog¬ 
nisable  and  agreed  goals.  The  diffuse  and  less  easily 
identifiable  purposes  associated  with  the  contemporary 
concept  have  caused  some  to  question  its  usefulness 
and  recommend  that  its  use  be  discontinued.  For 
example,  the  distinguished  American  clinician  and 
teacher,  Lawrence  Brammer  (1968)  has  suggested  that 
counsellors  should  discard  the  guidance  model  because 
it  (guidance)  ‘is  a  painfully  superficial  and  ambiguous 
term  which  incurs  the  contempt  of  other  helping  occu¬ 
pations’.  One  can  sympathise  with  his  frustration  be¬ 
cause  the  term  does  lack  clarity  —  estimates  of  the 
numbers  of  different  meanings  associated  with  the 
term  guidance  vary  from  seven  to  ten  depending  on 
which  author  you  read. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  Brammer’s  view  is  mistaken. 
Removing  the  term  guidance  from  our  technical  vo¬ 
cabulary  would  leave  our  conceptual  apparatus  the 
poorer:  we  would  lose  very  valuable  insights  in  analys¬ 
ing  and  helping  to  resolve  the  problems  of  young 
people.  But  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  agreed  model 
to  base  an  analysis  of  the  term  and  Arbuckle  (1962) 
has  suggested  a  useful  one.  He  argues  that  guidance, 
as  it  relates  to  education,  is  used  in  three  ways  in  the 
literature:  (1)  as  an  educational  concept,  a  way  of 
thinking  about  the  educational  process;  (2)  as  an 
educational  construct,  a  term  used  to  cover  those  ex¬ 
periences  which  can  be  construed  as  helping  pupils 
towards  self-actualisation;  and  (3)  as  an  educational 
service,  a  reference  to  the  various  guidance  activities 
which  schools  should  provide  to  achieve  their  aims. 

I  want  to  concentrate  my  attention  on  (1)  above, 
that  is  guidance  as  an  educational  concept.  In  this 
sense  of  the  term,  guidance  can  be  thought  of  as  a 
lens  through  which  the  educational  process  can  be 
viewed.  It  is  not  the  only  lens;  education  can  be  looked 
upon  not  only  as  guidance  but  as  say  instruction, 
socialisation  or  initiation.  Looked  at  through  the  lens 
of  instruction,  what  comes  into  focus  are  such  issues 
as  learning,  how  children  learn,  why  do  they  forget 
certain  things,  how  are  they  best  motivated,  how  can 
one  help  them  to  transfer  effectively  knowledge  and 
skills  acquired  in  one  situation  to  another.  If  one  uses 
the  lens  of  socialisation,  a  different  pattern  of  issues 
becomes  important  e.g.,  interpersonal  relations,  the 
acquisition  of  social  attitudes  and  so  on.  The  lens  of 
initiation  focuses  on  the  forms  of  knowledge  into  whose 
methods  of  inquiry  and  subject  matter  the  pupil  has  to 
be  initiated.  Similarly  guidance  provides  a  perspective 
on  the  educational  process;  in  this  case  the  focus  is 
turned  on  the  developing  child  or  young  person.  Thus 
looking  at  education  from  the  guidance  point  of  view 
highlights  the  developing  individual,  developing  not  in 
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vacuum  but  in  society,  participating  in  it  more  or  less, 
challenging  it  more  or  less,  and  adapting  to  it  more  or 
less. 

It  is  in  this  idea  of  the  individual  developing  in  a 
society  and  coming  to  terms  with  it  that  there  lies  one 
of  the  fundamental  difficulties  in  achieving  a  satis¬ 
factory  definition  of  guidance.  Many  of  the  difficulties 
have  been  referred  to  by  Hall  and  Lauwerys  (1955)  in 
their  introduction  to  the  1955  Year  Book  of  Education, 
which  was  devoted  entirely  to  guidance  and  coun¬ 
selling.  After  many  discussions  and  reformulations, 
they  proposed,  following  Morris,  this  working  definition: 
‘Guidance  ...  is  a  process  of  helping  individuals 
through  their  own  efforts  to  discover  and  develop  their 
potentialities  both  for  personal  happiness  and  social 
usefulness.’  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  this  definition 
is  much  too  wide  to  have  other  than  descriptive  utility 
(even  the  authors  recognised  this),  but  it  has  the 
merit  of  highlighting  the  dual  responsibilities  of  guidance 
in  education,  (1)  to  the  development  of  the  individual 
and  (2)  to  the  needs  of  society.  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  there  will  always  be  differences  about  guidance, 
just  as  there  will  be  about  education,  since  one’s 
judgements  on  both  will  reflect  one’s  philosophy  of 
life,  one’s  views  on  the  nature  of  man  and  one’s 
philosophy  of  society.  That  does  not  mean  that  a  large 
measure  of  agreement  cannot  be  found  —  as  a  matter 
of  fact  an  examination  of  the  literature  will  show,  con¬ 
sidering  everything,  an  amazing  degree  of  argreement. 

In  a  classic  article  ‘Guidance  as  a  concept  in  edu¬ 
cational  philosophy’,  which  appeared  in  the  1955  Year 
Book  of  Education,  Morris  (1955)  made  one  of  the 
clearest  statements  about  guidance  in  the  develop¬ 
mental  tradjtion.  He  recognised  as  crucial  the  duality  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  guidance  service  and  the 
school  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  He  quoted  ap¬ 
provingly  the  description  of  education  as  guidance 
contained  in  the  policy  statement  of  the  National  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Educational  Research,  ‘Education,  viewed  as 
guidance,  js  the  process  of  mediating  between  the 
growing  child,  his  needs,  powers,  interests  and  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  needs,  responsi¬ 
bilities,  opportunities  and  values  of  adult  life  on  the 
other’.  Morris  thus  sees  the  educator  (teacher)  as  a 
mediator  between  the  pupil  as  he  js  and  what  he  is  to 
become  between  being  and  becoming. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  this  when  we  compare 
Morris’s  discussion  with  an  earlier  incisive  analysis. 
W.  J.  McCallister  (1931)  in  his  book,  The  Growth  of 
Freedom  in  Education’  is  one  of  the  most  undervalued 
books  in  the  field  of  education.  In  a  scholarly  review 
he  pointed  out  that  ‘freedom  has  played  many  parts  in 
the  history  of  Education’.  After  an  extensive  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  different  concepts  he  defines  freedom  as 
‘the  finding,  maintaining  and  extending  of  the  highest 
relevant  value  common  to  the  pupil’s  conception  of  the 
requirements  of  his  life  and  the  educator’s  conception 
of  the  aspirations  that  sustain  all  human  activity’.  One 
finds  a  striking  similarity  between  this  definition  of 
freedom  in  education  and  Morris’s  view  of  guidance 
relationship  as  ‘being  polarised  between  acceptance 
of  the  child’s  dependence  and  acceptance  of  his 


capacity  for  self-determination.  Emphasis  on  depen 
dence  means  emphasis  on  direction  and  pursasion.  Em 
phasis  on  self-determination  means  emphasis  on  growtf 
towards  explicit  mutuality’. 

McCallister’s  analysis  can  thus  be  seen  as  parti 
cularly  apposite  for  a  consideration  of  guidance,  be 
cause,  anticipating  many  of  the  contemporary  analyse; 
of  guidance  and  counselling,  it  focuses  on  three  im 
portant  areas  of  concern: 

(D  the  role  of  the  guide  (teacher,  counsellor,  paren 
etc.)  in  extending  the  limits  of  the  child’s  capacity 
for  self-determination  —  by  providing  opportunities, 
helping  him  to  acquire  skills  and  knowledge,  value; 
and  attitudes,  by  helping  him  to  become  committee 
to  self-determination.  Morris’s  analogy  of  the  mountair 
guide  sums  up  his  position  clearly.  You  may  remembe! 
that  he  described  the  teacher’s  role  in  guidance  a: 
‘comparable  with  that  of  a  guide  on  a  long  mountain: 
eering  expedition.  The  good  guide  must  knovi 
thoroughly  his  own  range  of  country  and  he  must  b< 
quick  to  assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  hi 
charge.  Within  the  given  purposes  of  the  expedition! 
the  actual  objectives,  the  routes,  the  stages,  the  pacu 
and  the  equipment  must  all  be  chosen  to  suit  th< 
climber,  and  the  guide  must  have  at  his  command  : 
wide  variety  of  skills  for  use  in  different  conditions: 
However,  the  expedition  may  have  as  one  of  its  aim1 
tfiat  the  pupil  should  gradually  become  independent  cl 
the  guide  and  able  to  climb  unaided’. 

(2)  Related  to  the  role  of  the  guide  is  the  secono 
area,  namely  the  relationship  between  the  guide  an<i 
the  guided,  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  the  counsel!^ 
and  the  client.  Young  people  learn  in  and  through  th 
relationship  with  ‘significant  others’.  This  has  bee  i 
known  for  many  years  even  if  it  has  not  always  assume'! 
the  importance  it  should  have  in  practice.  One  of  th 
most  valuable  contributions  made  by  the  counselling 
movement  has  been  to  focus  attention  on  the  crucic* 
nature  of  relationships  in  the  development  of  ind'viduTH 

Now  it  is  clear  that  this  concept  of  the  relationship 
between  counsellor  and  client,  guide  and  guided 
helper  and  helped  differs  from  that  of  Rogers.  Th i] 
McCallister-Morris  approach  appears  to  concur  wit; 
that  of  a  number  of  counselling  theorists  e.g.,  Ausube! 
Krumboltz.  It  can  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  thik 
latter  view  accepts  that  there  is  an  inherent  in? 
quality  of  status  between  the  counsellor  and  his  clieri 
in  the  sense  that  the  counsellor  has  relevant  expertise: 
knowledge  and  experience  and  the  client  has  not. 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  client  seeks  the  help  of  th 
counsellor.  Our  views  on  many  issues,  such  as  th 
value  of  diagnosis,  the  readiness  of  the  counsellor  ti 
take  the  initiative,  and  the  relative  importance  c 
understanding  through  empathy  or  understanding  thd 
emerges  from  knowledge  gained  by  so-called  ot 
jective  means  are  all  determined  to  a  large  extent  b 
our  conception  of  the  counsellor-client  relationship.  T 
resolve  the  practical  difficulties  which  arise  requires  i 
balanced  approach  to  each.  The  need  to  achieve  th 
multiplicity  of  balances  which  are  demanded  highlight: 
both  the  importance  and  the  subtlety  of  the  guidance 
and  counselling  relationships. 
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I)  The  values  and  perceptions  of  the  guide.  Another 
iportant  focus  is  what  the  guide  brings  to  the  en- 
>unter,  himself,  his  values,  including  moral  and  re- 
lious  values,  his  perceptions  of  the  needs  and  re- 
lirements  of  young  people  and  his  views  on  the 
iture  of  the  task  he  has  to  carry  out.  As  I  have 
ready  pointed  out,  that  task  is  related  to  two  goals, 
e  development  of  the  individual  and  the  needs  of 
•ciety.  One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  theore- 
:ians  jn  the  guidance  field  is  how  to  encompass 
itisfactorily  and  acceptably  both  these  objectives  in 
ie  concept. 

The  work  of  McCallister,  Morris  and  others  high- 
ihts  the  folly  of  suggesting  that  the  concept  of 
lidance  should  be  regarded  as  superfluous.  On  the 
►ntrary  it  can  be  argued  that  as  defined  by  Morris,  it 
ovides  a  valid  and  productive  perspective  for 
amining  and  understanding  the  educational  process. 
Counselling  is  described  as  one  of  the  activities, 
r  some,  perhaps  many  pupils  the  most  important  ac- 
ity  through  which  the  objectives  of  guidance  can  be 
hieved.  This  is  not  to  devalue  in  any  way  the  contri- 
ition  the  contemporary  counselling  movement  has 
ade  to  education  and  schooling.  It  can  justifiably 
i  argued  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  significant  move- 
ants  for  education  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  reasons 
alude  the  following: 

)  the  development  of  counselling  has  encouraged  the 
■examination  in  a  contemporary  context  of  funda- 
antal  issues  which  have  concerned  philosophers  and 
iucators  for  many  generations,  for  example,  on  the 
le  of  schools  in  a  democratic  society,  on  the  aims  of 
lucation,  on  what  constitutes  an  acceptable  level  of 
:ervention  and  direction  in  the  development  of  indi- 
iual  children,  and  particularly  on  the  relationship 
tweeen  the  individual  and  society.  Daws  has  put  the 
lint  succinctly,  The  advent  of  counselling  in  school 
sans,  if  it  means  nothing  else,  that  children  and  the 
>rlds  of  children  will  be  better  understood  in  future 
cause  teachers  are  learning  that  it  is  helpful  and 
>rthwhile  to  try  and  understand.’ 

)  It  focuses  on  the  relationship  through  which  much 
arning  occurs  and,  therefore,  provides  a  useful 
unterbalance  to  an  excessive  emphasis  on  content 
terminants  in  much  of  the  current  literature  on  cur- 
ulum  development.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the 
ucational  objectives  of  the  cognitive  domain  in 
aom’s  celebrated  taxonomy  are  better  developed  and 
sed  on  a  greater  volume  of  research  and  develop- 
ant  than  those  of  the  affective  domain.  Bloom  himself 
d  others  have  criticised  American  education  for 
ling  to  take  affective  goals  sufficiently  into  account. 

)  Since  many  of  the  skills  of  relating  and  communi- 
ting  which  are  at  the  heart  of  good  counselling 
actice  are  crucial  to  effective  teaching,  practice  in 
icher  education  could  profitably  draw  on  the  ex- 
rtise  in  skills  training  which  has  been  built  up  through 
search  and  teaching.  The  work  of  such  as  Carkhuff, 
d  Cottle  on  training  in  counselling  skills  and  Ivey  on 
srocounselling  have  important  implications  for  teacher 
ucation.  Activities  such  as  role-playing  and  simula- 
n,  and  the  analysis  of  audio  and  video  tapes  of  inter¬ 


views,  small  group  work  and  class  work  have  been 
introduced  into  some  teacher  education  programmes. 
(4)  The  advent  of  counselling  has  contributed  to  an 
increase  in  awareness  of  the  importance,  not  only 
of  teacher-pupil  relationships,  but  of  pupil-pupil  and 
teacher-teacher  relationships  also.  In  the  latter  case, 
for  example,  the  recent  encouragement  given  to  the 
profession  at  the  school  level  to  take  more  responsibility 
for  the  professional  nurture  of  its  members  particularly 
new  ones,  has  resulted  in  pilot  schemes  involving 
‘teacher  tutors’  in  schools.  It  would  appear  that  the 
ability  to  relate  to  young  teachers  and  student  teachers 
will  be  a  prerequisite  df  success  in  this  field  and  thus 
counselling  skills  are  relevant  to  their  work. 

In  summary,  the  counselling  movement  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  initial  and  continuing  impact  of  the  client- 
centred  tradition  and  its  more  modern  developments 
has  done  nothing  less  than  broaden  and  bring  up  to 
date  in  a  new  and  challenging  way  our  understanding 
of  the  concept  of  guidance  in  education  and  establish 
new  ways  of  implementing  the  concept. 

The  contributions  in  this  volume  have  brought  out 
these  two  approaches  to  counselling  and  schools,  one 
mainly  psychotherapeutic  in  origin,  the  other  rooted 
in  the  concept  of  guidance  in  education.  Many  of  the 
practical  problems  mentioned  in  the  articles  such  as 
confidentiality,  the  role  of  the  counsellor  in  the  school, 
the  relationship  of  counselling  to  teaching,  and  many 
others  can  be  illuminated  from  both  points  of  view.  My 
argument  is  that  perhaps  we  all  have  adhered  to  one 
or  other  position  too  rigidly  and  that  a  synthesis  of  the 
insights  of  theorists  like  Morris  and  McCallister  and 
those  provided  by  Rogers,  Krumboltz,  Blocher,  Cark¬ 
huff,  Egan  and  others  associated  with  recent  and  con¬ 
temporary  developments  in  counselling  would  provide 
an  appropriate  basis  for  current  practice. 

JOHN  F.  FULTON 
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OBITUARY:  WYATT  RAWSON  (1894-1980) 

Born  into  a  well-to-do  Victorian  family  with  noteworthy 
political,  professional,  and  cosmopolitan  connections, 
Wyatt  Rawson  was  educated  at  West  Downs  Prepara¬ 
tory  School,  Westminster  School  (as  a  King’s  Scholar), 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  read  History 
and  Moral  Sciences. 

From  an  early  age  he  showed  himself  to  be  singu¬ 
larly  gifted  in  music  and  languages,  and  interested  in 
art,  drama,  and  architecture. 

In  1914,  on  a  visit  to  Weimar,  he  stayed  in  the  home 
of  Hildegard  Neuffer  whose  youngest  daughter,  Hilde 
then  17,  was  an  attractive  young  lady  who  played  the 
violin  and  tennis  with  equal  gusto.  Hildegard’s  re¬ 
markably  advanced  ideas  on  the  education  of  children 
were  shared  with  Rudolf  Steiner,  a  frequent  visitor,  who 
undoubtedly  had  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  the 
course  of  life  and  the  profession  on  which  Wyatt  was 
to  embark  —  but  not  until  after  four  years  of  intern¬ 
ment  at  Ruhleben. 

By  another  /remarkable  chance  this  experience 
brought  h.im  into  touch  with  Elizabeth  Rotten,  who  by 
reason  of  her  Swiss  nationality  and  humanitarian  com¬ 
mitments,  was  organiser  of  a  War  Relief  Committee  in 
Berlin,  dealing  with  prisoners  of  war. 

From  this  association  and  Elizabeth  Rotten’s  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  pioneers  who  formed  the  New  Education 
Fellowship  in  1921,  Wyatt  moved  into  a  major  orbit  of 
his  life’s  work. 

Having  with  his  brother  Hugh  and  Hugh’s  wife 
launched  The  Grange,  a  preparatory  school  in  Cock- 
foster’s  in  1923,  he  moved  on  in  1926  at  the  request 
of  Leonard  and  Dorothy  Elmhurst  to  assist  in  the 
foundation  of  a  school  at  Dartington  Hall,  Devon. 

During  this  time  he  was  continually  in  touch  with  the 
NEF,  attending  it’s  early  Conferences,  which  attracted 
the  leading  educational  pioneers  and  philosophers  of 
the  age.  Among  them  was  Jung,  of  whom  Wyatt  be¬ 
came  an  ardent  disciple. 

At  the  Fourth  (biennial)  World  Conference  of  the 
NEF  at  Elsinore  in  1929  with  2000  participants  from 
two  score  countries,  the  reorganisation  was  planned 


that  brought  Wyatt  officially  into  the  Fellowship  a 
Assistant  Director,  and  shortly  thereafter,  on  Beatrici 
Ensor’s  departure  to  South  Africa,  as  Joint  Organism; 
Director,  a  post  he  held  until  1937. 

An  early  task  was  to  edit  “The  Examinations  Tanglr 
The  Way  Out”,  the  Report  of  a  sustained  Examination 
Enquiry  by  one  of  the  severai  Commissions  set  up  u 
Elsinore. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Wya' 
collected  evidence  and  drafted  a  Memorandum  on  indn 
pendent  experimental  schools. 

He  prepared  masterly  Reports  of  the  Sixth  (Nicl 
1932)  and  Seventh  (Cheltenham,  1936)  NEF  Conferee 
ces,  working  over  the  discussions  to  produce  we  i 
integrated  volumes:  ‘A  New  World  in  the  Making’  ar 
‘The  Freedom  We  Seek’. 

In  1932  Wyatt  had  paid  another  visit  to  Wiemar  ar 
this  time  returned  with  Hilde,  as  his  wife,  and  h< 
two  children  by  a  former  marriage  —  9  year  old  Haro  , 
and  3  year  old  Elgin  whom  he  brought  up  as  if  the f 
were  his  own.  Their  own  daughter,  Irmeli  was  born  i 
1936. 

Returning  to  teaching  in  1937,  he  became  pr 
prietor  and  Principal  of  Rocklands,  a  co-education- 
boarding  school.  In  1942  he  took  a  post  at  Bryanstc: 
and  in  1946  was  asked  to  help  found  it’s  sister  schor; 
Cranborne  Chase  in  Dorset. 

After  his  retirement  and  in  response  to  a  reque 
of  the  NEF,  he  wrote  the  life  story  of  Kees  Boeke,  ar 
followed  it  with  “The  Werkplaats  Adventure”,  a  wide 
read  account  of  Boeke’s  unique  establishment  I 
Eindhoven. 

His  next  NEF  assignment  was  to  complete  ‘TM 
Story  of  the  New  Education’,  which  William  Boyd  h< 
left  half  finished. 

His  last  prominent  appearance  at  an  NEF  (nc 
WEF)  Conference  was  at  Chichester,  1966,  when  I' 
wrote  the  working  paper  and  delivered  the  address  ti 
Personal  Fulfilment. 

RAYMOND  KING 
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Editorial 

The  Commission  feels  that  schools  all  over  the  world 
should  pay  more  attention  to  international  problems  so 
hat  young  people  will  see  more  clearly  the  dangers 
hey  are  facing,  their  own  responsibilities  and  the 
opportunities  of  co-operation  —  globally  and  regionally 
as  well  as  within  their  own  neighbourhood.’ 

A  year  ago  Willy  Brandt  was  writing  these  words 
n  his  introduction  to  the  Report  of  the  Independent 
Commission  on  International  Development  Issues.  Since 
hen  the  Report  has  been  discussed  —  more  or  less 
extensively  —  in  a  large  number  of  countries,  and  its 
political  analysis  and  recommendations  scrutinized.  The 
mplications  for  education  have  received  less  attention, 
rhere  are  at  least  three  possible  reasons  for  this:  be¬ 
cause  the  Commission  had  very  little  to  say  on  the 
subject,  because  educationists  likely  to  be  sympathetic 
are  already  working  to  increase  the  amount  and  quality 
af  global  education,  or  because  educating  young 
people  seems  to  many  an  unlikely  way  of  averting 
vorld  war  or  mass  starvation. 

And  yet  ignoring  the  Report  will  not  make  the 
situation  it  deals  with  go  away,  a  situation  the  Com- 
nission  sees  as  so  serious  that  ‘the  search  for  solu- 
ions  is  not  an  act  of  benevolence  but  a  condition  of 
survival.  We  believe  jt  is  dramatically  urgent  today  to 
start  taking  concrete  steps.’ 

This  issue  of  The  New  Era  is  about  the  search'  for 
solutions  in  the  field  of  education.  It  has  three  main 
sections.  One  contains,  fittingly,  articles  emanating 
rom  the  World  Education  Fellowship’s  international 
conference  ‘Education  in  One  World’  —  ‘fittingly’  be¬ 
cause  the  Fellowship  has  consistently  over  much  of 
his  century  raised  and  promoted  discussion  of  ques- 
ions  as  to  what  constitutes  appropriate  education  in 
i  shrinking  and  divided  world.  This  section  has  its 
)wn  introduction  and  includes  an  account  of  the 
ENEF  Day. 

Another  section  contains  various  examples  of 
cf  teachers  seeking  solutions.  Alec  Fyfe’s  article 
ooks  at  the  progress  of  a  government  funded  curricu- 
um  project  and  asks  pertinent  questions  about  the 
egitimate  aims  of  a  project  which  extols  self-reliance 
ind  ‘bottom-upwards’  development. 

Tim  Bartlett  describes  the  practical  efforts  of 
eachers  and  students  in  one  school  to  build  meaningful 
inks  with  a  school  in  Tanzania.  He  emphasizes  the 
mportance  of  building  the  experience  and  materials 
jained  from  visits  into  the  curriculum  as  a  whole. 

David  Selby’s  article  is  a  description  of  an  experi- 
nent  within  a  school  which  aimed  to  help  students 
explore  the  nature  of  prejudice  and  discrimination.  A 
imall  group  of  students  volunteered  to  wear  coloured 
irmbands  for  a  week:  the  reaction  of  the  remainder  of 
he  student  body  revealed  much  about  them  and  per- 
laps  something  more  generally  about  human  beings 
confronted  with  uncertainty  and  mystery. 

A  First  World  Studies  Examination  contains  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  CSE  World  Studies  paper  sat  by  students 
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at  the  same  school,  Groby  Community  College.  The 
College  runs  what  is  probably  the  only  two-year  com¬ 
pulsory  World  Studies  course  in  Britain  and  these 
exams  were  taken  this  year  by  the  first  students  to 
complete  it. 

The  third  section  of  this  issue  contains  reviews  of  a 
number  of  recently  published  books.  We  would  urge 
readers  to  offer  themselves  as  members  of  The  New 
Era  reviewers’  panel  —  by  writing  to  Colin  Harris. 

In  all  the  articles  there  is,  explicitly  or  implicity,  the 
conviction  that  the  search  for  solutions  needs  to  be 
conducted  by  teachers  and  students  in  schools  as  well 
as  in  the  world  at  large.  Also,  that  the  search  for 
solutions  to  global  problems  is  inseparable  from  the 
search  for  more  just  relationships  within  each  insti¬ 
tution.  On  this  evidence,  if  young  people  are  to  ‘see 
more  clearly  their  own  responsibilities  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  co-operation’  their  formal  education 
needs  to  become  less  of  a  diatribe,  and  more  of  a 
dialogue,  in  which  conviction  and  commitment  are 
tempered  with  openness  and  trust. 

SIMON  FISHER 

Editor,  World  Studies  Bulletin 
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Changing  Directions  —  The  Evolution  of  a 
Development  Education  Project 

ALEC  FYFE,  Northants  Development  Education  Project,  UK 


This  is  a  highly  personal  account  of  a  curriculum  pro¬ 
ject.  The  article  describes  from  the  inside  how  the 
project  was  conceived  and  the  many  forces  impinging 
on  its  progress  towards  a  somewhat  different  conclusion 
from  that  originally  envisaged.  As  Alec  Fyfe  himself 
concludes,  ‘the  outcomes  were  less  the  product  of 
rational  planning  than  of  conflict  and  negotiation.’ 


Origins 

The  Northants  Development  Education  Pro¬ 
ject  was  born  out  of  personal  opportunism 
—  I  would  of  course  contend,  opportunism  in 
a  good  sense.  In  October  1977  I  began  to 
formulate  a  project  to  put  to  the  Ministry  of 
Overseas  Development’s  recently  constituted 
Advisory  Committee  For  Development  Edu¬ 
cation  (ACDE).  The  idea  was  to  marry  two 
previous  .initiatives  in  the  field  —  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Teacher  post  in  Development  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Sheffield,  and  a  school-focused 
materials  development  project  based  at  a 
Teachers  Centre  in  Ely. 

Over  the  next  six  months  I  sought  what 
support  I  could  at  local  as  well  as  national 
level.  Gaining  local  support  was  surprisingly 
easy.  At  the  time  I  was  teaching  in  a  very 
innovative  Social  Studies  Faculty  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  school,  which  had  already  in¬ 
stitutionalised  Development  Studies  within 
the  schools’  common  curriculum.  Colleagues 
and  the  Headteacher  readily  accepted  the 
idea  of  the  project  on  the  twin  grounds  that  it 
offered  me  career  development  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  extend  the  school’s  reputation 
for  innovation. 

The  next  stage  was  negotiation  with  the 
LEA  (Local  Education  Authority).  Discus¬ 
sions  were  first  held  with  the  Chief  Adviser 
who  commended  the  idea.  Thereafter  it  was 
the  Deputy  Chief  Education  Officer  who  acted 
as  ‘gatekeeper’.  Significantly,  the  principle 
of  having  an  Advisory  Teacher  jn  Develop¬ 
ment  Education  for  a  two  year  period  was 
never  called  into  question,  despite  the  fact 
that  no  one  on  the  LEA’s  side  a  the  time 


knew  what  constituted  ‘Development  Educa¬ 
tion’.  Rather,  the  chief  concern  was  financial 
— -  how  much  was  this  likely  to  cost  the  au¬ 
thority?  The  proposal  was  only  formally  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee  after  most  of  the  initial  financial 
commitments  had  been  struck  out.  The  final 
piece  of  local  legitimation  came  when  the 
local  College  of  Higher  Education  gave  sup¬ 
port  to  the  proposal.  In  this  case  there  was  a 
clear  vested  interest  at  work.  It  was  expected 
that  any  materials  produced  would  carry  the 
institution’s  name  and,  besides,  the  project 
would  lend  weight  to  those  who  hoped  the 
College  would  build  a  reputation  within  the 
region  for  excellence  jn  the  field  of  Develop¬ 
ment  Studies. 

Constitution  of  a  Curriculum  Team 

A  proposal  which  took  six  months  to  nego¬ 
tiate  was  debated  and  passed  in  seven 
minutes  by  the  ACDE  in  April  1978.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  accepted,  largely  it  seems  on  the 
political  grounds  that  the  ACDE  could  not 
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afford  to  turn  down  this  kind  of  initiative  from 
any  Local  Authority. 

The  stated  aim  of  the  project  was  broad  in 
the  extreme:  the  promotion  of  ‘teaching  in 
secondary  schools  of  concepts  and  issues 
related  to  world  development’.  The  mechan¬ 
ism  to  achieve  this  was  essentially  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  teaching  materials.  The  assump¬ 
tion  was  that  supply  would  create  its  own 
demand  and  that  the  best  people  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  this  undertaking  were  teachers 
themselves. 

I  saw  my  role  as  the  co-ordinator  of  a  cur¬ 
riculum  team  composed  of  local  teachers 
and  so  the  designation  of  ‘Advisory  Teacher’ 
(a  Local  Education  Authority  formulation) 
was  to  me  a  misnomer.  It  was  inevitable, 
given  the  origins  of  the  project,  that  my  own 
Start  should  be  somewhat  anomic.  In  par¬ 
ticular  who  was  I  responsible  to? 

Funded  by  the  ODM  (Ministry  of  Overseas 
Development)  I  was  based  in  Northampton. 
\n  Advisory  Teacher  based  not  with  the 
sther  Advisory  Team,  but  in  a  College  of 
Higher  Education.  Based  in  the  college  but 
lot  a  member  of  staff.  Thjs  only  added  to  my 
eeling  of  insecurity,  and  to  subsequent  fric- 
ion. 

From  the  outset  the  project  departed  from 
my  rational  model  of  Research,  Development 
and  Dissemination.  The  first  term  was  taken 
jp  with  a  low  level  research  and  feasibility 
exercise  which  one  could  argue  ought  to  have 
)receded  the  proposal.  By  the  end  of  the 
erm,  having  visited  two-thirds  of  the  secon¬ 
dary  schools  jn  the  region,  I  was  in  a  position 
o  short  list  schools  I  felt  could  offer  a 
>roadly  based  involvement  in  the  project. 

In  February,  after  discussions  with  an  Ad- 
isory  Group  which  I  had  set  up,  I  invited 
ieven  schools  to  send  two  representatives  to 
m  inaugural  meeting.  They  became  the 
mcleus  of  the  curriculum  team  which  even- 
ually  ranged  from  assistant  teachers  to  a 
)eputy  Head,  and  included  subject  teachers 
is  well  as  those  who  worked  within  integrated 
raditions.  On  the  whole  the  weighting  was 
swards  subject  Heads  of  Department  (Geo- 
iraphy  and  History).  Few  claimed  to  have 
ny  deep  understanding  of  ‘Development  Stu- 
lies’  though  all  were  interested  and  variously 
ivolved  in  the  field. 


The  first  session  was  organised  as  a  semi¬ 
nar  in  which  I  introduced  what  I  saw  as  the 
aim  of  the  project  and  the  benefits  I  felt 
would  accrue  to  participants.  I  also  offered  a 
working  definition  of  Development  Education 
as:  The  study  of  the  process  of  change  which 
contemporary  societies  experience  in  pursuit 
of  their  economic,  political  and  social  goals, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  give  students  the 
tools  both  to  understand  and  respond  to 
change’.  This  and  the  aims  of  the  project 
were  generally  accepted  and  then  each 
school  presented  a  paper  on  its  curriculum, 
areas  of  interests  and  expectations  concern¬ 
ing  the  project.  By  the  end  of  the  session  the 
‘team’  had  agreed  to  form  themselves  into 
three  working  parties  dealing  with  the  age 
ranges  13-14;  14-16;  16-18. 

The  Negotiation  of  Themes 

Between  the  inaugural  meeting  and  the  first 
full  day  workshop  in  March  each  of  the  work¬ 
ing  parties  met  to  discuss  likely  themes  to 
focus  on.  The  tentative  themes  which  emer¬ 
ged  from  thjs  process  were:  ‘What  is  Develop¬ 
ment?’  (13-14);  ‘Rural  Development’  (14-16); 
‘Nation  Building’  (16-18).  These  themes  were 
subsequently  ‘fleshed  out’  at  the  first  work¬ 
shop  held  at  the  local  teachers’  centre. 

At  this  stage  I  was  beginning  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  an  overseas  field-trip  which 
the  14-16  group  felt  was  essential  if  they  were 
to  produce  anything  original.  At  the  work¬ 
shop  there  was  general  approval  for  this 
idea  (Sierra  Leone  being  the  choice  of  country 
to  visit)  though  it  has  to  be  pointed  out 
that  one  teacher  strongly  disapproved  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  an  inappropriate  use  of 
funds  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Overseas 
Development. 

During  this  period  I  was  also  negotiating 
for  Schools  Council  involvement  in  the  pro¬ 
ject.  At  the  end  of  March  the  Council  agreed 
to  become  formally  associated  and  thus  pro¬ 
vide  important  legitimation. 

Project  Management  Style 

Up  to  Easter  1979  I  had  worked  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  best  way  of  building  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  project  was  to  stress  corporate 
decision-making  and  the  tangible  benefits 
from  belonging  to  jt.  As  one  teacher  sub'se- 
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quently  remarked  they  were  ‘made  to  feei  in¬ 
volved’.  I  soon,  though,  became  impatient 
with  this  ‘democratic’  style.  It  appeared  that 
inexperienced  teachers  (inexperienced  in 
Development  Studies)  tended  to  take  on  un¬ 
realistic  commitments  simply  because  it  took 
them  time  to  become  acquainted  with  a  new 
body  of  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  I  felt 
under  pressure  to  produce  tangible  results 
by  the  first  summer  and  to  this  end  had 
already  organised  a  four  day  workshop,  at  the 
Institute  of  Development  Studies  (IDS)  for 
the  end  of  the  summer  term.  Having  a  public 
session  on  the  last  day  was  aimed  at  pro¬ 
viding  a  short  term  target  for  the  ‘team’. 

The  first  stage,  I  felt,  had  to  be  a  restruc¬ 
turing  of  themes  and  case  studies  that  were 
more  manageable  in  terms  of  project  re¬ 
sources.  The  Rural  Development  group  alone 
were  intending  to  incorporate  five  country 
case  studies  within  an  already  expansive 
field.  At  the  beginning  of  May  I  suggested  to 
the  whole  team  that  we  take  one  theme:  ‘What 
is  Development?’  and  explore  it  at  the  three 
concentric  levels  —  Local  —  Regional  — 
National.  For  the  regional  level  the  Highlands 
and  islands  of  Scotland  seemed  to  offer 
considerable  potential,  while  the  national  case 
study  would  focus  on  Sierra  Leone. 

Everyone  accepted  the  logic  of  the  de¬ 
cision  (the  16-18  with  some  relief)  but  the 
14-16  group  felt  disappointed  that  they  were 
having  to  narrow  their  focus,  on  my  sugges¬ 
tion,  upon  just  Agricultural  Development  in 
Sierra  Leone.  They  were  also  asked  to  merge 
with  the  1 6-1 8  group  who  were  going  to  look  at 
other  development  issues  in  Sierra  Leone. 
Inevitably  the  14-16  team  began  to  view  them¬ 
selves  as  ‘displaced  persons’.  Indeed  this 
problem  was  never  resolved  and  produced 
the  only  friction  at  the  IDS  workshop.  Even¬ 
tually  the  bulk  of  the  group  were  to  drop  out 
of  the  project  on  the  grounds  of  lack  of  time, 
but  went  on,  Ironically,  to  produce  the  first 
examples  of  pupil  work  based  upon  project 
materials. 

Given  that  the  project  team  was  still  for¬ 
mulating  its  ideas  and  trying  to  find  its  feet 
in  a  new  field,  the  IDS  workshop  may  well 
have  been  ill-timed.  Nevertheless,  given  the 
two  year  time  limit,  it  provided  for  me  the 
essential  break  through  to  tangible  results. 


Despite  the  pressure,  most  of  the  teachers 
enjoyed  the  experience,  even  at  the  end  of  a 
hard  year  —  one  teacher  called  it  the  best 
form  of  in-service  work  he  had  experienced. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  academic  year 
events  forced  further  reorganisation.  The 
Regional  level  had  still  not  got  off  the  ground 
and  I  felt  now  had  little  chance  of  bearing 
fruit  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  project  was 
now  unlikely  to  get  any  extension  with  the 
decision,  announced  in  the  autumn,  of  the 
phasing  out  of  the  Development  Education 
Fund.  In  November  I  proposed  the  following 
restructuring  which  now  stands  as  the  pro¬ 
ject’s  theme: 

1.  Changeborough  —  Two  simulation  exer¬ 
cises  explore  the  meaning  of  develop¬ 
ment,  using  the  controversial  domestic 
issues  of  an  urban  motorway  scheme  and 
the  siting  of  a  new  international  airport 
in  a  rural  area. 

2.  The  Impact  of  Colonialism  —  Develop¬ 
ment  At  What  Price?  —  Explored  through 
the  case  study  of  the  Tax  War  of  1898  in 
Sierra  Leone. 

3.  Political  Development  —  An  examination 
of  post-independence  politics  in  West 
Africa. 

4.  Agricultural  Development  —  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  attempts  to  ‘develop’  tra¬ 
ditional  agriculture  in  Sierra  Leone. 
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5.  Urban  Development  —  A  series  of  case 
studies  from  Sierra  Leone  exploring  is¬ 
sues  of  migration  and  urban  problems. 

6.  Development  Strategies  —  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  attempts  to  plan  development 
in  Sierra  Leone  in  the  1970’s,  offering 
sector  case  studies  of  Tourism,  Transport, 
Industrialisation. 

Changeborough  was  designed  to  offer  a 
way  into  the  field.  The  remaining  themes 
were  seen  as  offering  sixth  formers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  specialist  ‘A’  level  skills 
while  at  the  same  time  introducing  them  to 
the  complexity  of  a  new  field  of  study.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  materials  would  firstly  help 
fill  gaps  in  existing  ‘A’  level  courses  as  well  as 
offering  an  inducement  to  those  who  wished 
to  establish  inter-disciplinary  courses  at  this 
level.  All  units  were  to  be  united  by  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  a  particular  problem/data  based 
methodolgy.  Students  were  to  be  encouraged 
to  manipulate  data  to  arrive  at  their  own 
judgements. 

The  Field  Trip 

Though  when  originally  raised,  twelve 
teachers  had  shown  interest  in  the  idea  of 
a  field  trip,  only  three  maintained  a  firm  and 
consistent  commitment  to  the  proposal.  When 
it  came  to  making  a  decision  the  majority 
raised  objections  ranging  over  possible  cost, 
loss  of  school  time,  family  commitments,  and 
whether  the  trip  was  relevant  in  terms  of  their 
work  for  the  project. 

The  Ministry  decided,  though,  in  August 
that  it  was  essential  for  the  project  that  the 
field  trjp  go  ahead  during  Easter  1980  and 
provided  funds  for  a  group  of  ten.  Only 
seven  places  were  eventually  taken,  up  — 
cour  members  of  the  project  plus  three  aca¬ 
demic  guides. 

The  involvement  of  academics  who  knew 
Sierra  Leone  more  intimately  than  we  did 
/v as  vital  in  terms  of  ‘getting  below  the  sur- 
:ace’  and  acquiring  resources  for  the  project. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  project  manage¬ 
ment  it  inevitably  widened  the  critical  au¬ 
dience  and  the  sphere  of  negotiation.  Aca¬ 
demics  can  be  sensitive  about  their  areas  of 
'esearch  and  understandably  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  we  were  serious  and  genuine  col- 
aborators,  (and  certainly  not  potential  com¬ 


petitors)  who  were  not  going  to  endanger 
their  good  standing  with  local  people,  on 
which  their  research  depended.  In  addition 
there  were  local  academics  and  government 
officials,  all  with  an  interest  in  the  images  we 
were  likely  to  present  of  Sierra  Leone.  Irres¬ 
pective  of  the  personalities  involved,  all  this 
constituted  a  potential  minefield  for  the  un¬ 
initiated. 

The  process  of  negotiation  went  on 
throughout  the  three  weeks  of  our  visit  and 
mainly  focussed  upon  the  access  to  infor¬ 
mation  and  its  presentation  in  the  finished 
materials.  The  party  covered  1,200  miles 
during  the  trip,  spending  most  of  the  time 
interviewing  and  living  in  villages.  The  ex¬ 
perience  seems  to  have  genuinely  changed 
the  perspective  of  those  for  whom  this  was 
their  first  experience  of  the  Third  World. 

Negotiation  of  Nuts  and  Bolts 

By  the  summer  of  1979  what  had  started  out 
as  an  ad  hoc  Advisory  Group  was  re-consti¬ 
tuted,  on  the  LEA’s  (Local  Education  Au¬ 
thority)  insistence,  into  a  much  tigher 
Monitoring  Group.  Its  membership  consisted 
of  representatives  from  the  LEA,  the  College, 
and  the  ODA  plus  the  external  evaluator  from 
Sussex  University.  The  group  met  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  November  and  March  to  discuss  essen¬ 
tially  practical  issues: 

September:  Should  the  project  seek  an  ex¬ 
tension?  Finally  decided  in  October  that 
this  was  inappropriate. 

November:  Who  was  to  hold  the  copyright  of 
the  materials?  How  were  they  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  and  who  was  to  publish  them. 

March:  The  LEA  was  to  subsequently  claim 
copyright  and  urged  that  the  College  act 
both  as  publishers  and  agents  for  dissemi¬ 
nation.  A  formula  was  eventually  nego¬ 
tiated  with  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
college  which  allowed  the  materials  to 
carry  the  LEA  ‘logo’  as  long  as  the  college 
was  acknowledged  as  supporter  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Perceptions  of  the  Project 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  evaluator  has  been 
to  delineate  the  range  of  perceptions  held  of 
the  project  by  its  members  and  other  in¬ 
terested  parties.  During  the  IDS  workshop 
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all  participants  were  interviewed,  an  exercise 
which  some  found  initially  intimidating.  A 
report  was  then  produced  for  discussion  by 
the  Monitoring  Group  in  November.  This  was 
followed  up  by  the  evaluator  visiting  four  of 
the  schools  .in  January  to  see  lessons  being 
taught  using  project  materials.  In  addition  I 
asked  the  teachers  in  November  to  tape  their 
responses  to  a  questionnaire.  One  of  the 
more  obvious  conclusions  from  this  process 
is  that  the  teachers’  responses  and  actions 
show  a  clear  self-interested  involvement.  For 
many  the  project  is  simply  providing  them 
w.ith  more  resources  and  opportunities  to 
develop  what  they  already  do.  For  others  it 
has  encouraged  both  a  wider  view  of  the 
field  and  alternative  approaches  to  it  in  the 
classroom  (‘Changeborough’  is  clearly  an 
example  of  the  latter). 

Clearly  for  every  interested  party  there  is 
a  different  perception  of  the  project  —  what 
it  represents  and  what  it  is  aiming  to  achieve. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  represent  some 
of  the  more  pronounced  perceptions  held  of 
the  project: 

—  A  small  way  of  repaying  a  historical 
debt  to  Africa. 

—  Good  news  at  Education  Committee 
Meetings. 

—  A  vehicle  for  Political  Education. 

—  Provider  of  good  ‘A’  level  materia!  in 
Geography. 

—  A  successful  piece  of  prolonged  in- 
service  work. 

—  An  attempt  to  define  Development  Edu¬ 
cation  and  broaden  the  base  of  British 
education. 

—  Potentially  good  publicity  material  for 
the  College. 

—  An  opportunity  to  do  research  again. 

This  is  not  to  say  there  are  no  shared 
meanings  amongst  teachers  connected  with 
the  project.  As  I  have  suggested  there  is  a 
general  commitment  to  a  particular  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  field,  which  concerns  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  what  constraints  and  facilitates ‘change 
for  the  better’;  to  a  particular  methodology, 
which  by  its  very  nature,  has  to  be  open 
ended  and  problem  solving;  to  a  particular 
comparative  approach  to  content. 


Conclusion 

I  have  attempted  to  give  an  insider’s  view  of 
curriculum  development  which  may  help 
illuminate  the  process  of  innovation  more 
generally.  The  Northants  experience  tends  to 
the  ‘Interactionjst’  view  of  curriculum  inno¬ 
vation.  Actual  outcomes,  using  this  model, 
are  less  the  product  of  rational  planning  than 
the  product  of  conflict  and  negotiation;  con¬ 
flict  resulting  from  different  perspectives, 
priorities  and  time  and  material  pressures. 

The  question  remains  as  to  whether  this 
kind  of  project  can  successfully  disseminate 
its  products.  In  many  ways  however  this  is 
perhaps  a  wrong  question.  It  would  be  ironic  i 
indeed  in  a  field  which  extols  self  reliant  de-  : 
velopment  if  a  ‘grass  roots’  project  proved  i 
adept  at  providing  packaged  solutions  to  i 
teachers’  problems.  The  ultimate  value  of  the  \ 
Northants  Project  will  lie  in  its  ability  —  or  < 
lack  of  it  —  to  inspire  others  —  to  offer  a  { 
starter  kit  rather  than  a  survival  kit. 

ALEC  FYFE 


Notes  on  contributors: 

Alec  Fyfe  is  the  leader  of  the  Northants  Development 
Education  Project,  which  is  based  at  Nene  College,  j 
Northampton. 

As  the  article  makes  plain  Tim  Bartlett  was  one  of  : 
three  teachers  involved  in  the  visit  to  Tanzania.  The 
report  he  mentions  is  called  Tanzania  Link.  It  describes  ! 
in  detail  the  evolution  of  the  project  from  the  initial  t 
idea  to  the  numerous  developments  which  have  resul-  i 
ted  from  the  visit.  It  costs  £1,  post  paid,  and  is  available  ! 
from  Stantonbury  Campus,  Milton  Keynes,  MK14  6BN. 

John  Aucott,  Hilary  Cox,  Alan  Dodds  and  David  Selby  : 

are  all  teachers  at  Groby  Community  College  in  Lei-  i 
cestershire.  Copyright  for  the  examination  papers  re-  ; 
mains  with  the  Leicestershire  County  Council  Education  i 
Committee.  The  New  Era  is  grateful  to  the  Committee  i 
for  permission  to  reprint  the  papers  here,  p.214. 
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The  Whole  World  to  Choose  From: 

A  Study  Visit  to  a  Developing  Country 

Tim  Bartlett,  Stantonbury  Campus,  Milton  Keynes 


Stantonbury  Campus  operates  a  link  programme  with 
aeople  in  Tanzania.  It  has  the  following  aims: 

—  to  support  the  exchange  of  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  between  schools  in  the  two  countries. 

—  to  inform  people  in  local  communities  of  the 
need  for  understanding  and  interdependence 
between  the  rich  and  poor  countries  of  the  world. 

—  to  assist  the  cause  of  deaf  children  in  Tanzania. 

—  to  promote  new  approaches  to  ‘development 
education’  in  schools  in  Britain. 

This  article  is  about  the  beginnings  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme:  a  study  visit  to  Tanzania  by  17  secondary 
school  students  and  3  teachers  from  Stantonbury 
Campus.  A  year  ago  Tim  Bartlett  described  in  The 
'lew  Era,  Nov./Dec.  1979,  the  intensive  programme  of 
planning,  preparation  and  fund-raising  which  preceded 
he  visit.  This  account  relates  what  finally  transpired, 
assesses  the  value  of  the  visit  and  looks  to  future  plans. 


Plans 

The  school  run  by  the  Tanzanian  Society  for 
the  Deaf  is  located  about  two  miles  from  the 
centre  of  Dar-es-Salaam.  It  has  good  facilities: 
six  classrooms,  the  first  of  two  new  dormitor¬ 
ies  (for  this  is  one  of  only  two  such  schools 
in  Tanzania),  good  audio  equipment,  dining¬ 
room,  kitchens. 

During  the  month,  the  visiting  group  hoped: 

1.  to  level  and  lay  out  a  football  pitch  (half 
size)  and  full-size  netball  and  volleyball 
pitches; 

2.  to  introduce  to  the  deaf  pupils  a  range  of 
school  activities  adapted  as  required  from 
our  students’  experience; 

3.  to  explore  in  small  groups  as  much  of  the 
country  as  possible. 

Objectives  Fulfilled 

i/Vork  was  carried  out  on  the  rough  scrub  area 
:hat  was,  by  the  end,  to  be  successfully  con¬ 
certed  into  the  required  pitches.  A  class  of 
he  Tanzanian  pupils  and  their  class  teacher 
worked  with  the  visiting  group  each  day:  their 
'egular  timetable  includes  a  weekly  session 
n  the  school  vegetable  and  fruit  garden. 
Schools,  in  general,  we  learned,  try  to  be  40% 
self-sufficient.  One  sub-group  at  a  time  travel- 


Buguruni  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Tanzania 


led  —  to  Dodoma,  the  new  capital,  to  Arusha, 
and  to  Zanzibar  —  and  brought  back  experi¬ 
ences  which  were  shared  with  the  rest  of  the 
group.  This  pattern  proved  a  successful  way 
of  making  sure  that  the  primary  objective  was 
achieved,  whilst  enabling  a  fuller  view  of  the 
country  to  be  acquired.  At  the  school,  besides 
the  daily  labour  on  the  pitches,  there  were 
sessions  helping  with  Physical  Education, 
swimming,  handicrafts  and  music.  The  latter 
sessions  were  perhaps  the  least  successful, 
but  national  dances  were  exchanged,  and 
participants  always  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
the  experience.  Each  evening,  the  games 
which  had  been  donated  by  Milton  Keynes 
people,  from  jigsaws  to  beetle  drives,  were 
taken  to  the  hostel  where  the  majority  of  the 
boarders  stayed,  and  shared.  Often  a  dawn 
visit  to  swim  in  the  ocean  at  Oyster  Bay  would 
start  the  day. 

Communication 

We  expected  to  communicate  with  three  dist¬ 
inct  groups  with  whom  we  were  in  daily  con- 
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tact:  staff,  students  and  members  of  the  local 
community.  The  staff  speak  excellent  English, 
a  fact  which  made  a  number  of  interesting 
discussions  about  the  secondary  school  cur¬ 
riculum  possible.  Certainly,  it  seems  that  the 
use  of  textbooks  and  teaching  materials  writ¬ 
ten  in  English  is  mainly  the  reason.  This  is  a 
situation  which  is  changing  quickly  as  suit¬ 
able  Swahili  texts  are  prepared.  For  our  con¬ 
tact  with  local  people,  we  found  that  the 
‘survival  Swahili’  we  had  learnt  was  invalu¬ 
able,  but  insufficient.  Whilst  it  gave  us  all  great 
pleasure,  and  the  listeners  undisguised  joy,  to 
cope  with  simple  shopping  in  Swahili  (and  we 
hope  we  did  not  make  a  beautiful  language 
sound  too  bad!)  it  was  frustrating  to  have  to 
stop  at  that  point.  Future  groups  will,  we  hope, 
aim  for  a  more  than  basic  grasp. 

We  might  have  expected  that  communicat¬ 
ing  with  deaf  children  would  be  a  problem.  It 
was  not.  Indeed,  it  became  increasingly  clear 
that  there  would  have  been  perhaps  more 
difficulties  in  a  normal  school,  for  these  pupils 
were  used  to,  and  skilled  in,  non-verbal  com¬ 
munication.  To  the  obvious  methods  of  mime 
and  gesture,  the  students  together  added 
what,  to  us  more  hide-bound  adults,  appeared 
like  pure  telepathy.  In  our  discussions  about 
signing,  following  our  own  experiences,  the 
group  concluded  that  it  is  probably  better  not 
to  teach  deaf  people  a  ‘secret  language’ 
which  might  cut  them  off  from  others.  This  is 
an  example  of  the  type  of  analysis  which  was 
made  possible  through  this  visit. 

Problems 

As  a  tribute  to  the  detailed  and  accurate  ad¬ 
vice  we  received,  and,  we  hope,  as  a  reward 
for  the  long  and  careful  preparation,  there 
were  few  problems. 

A  burglary  removed  most  of  our  irreplace¬ 
able  black  and  white  film  early  on;  many 
students  suffered  stomach  ailments  of  a  minor 
nature,  and  four  had  infected  bites.  Much  of 
the  stress  of  living  in  an  unknown  climate, 
eating  different  food,  and  so  on,  which  might 
have  manifested  itself  in  physical  ways,  was 
reduced  and  shared  through  the  strong  group 
bonds  we  had  forged. 

Transport  was  —  is  —  a  problem  in  Tanzan¬ 
ia.  Moving  groups  around  the  country  entailed 
a  lot  of  planning  and  energetic  follow-up  of 


bookings.  Those  who  participated  will  never 
forget  the  overnight  bus  journey  to  Arusha; 
small  aircraft  travel  was  a  novelty,  too.  In 
general,  problem-solving  —  from  laying  out  a 
perfectly  rectangular  pitch  to  getting  the 
group  back  from  Arusha  when  all  the  buses 
were  in  Uganda  to  bring  the  victorious  army 
home  —  was  part  of  the  challenge  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  month. 

There  was,  however,  a  more  serious  prob¬ 
lem  concerning  the  health  of  a  student,  who 
afterwards  wrote: 

‘I  had  just  got  into  the  swing  of  en¬ 
joying  our  lovely  green  countryside, 
on  holiday,  when  I  started  to  feel  off- 
colour.  This  was  the  beginning  of  my 
most  dreadful  experience.  I  got  pro¬ 
gressively  worse  —  and  when  I  say 
worse  I  mean  worse!  I  lay  in  bed 
shaking  and  shaking  and  then  came 
the  sweating.  I  ended  up  in  hospital 
—  which  caused  quite  a  stir  as  they 
don’t  normally  have  malariain Wales.’ 

He  had  been  taking  an  anti-malaria  tablet 
different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  us,  and  a 
brand  not  obtainable  in  Tanzania.  They  were 
stolen.  He  started  a  different  course  of  tablets, 
but  until  they  became  effective,  he  was  un¬ 
protected.  He  has,  fortunately,  fully  recovered, 


Stantonbury  Campus,  Milton  Keynes,  Great  Britain 
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but  using  a  locally-available  brand  seems  a 
sensible  precaution. 

Evaluation 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  about  the 
quality  of  the  experience  for  all  concerned. 
The  welcome,  warmth  and  courtesy  which 
greeted  us  everywhere  were  outstanding. 
The  growth  in  awareness,  in  confidence  and 
in  maturity  of  the  students  in  our  group  was 
clear  and  satisfying:  and  the  fact  that  our 
hosts  experienced  a  parallel  growth  in  their 
understanding  of  us  and  our  culture  demon¬ 
strates  how  a  two-way  link  of  this  nature  has 
value  in  deeper  and  hard-to-evaluate  ways. 
We  failed,  perhaps  understandably,  to  under¬ 
take  much  formal  analysis  whilst  there  —  al¬ 
though  we  had  planned  to;  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  circumstances  were  coped 
with  was  pleasing:  for  example  many  ‘basic’ 
foods  were  not  available  from  time  to  time  — 
the  lack  of,  in  turn,  bread,  margarine,  milk, 
was  coped  with  almost  without  comment. 
Meals  were  models  of  ingenuity,  prepared  by 
teams. 

The  impact  on  the  school  on  our  return  has 
been  considerable.  Schools  respond  to  many 
influences,  and  respond  slowly,  but  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  taking  a  large  group  is  clear  in  the 
quantity  of  discussion  that  has  taken  place. 
The  biggest  single  curriculum  change  to  take 
place  yet  is  the  re-writing  of  the  materials 
used  by  all  the  13-year-olds  in  the  course  on 
Third  World.  What  was  a  problem-orientated 
approach  to  definitions  of  the  term  has  been 
replaced  by  a  positive,  individual-centred  ap¬ 
proach  concentrating  on  similarities  rather 
than  contrasts,  asking  questions  rather  than 
drawing  conclusions.  This  material  will  be 
further  refined  as  usage  dictates. 

In  May,  we  were  able  to  welcome  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tanzania  Society  for  the  Deaf  to 
our  school  for  a  month  to  make  a  reality  of  the 
exchange,  the  Headmaster  and  the  Executive 
Secretary.  They  had  as  exhausting  a  month 
as  we  had  had. 

The  Headmaster  of  the  Gatehouse  School 
for  the  Deaf,  with  which  Stantonbury  has  close 
inks,  and  one  of  whose  students  came  to 
Tanzania,  will  shortly  be  going  to  Tanzania  to 
work  with  the  staff  and  to  lead  an  in-service 
course.  With  all  these  contacts,  the  overall 


title  Tanzania  Link’  has  been  adopted,  and 
already  another  large  group  of  students,  and 
another  group  of  teachers,  are  shaping  up  to 
the  demands  of  organising  a  study  visit  in 
1981. 

A  report  of  the  Link  so  far  is  available  from 
Stantonbury  Campus.  By  distributing  it,  we 
hope  to  help  others  forge  similar  chains  of 
friendship  across  the  world. 

Some  Student  Comment 

‘My  materialistic  values  altered  beyond 
belief;  it  was  only  on  returning  to  England 
that  I  was  able  to  appreciate  this  vast  change.’ 

‘I  hope  that  when  I  come  home  I  will  not  be 
frightened  to  fly,  and  will  be  aware  of  other 
people’s  lives  and  not  be  so  selfish.’ 

There  were  few  times  when  we  felt  un¬ 
welcome.  The  time  we  discovered  wedding 
celebrations  was  the  most  memorable.  We 
heard  the  music  and  voices  and  without  much 
thought  but  for  our  own  curiosity,  rushed  out 
to  investigate.  On  entering  the  festive  area, 
we  were  immediately  the  focus  of  attention; 
several  participants  started  to  perform  purely 
for  us,  the  celebration  was  no  longer  genuine, 
but  a  performance  for  us  as  tourists.  This  in¬ 
duced  a  lot  of  hurt  feelings  after  our  many 
efforts  to  avoid  that  image.’ 

Today  was  the  first  time  I  taught  a  class  at 
dance  ...  it  went  really  rather  well,  I  thought.’ 

On  the  beach  teaching  the  children  to 
swim.  Talk  about  hard  work!  Then  I  wrote  lots 
of  messages  to  Peter  in  the  sand,  and  thought 
how  much  I  loved  my  family.  It’s  difficult  try¬ 
ing  to  stand  on  the  coral  when  you’re  holding 
a  bunch  of  children  and  the  tide  is  sucking 
you  out.’ 

‘I  didn’t  fancy  breakfast  this  morning  —  I'm 
getting  fed  up  with  stale  bread  and  mango 
jam.’ 

‘Flew  to  Dodoma  on  a  small  plane  (17 
seats).  There  was  a  little  loo  called  a  short- 
call  convenience.  Of  course,  I  went  on  it.  It 
was  super,  as  you  sat  on  it,  you  could  see  out 
of  the  window.  I  thought  it  was  terrific.’ 

‘I  was  particularly  impressed  by  this  village, 
it  was  more  or  less  what  I  expected  an  ujamaa 
village  to  be  —  totally  self-reliant.’ 

‘Zanzibar . . .  what  peace!  I  now  know  where 
the  cloves  come  from  when  my  Mum  makes 
apple  tart.’ 
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A  First  World  Studies  Examination 

John  Aucott,  Hilary  Cox,  Alan  Dodds  and  David  Selby,  Groby  Community  College, 

Leicestershire,  U.K. 


In  April  of  this  year  129  students  at  Groby  Community 
College  in  Leicestershire  took  a  Certificate  of  Second¬ 
ary  Education  examination  in  World  Studies.  These 
students,  all  about  16  years  old,  were  the  first  to  ex¬ 
perience  a  course  which  is  now  also  offered  at  O 
Level  and  which  has  since  become  part  of  the  College’s 
core  curriculum.  What  follows  is  the  text  of  the  two 
final  CSE  examination  papers,  preceded  by  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  the  syllabus.  The  papers  are  worth 
40%  of  the  marks  for  CSE,  20%  of  the  marks  being 
allotted  to  coursework,  30%  to  a  major  research/in¬ 
volvement  project  and  10%  to  an  oral  on  this  project. 
Full  details  of  the  course  at  Groby  College  —  almost 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Britain  —  are  given  in 
The  New  Era,  Vol.  59,  No.  4,  and  Vol.  60,  No.  6.  _ 

Aims  of  the  Syllabus 

1.  To  encourage  students  to  set  their  think¬ 
ing  about  the  modern  world  withjn  a  global 
framework. 

2.  To  foster  amongst  students  an  allegiance 
to  mankind  in  genera!  as  against  an  alle¬ 
giance  to  national,  local  or  sectional 
interests. 

3.  To  help  students  become  aware  of  the 
widening  gap  between  the  richer  and 
poorer  countries,  and  of  the  consequen¬ 
ces  likely  to  follow  if  global  inequalities 
are  not  remedied. 

4.  To  encourage  respect  for  cultural  diver¬ 
sity. 

5.  To  help  students  identify  and  respect 
those  values  shared  by  mankind  in 
general. 

Objectives 

By  the  end  of  a  two  year  course  students 
should: 

1.  Be  able  to  recognize  and  recall  relevant 
information  as  defined  in  the  syllabus. 

2.  Have  a  knowledge  of  the  key  concepts  in 
the  syllabus. 

3.  Have  provided  evidence  that  he/she  can 
plan,  organise  and  pursue  independent 
enquiry. 

4.  Have  shown  that  he/she  can  present  the 
results  of  that  enquiry  and  other  course 


work  clearly  and  accurately. 

5.  Have  given  evidence  that  he/she  can  ex¬ 
plain  in  his/her  own  words  the  arguments 
surrounding  current  global  issues  and  de¬ 
velopments  and  can  form  his/her  own 
judgement. 

6.  Be  able  to  express  his/her  point  of  view 
clearly  and  accurately  in  speech. 

.  .  . . ■■■  .  —  . . .  '  • . A 

EAST  MIDLAND  REGIONAL  EXAMINATIONS  BOARD 

Enter  your  Extmirwtion 

Certificate  of  Secondary  Education  |Nufnb*r  _ 

1980  - -  ! 

Leicestershire  Joint  Executive  Committee  0  8  0 
Mode  3 


Paper  1 

100  marks  —  2  per  question 

Answer  all  the  questions  below  in  the  space 

provided.  Write  no  more  than  two  sentences.  ■ 

1.  Where  are  most  First  World  countries  to 
be  found?  North  or  south  of  the  Equator? 

2.  Which  is  the  largest  ocean  in  the  world? 

3.  Give  one  example  of  a  Fjrst  World  coun-  i 
try  and  one  example  of  a  Third  World 
country. 

4.  Name  two  of  the  four  countries  with  the 
largest  area  of  land. 

5.  What  is  the  name  given  to  the  “super¬ 
continent”  that  is  believed  to  have 
broken  up  to  form  the  continents  we 
know  today? 

6.  Give  any  two  factors  which  affect  the 
climate  of  a  region. 

7.  Explain  the  difference  between  weather 
and  climate. 

8.  Give  two  examples  of  exhaustible  forms 
of  energy. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  ‘over-exploitation 
of  fish’? 
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10.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  ‘population 
density’? 

11.  Explain  why  there  are  a  large  number  of 
people  belonging  to  the  Negroid  race  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

12.  Explain  the  difference  between  ‘primary’ 
and  ‘secondary’  industry. 

13.  What  does  the  term  ‘death  rate’  mean? 

14.  List  two  of  the  ‘negative  checks’  which 
Thomas  Malthus  said  would  limit  popu¬ 
lation  growth  beyond  a  certain  point. 

1 5.  In  most  First  World  countries,  the  majority 
of  the  population  is  aged  between  nine¬ 
teen  and  sixty-four.  In  what  age  group 
is  the  majority  of  population  to  be  found 
in  the  Third  World? 

16.  Give  two  of  the  factors  which  led  to  a 
‘population  explosion’  during  the  British 
Industrial  Revolution. 

17.  Explain  the  difference  between  starva¬ 
tion  and  malnutrition. 

18.  Give  a)  one  example  of  a  disease  found 
mainly  in  the  Third  World  and  caused  by 
dietary  deficiency  and  b)  one  example 
of  a  Third  World  disease  spread  by  in¬ 
sects. 

19.  Explain  one  way  jn  which  deforestation 
can  increase  the  amount  of  damage 
caused  by  natural  disasters. 

20.  Explain  the  term  ‘level  of  illiteracy’. 

21.  Those  who  favour  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons  often  refer  to  their 
‘deterrent  value’.  What  do  they  mean? 

22.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  ‘overkill’? 

23.  What  is  ‘nuclear  proliferation’? 

24.  In  1972  Ugandan  Asians  were  forced 
out  of  Uganda  and  came  to  Britain  in 
large  numbers.  They  resented  being 
called  refugees.  Why? 

25.  What  is  ‘Apartheid’? 

26.  From  what  year  was  a  systematic  attempt 
made  to  introduce  ‘Apartheid’  and  who 
led  the  government  which  introduced  the 
system? 

17.  What  js  a  ‘multi-national  company’ 
(MNC)?  Give  an  example. 

!8.  Three-quarters  of  the  aid  given  to  poor 
countries  by  rich  countries  is  ‘tied’.  What 
does  this  mean? 

!9.  Explain  the  difference  between  ‘multi¬ 
lateral’  and  ‘bilateral’  aid. 

10.  How  do  First  World  countries  use  tariffs 


to  maintain  their  economic  superiority? 

31.  What  is  a  ‘cartel’?  Given  an  example. 

32.  Name  the  revolutionary  leader  killed  in 
Bolivia  in  1967  whilst  trying  to  organise 
an  uprising.  From  what  Latin  American 
country,  whjch  had  already  had  a  revo¬ 
lution,  did  he  come? 

33.  List  the  two  main  issues  with  which 
students  involved  in  the  campus  move¬ 
ment  in  the  USA  were  concerned. 

34.  What  is  ‘non-biodegradable  waste’?  Give 
an  example. 

35.  Where  air  pollution  exists,  it  is  often 
caused  by  petrol-powered  vehicles. 
Name  two  of  the  pollutants  given  off  by 
such  vehicles. 

36.  Suggest  two  ways  in  which  urban  growth 
can  affect  the  level  of  food  production. 

37.  Name  four  alternative  sources  of  energy 
which  might  eventually  take  the  place  of 
fossil  fuels  such  as  coal  and  oil. 

38.  What  does  UNESCO  stand  for? 

39.  Name  two  organisations  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  children  throughout  the 
world. 

40.  Why  jn  1979  were  an  unusual  number  of 
books  published  and  projects  run  on 
the  subject  of  children? 

41.  Name  one  area  or  country  where  the 
United  Nations  has  sent  in  troops  to 
keep  the  peace. 

42.  What  does  ‘CND’  stand  for? 

43.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  ‘New  Eco¬ 
nomic  Order’? 

44.  Name  the  organisation,  formed  in  1967, 
of  over  100  developing  countries  which 
is  aiming  to  create  the  ‘New  Economic 
Order’? 

45.  How  are  standard  of  living  and  family 
size  related? 

46.  Explain  the  term  ‘self-sufficiency’. 

47.  Name  the  new  political  party  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  is,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  concerned  with  protecting  the  en¬ 
vironment. 

48.  Why  were  national  parks  established  in 
England  and  Wales? 

49.  What  is  the  name  of  the  international 
movement  which  has  been  involved  in 
sabotaging  the  work  of  whaling  ships? 

50.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
‘shrinking  world’. 
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Paper  2 

Section  1  (30  marks) 

Write  paragraphs  in  the  spaces  provided,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  following  terms  and  giving  ex¬ 
amples  to  show  you  understand  them. 

1.  Interdependence. 

2.  Plate  Tectonics. 

3.  Gross  National  Product  Per  Capita. 

4.  Colonialism. 

5.  Intermediate  Technology. 

Section  2  (20  marks) 

Study  the  extracts  below  and  answer  all  the 
questions  that  follow.  Use  your  own  words 
in  answering  the  questions.  Use  the  answer- 
book  provided  for  your  answers. 

Extract  A 

Ours  is  not  just  a  world  of  hunger  but  of  un¬ 
necessary  hunger.  There  is  sufficient  food  to 
sustain  all  four  billion  of  us.  The  hunger  is 
due  to  the  cruel  maldistibution  of  our  har¬ 
vests.  The  food  crisis  is  a  food  scandal.  One 
way  and  another  we  of  the  North  consume  so 
much  that  slimming  has  become  a  multi¬ 
million-pound  business  while  a  third  of  our 
fellows  are  grossly  under-fed. 

Since  1965  the  average  American  has  in¬ 
creased  his  consumption  of  grain  by  about  a 
pound  a  day.  He  does  not  notice  it  because 
he  eats  it  mainly  in  the  nutritionally  extrava¬ 
gant  form  of  extra  beef  and  chicken.  A  pound 
of  grain  is  equivalent  to  an  Indian’s  total 
daily  diet. 

America  used  more  fertiliser  on  its  lawns 
and  golf-courses  than  India  can  afford  to  fill 
empty  stomachs.  We  of  the  West  have  often 
deliberately  reduced  our  food  production  for 
‘sound  commercial  reasons’  while  peoples  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  sit  weakly 
waiting,  without  reserves  of  fat  in  their  bodies 
or  grain  in  their  stores,  for  the  next  disaster 
from  drought  or  flood,  soil  erosion  or  mone¬ 
tary  inflation,  pestilence  or  war. 

(Taken  from  Higgins,  R.,  The  Seventh 
Enemy’) 

6.  What  reasons  does  the  author  of  Extract 
A  give  to  support  his  view  that  the  world 
is  a  world  ‘of  unnecessary  hunger’? 

7.  What  kind  of  ‘sound  commercial  rea¬ 
sons’  do  you  think  the  author  of  Extract 


Extract  B 


You  may  be  thinking  how  nice 
it  would  be  to  lose  a  few  pounds;  to 
trim  off  the  odd  inch  here  and  there. 

Why  not  start  now— and  at  the  same 
time  help  a  child  solve  his  weight 
problem? 

The  money  you  can  save  by 
cutting  out  a  few  cakes  or  sandwiches 
or  the  occasional  drink,  could  help  a 
little  boy  or  girl  like  this  refugee  to 
regain  weight  and  health,  and  to  face 
life  again  with  new  hope  and  a  chance 
of  survival. 

Save  the  calories  and  help  to 
save  a  child.  Give  what  you  can  « 
now.  Or  leave  it  to  us  in  your  will. 

Your  money  can  never  buy 
anything  more  precious  than 
a  child's  life. . 

n:  •  Ux  Viu  tin  l  li.l.lrui  I  Uikl  KnvuIM.M  HtllJM  KTJ  ’ft 
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(Taken  from  Richardson,  R.,  ‘Progress  and 
Poverty’) . 


A  has  jn  mjnd  for  the  West  choosing  to 
reduce  food  production? 

8.  Give  examples  of  ways  in  which  slimming 
became  ‘a  multi-mjllion-pound  business’ 
(Extract  A). 

9.  What  is  the  cartoonist  (Extract  C)  trying 
to  suggest? 

10.  What  can  we  learn  about  the  difference 
in  diet  between  First  and  Third  World 
countries  from  the  Food  Supply  Chart 
(Extract  D)? 

11.  What  difference  in  type  of  illness  would 
you  expect  to  find  between  people  jn 
Indonesia  and  the  United  States?  Use  the 
figures  in  Extract  D  in  writing  your  ans¬ 
wers. 

12.  What  is  the  slogan  ‘You’re  not  the  only 
one  with  weight  problems’  trying  to  sug¬ 
gest  (Extract  B)? 

13.  Why  do  so  many  organisations  such  as 
Save  the  Children  (Extract  B)  concern 
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Extract  C 


Taken  from  Richardson,  R.,  ‘Progress  and 
Poverty’). 


Extract  D 


themselves  especially  with  the  diet  of 
children? 

14.  The  writers  of  Extracts  A  and  C  have  a 
similar  attitude  towards  the  rich  West. 
What  is  their  attitude? 

15.  Look  at  the  calorie  difference  between 
an  Indian  and  an  American  (Extract  D). 
Find  evidence  elsewhere  in  the  extracts 
suggesting  that  the  nutritional  gap  has 
recently  been  growing  wider. 

Section  3  (50  marks) 

Choose  one  of  the  following  and  write  an 

essay  in  the  answer  book  provided. 

16.  ‘Charity  begins  at  home.’  Discuss  this 
statement  in  the  light  of  your  knowledge 
of  the  modern  world. 

17.  ‘Nuclear  war,  limited  or  total,  will  break 
out  by  the  end  of  the  century.’  Write  an 
essay  putting  views  for  and  against  this 
statement. 

18.  Draw  your  own  ‘vicious  circles’  showing 
the  problems  of  the  Third  World  and 
write  an  essay  to  explain  your  drawings. 

19.  ‘Sooner  or  later  the  poorer  countries 
are  going  to  get  together  and  force  the 
richer  ones  to  give  them  a  fairer  deal. 
The  big  question  is  whether  this  can  be 
done  peacefully  or  whether  there  are 
bound  to  be  wars.’  Write  an  essay  ex¬ 
plaining  what  you  think  will  happen  to 
North-South  relations  in  the  future. 

20.  ‘Affluence  (].e.  wealth  and  prosperity) 
is  the  enemy  of  the  environment.’  Dis¬ 
cuss. 


Statistics  from  background  pa  pci  i>>  World  Population  Conference. 
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The  Purple  Armband  Experiment: 

An  Experiential  Unit  in  Discrimination 

David  Selby,  Groby  Community  College,  Leicestershire 


In  this  article  David  Selby  describes  what  happened 
when  a  small  group  of  students  at  Groby  Community 
College  volunteered  to  wear  purple  armbands  for  a 
period  of  three  school  days.  Their  refusal  to  give  an 
explanation  to  family,  fellow-students  and  teachers 
alike  led  to  a  variety  of  hostile  reactions,  vividly  des¬ 
cribed  by  the  students  themselves,  and,  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  to  a  great  deal  of  learning  about  the  nature  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination. 

The  twenty-nine  students  in  my  all-white 
mixed  ability  World  Studies  Class  of  fifteen 
year  olds  had  been  considering  prejudice 
and  racism  not  only  through  specially-pre¬ 
pared  workbooks  but  also  by  means  of  film. 
One  film,  The  Eye  of  the  Storm’  had  a  par¬ 
ticularly  profound  effect.  Made  in  1973,  it  re¬ 
cords  an  experiment  made  by  a  junior  school 
teacher  in  the  USA.  A  class  of  seven  year  old 
children  were  separated  by  eye  colour  into  a 
blue-eyed  group  and  a  brown-eyed  group.  On 
the  first  day,  the  teacher  treated  the  former 
group  as  in  every  way  superior,  showering 
them  with  praise  and  special  privileges,  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  discriminating  against  the 
brown-eyed  children.  On  the  second  day,  the 
situation  was  reversed,  the  brown-eyed  being 
treated  as  superior,  the  blue-eyed  as  inferior. 
The  film  documents  the  effects  of  prejudice, 
privilege  and  discrimination  upon  the  per¬ 
formance,  attainment  and  attitudes  of  the 
children.  The  Eye  of  the  Storm’  produced  an 
animated  hour-long  discussion  in  class  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  which  emerged  the  idea  of 
conducting  our  own  experiment  in  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

The  Experiment 

After  the  lesson,  I  recalled  being  told  of  an 
experiential  unit  about  discrimination  whilst 
attending  a  UNESCO  Associated  Schools 
workshops  at  Leicester  College  of  Education 
some  years  ago.  The  experiment  involves 
creating  a  clearly  visible  minority  in  school 
and  in  the  community  by  asking  a  small  num¬ 


ber  of  students  to  wear  an  armband.  Student 
participants  must  be  prepared  to  keep  the 
secret  of  why  they  are  wearing  the  armband 
from  everybody,  including  teachers,  friends 
and  family.  If  questioned  about  the  armband, 
they  are  asked  to  respond  by  saying  ‘.I’m 
afraid  I’m  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you’  —  or  to 
use  some  similar,  possibly  more  colloquial 
formula.  The  aim  of  the  experiment  is,  firstly, 
to  observe  how  people  react  to  the  presence 
of  a  minority  group  wearing  armbands  and, 
secondly,  to  explore  the  internal  dynamics  of 
the  group  itself. 

The  class  not  unexpectedly  leapt  at  the 
chance  of  attempting  the  experiment.  Fifteen 
students  volunteered  to  wear  the  purple  arm- 
bands  —  purple  because  the  colour  had  no 
immediate  or  readjly-  understood  political  or 
religious  significance  (save,  perhaps,  to  a 
High  Church  minority  in  the  community).  The 
remaining  fourteen  students  were  likewise 
sworn  to  secrecy  and  agreed  to  act  as  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  experiment  which  was  to  last 
for  three  school  days.  Their  role  was  to  note 
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down  significant  incidents  and  also  to  move 
in  upon  any  situation  which  seemed  to  be 
getting  out  of  hand.  Techniques  for  dealing 
with  such  situations  —  whether  involving 
fellow-students  or  teachers  —  were  con¬ 
sidered  at  length.  Indeed  much  of  the  brief¬ 
ing  session  was  given  over  to  emphasizing 
the  potential  hazards  of  wearing  an  armband; 
the  wearers  were  tojd  to  expect  verbal  con¬ 
frontations  at  the  very  least,  and  conceivably 
actual  physical  violence.  For  this  reason,  I 
had,  prior  to  the  lesson,  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  College’s  Executive  Team  (the  Prin¬ 
cipal  and  three  Vice-  Principals)  to  the  ex¬ 
periment  taking  place.  No  other  colleague 
was  privy  to  the  experiment. 

Reactions 

The  students  came  to  the  debriefing  session 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment  keen  to  relate 
stories  of  how  those  wearing  armbands  had 
been  singled  out  and  subjected  to  name¬ 
calling,  emotional  blackmail,  boycott,  threats 
and  in  a  few  cases,  physical  intimidation. 
These  stories,  together  with  an  analysis  of 
and  comment  upon  what  had  taken  place, 
were  subsequently  written  up  in  the  form  of 
a  personal  ‘Thoughtsheet’  by  each  student.  In 
the  following  ‘Thoughtsheet’  extracts,  stu¬ 
dents  describe  what  happened  to  them  or 
what  they  saw  happening  to  others  during  the 
three  day  experiment. 

Julie:  At  the  bus  stop  I  met  two  of  my  friends  who  were 
also  wearing  armbands.  Our  other  friends,  with  whom 
we  usually  stand,  were  very  curious  to  find  out  what 
they  were  for;  because  we  wouldn’t  tell  them  they  made 
names  up  for  us  or  branded  us,  e.g.  the  ‘loonies’, 
‘mental’  people  or  the  ‘dunces’  and  wouldn’t  stand 
with  us.  During  all  three  school  days  when  I  was 
wearing  the  purple  armband  many  of  my  friends  and 
a  few  teachers  asked  me  why  I  was  wearing  it.  When  I 
replied  'I’m  sorry  I  can’t  tell  you,’  I  could  sometimes  see 
the  frustration  mounting  up  inside  them  and  the  most 
common  reaction  was  to  start  branding  me  along  with 
the  others.  On  one  occasion,  during  a  French  lesson, 
I  asked  my  teacher  how  to  pronounce  a  word.  She  said 
she  wouldn’t  tell  me  unless  I  told  her  what  the  arm- 
band  was  for. 

Jonathan:  I  don’t  know  why  but  the  driver  wouldn’t 
let  me  on  the  school  bus.  Perhaps  it  was  the  armband. 

Brian:  I  got  ail  my  mates  asking  me  what  it  was  for 
and  I  would  not  tell  them.  One  ‘friend’  tried  to  force  it 
out  of  me  by  twisting  my  arms  and  giving  me  dead 


arms  and  dead  legs.  I  still  didn’t  tell  him  and  so  he 
stopped  hitting  me.  That  night  my  Mum  kept  asking 
me  what  jt  was  and  I  kept  telling  her  that  I  couldn’t 
tell  her.  Then  she  started  to  shout  at  me  and  get 
angry. 

Kathryn:  The  first  afternoon  the  greatest  reaction  to 
the  armbands  were  from  people  we  saw  whilst  on  a 
bike  ride  through  Bradgate  Park.  Some  younger  child¬ 
ren  politely  asked  what  they  were  for  and,  when  told 
we  couldn’t  tell  them,  they  did  not  press  the  matter 
further.  Other  people  were  not  so  polite;  they  did  not 
like  being  told  we  could  not  tell  them  what  the  arm- 
bands  were  for  so  they  started  teasing,  saying  they 
were  for  if  we  got  lost.  Three  blokes  got  rather  an¬ 
noyed  and  threatened  to  rape  Helen  if  she  did  not  tell 
them  what  the  armbands  were  for.  She  rode  away  and 
after  yelling  abuse  at  others  they  stopped  Lee.  They 
swore  at  him  and  hit  him;  when  they  threatened  to 
beat  him  up  Lee  rode  away  rapidly  to  rejoin  the  others. 
Lee  was  also  picked  on  at  school.  Several  bigger  lads 
started  hitting  and  kicking  him  until  a  teacher  broke 
it  up.  The  next  day  it  happened  again  and  Lee  was  so 
fed  up  with  the  bullying  he  told  them  what  the  arm- 
bands  were  for.  Teachers  who  were  curious  to  know 
what  the  armbands  were  for  started  discriminating 
against  people  with  purple  armbands.  A  maths  teacher 
made  people  wearing  armbands  answer  Maths  ques¬ 
tions  and  several  other  teachers  discriminated  in  some 
way. 

Kevin:  I  got  great  results  from  my  girlfriend.  She 
argued  and  shouted  at  me  saying  she  would  tell  me 
if  she  was  in  the  same  situation  but  I  just  stood  there 
and  smiled.  Then  I  noticed  a  few  drops  of  water  come 
down  her  face  and  she  said  I  didn’t  love  her.  .  .  .  When 
I  got  up  the  next  morning  I  had  lost  my  armband  and 
I  started  accusing  people  of  stealing  it.  My  Mum  went 
nuts  asking  what  a  silly  armband  meant  to  me.  She 
thought  I  had  joined  a  terrorist  group  or  something. 

Ruth:  One  teacher  even  went  so  far  as  to  ignore  all 
the  pupils  wearing  armbands  during  his  lesson. 

Judith:  Some  people  were  subjected  to  violence  or 
threats  by  the  extremely  curious,  others  faced  the 
dilemma  of  revealing  or  keeping  the  secret  from  those 
very  close  to  them  who  became  worried  or  upset. 
Teachers  jokingly  made  bribes,  involving  homework  or 
favours  in  lessons,  to  find  out  but  it  was  obvious  that 
they  were  very  aware  that  we  were  different  from 
them  and  from  the  majority  of  the  class,  so  they  were 
able  to  exploit  the  opportunity  of  making  fun  of  us, 
although  we  neither  took  offence  nor  took  it  seriously. 

Joanne:  Some  of  the  boys  were  told  they  were  queer 
because  they  were  wearing  the  purple  armband. 

Christopher:  When  I  didn’t  tell  them,  they  got  cross 
and  went  away  from  me,  then  later  on  started  to  joke 
that  the  armband  stood  for  the  dunces’  group  or  the 
poofs.  On  the  third  day  my  friends  ganged  up  on  me 
and  tried  to  get  the  armband  off  me. 
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Michael:  One  person  was  not  allowed  into  the  lesson 
until  he  told  the  teacher  what  the  bands  meant. 

Helen:  People  are  beginning  to  associate  the  bands 
with  the  colour  of  our  eyes  or  the  colour  of  our  hair. 
Some  think  it  is  just  the  thick  people  who  are  wearing 
them.  One  fifth-year  boy  has  threatened  to  punch  me. 

The  Solidarity  of  the  Group 

In  commenting  upon  their  experiences,  stu¬ 
dents  proved  to  be  highly  perceptive  in  their 
analysis  of  how  the  minority  group  we  had 
artificially  created  quickly  developed  its  own 
solidarity,  empathy  and  interdependence.  This 
phenomenon  was  not  merely  a  response  to 
threats,  real  or  imagined,  from  the  majority,  it 
also  arose  out  of  a  sense  of  superiority,  of 
sharing  privileged  knowledge,  a  point  nicely 
picked  up  by  Rachael  in  her  ‘thoughtsheet’. 
Through  wearing  the  armbands  the  group  be¬ 
came  closer.  There  was  solidarity  when  in 
class  they  would  look  for  other  wearers,  in 
case  they  needed  support  in  an  argument. 
They  shared  a  secret  no-one  else  knew  about 
so  they  felt  superior,  even  when  threatened, 
because  they  could  say  ‘no’  to  the  others  and 
not  tell  them. 

Rachael’s  comment  was  echoed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  students. 

Judith:  When  I  volunteered  to  wear  an  armband  I 
first  thought  it  was  silly.  I  was  afraid  of  being  laughed 
at.  When  I  wore  it  I  felt  different,  perhaps  special.  I 
was  very  conscious  all  the  time  of  my  armband.  When 
I  changed  lessons  I  looked  around  the  classroom,  pick¬ 
ing  out  those  who  shared  the  secret.  I  would  have 
felt  uncomfortable  if  I  had  been  alone.  It  is  good  to 
have  a  secret  about  which  everyone  is  curious,  even 
members  of  staff,  to  whom  you  can  refuse  an  ex¬ 
planation.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  empathy 
between  those  of  us  experiencing  prejudice  and  dis¬ 
crimination. 

Jo:  I  noticed  how  the  people  who  were  chosen  stuck 
with  each  other  and  talked  with  each  other,  but  if 
they  didn’t  have  those  armbands  they  wouldn’t  have 
bothered  to  converse  together. 

Linda:  I  think  that  wearing  the  purpie  armbands  made 
me  feel  highly  superior  and  one  of  the  chosen  few. 
However,  contradicting  this,  I  felt  scared  sometimes 
when  I  was  by  myself  in  case  someone  turned  on  me. 
This  was  why  I  always  felt  more  relaxed  if  there  was 
someone  else  wearing  an  armband  in  my  lessons. 

Ruth,  taking  the  point  further,  suggested 
there  was  a  vicious  circle  of  discrimination: 


the  group’s  feelings  of  superiority  and  self- 
satisfaction  jn  harbouring  an  inner  secret  in¬ 
vited  retaliation  from  the  majority,  which  in 
turn  increased  the  group’s  sense  of  mutual 
dependence,  of  feeljng  special. 

Reflections 

What  shines  out  most  clearly  of  all,  however, 
from  the  students’  writing  is  that  their  own 
experience  of  being  part  of  a  visible,  if  easily 
discriminated,  minority  had  given  them  a 
clearer  understanding  of  how  readily  we  all 
lapse  into  discriminatory  behaviour;  also,  a 
more  vivid  appreciation  of  what  life  can  be 
like  for  the  many  minority  groups  in  the 
world  who  face  persecution  because  they  fail 
to  fit  in  with  the  norms  and  values  of  the 
society  in  which  they  find  themselves. 


Rachael:  The  experiment  shows  discrimination  in  a 
small  way.  Coloured  people  are  discriminated  against 
in  many  countries  as  different  and  inferior  to  white 
people.  In  another  way  people  who  are  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  are  discriminated  against  as 
they  are  ‘different’  from  us.  Old  people  are  in  some 
cases  neglected  by  their  families,  sent  to  old  peoples’ 
homes  and  forgotten.  Another  example  is  a  group  of 
girls  who  are  all  fashionably  dressed  and  pretty;  when 
they  see  a  girl  who  is  poorly  dressed  and  not  too 
pretty,  they  will  probably  make  some  comments  about 
her  and  discriminate  against  her  because  she  is  not 
like  them.  Jews  are  still  persecuted  here  though  not 
like  they  were  in  Hitler’s  reign. 

Judith:  I  enjoyed  taking  part  in  the  experiment,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  would  enjoy  permanently  being  a  member 
of  a  minority  group.  If  you  wear  a  purple  armband,  you 
can  take  jt  off  if  you  do  not  like  the  way  you  are  being 
treated,  but  if  you  really  are  different,  either  by  the 
colour  of  your  skin  or  by  your  beliefs,  you  cannot 
unpin  and  discard  them.  You  must  live  with  the  in¬ 
tolerant  attitudes  of  other  people.  While  most  people 
in  my  class  would  now  say  that  they  think  to  prejudge 
and  then  to  discriminate  between  people  is  stupid 
and  wrong,  most  will  continue  to  do  these  things,  per¬ 
haps  not  against  those  of  a  different  colour  or  who 
have  a  different  religion  but  more  likely  against  those 
who  have  certain  inadequacies  which  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  fit  in.  I  think  people  of  my  own 
age  are  most  guilty  of  this  because  it  js  so  important 
to  them  to  be  accepted  by  the  majority  that  they  find 
it  necessary  to  reject  and  ridicule  a  few. 

The  Purple  Armband  Experiment  can  be  an 
excellent  vehicle  for  teaching  and  learning 
about  discrimination  against  minorities.  It 
must,  however,  be  handled  with  great  care 
and  only  by  a  teacher  who  has  a  confident 
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grasp  of  the  experiment  in  which  he  or  she 
is  working.  A  teacher  attempting  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  an  inappropriate  context  might  find 
he  or  she  is  riding  a  tiger.  (It  is,  perhaps,  a 
tribute  to  the  liberal  ethos  pervading  Groby 
College  and  its  catchment  area  that  the  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  armbands  was  comparatively 
mild).  Thorough  planning  and  very  careful 
briefing  of  participants  .is  also  vital,  for,  suc¬ 
ceed  or  fail,  the  experiment  is  a  ‘one-off’ 
which  can  hardly  be  repeated  within  the 
same  institution  until  an  entirely  new  genera¬ 


tion  of  students  has  entered  the  building  and 
until  there  has  been  something  approaching  a 
complete  turn-over  of  staff. 

DAVID  SELBY 


David  Selby  is  Head  of  Humanities  at  Groby  Com¬ 
munity  College  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  New 
Era.  The  film  The  Eye  of  the  Storm’  referred  to  in 
the  above  article  is  available  from  the  Concord  Films 
Council,  201  Felixstowe  Road,  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  1P3  9BJ. 
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TOWN  &  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

38/40  Eton  Avenue,  London  NW3 

Tel.  794  3391 

Realistic  approach  to  modern  Education 
Emphasis  on  English,  French  and  German 

E.  PAUL  Ph.D. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

is  an  educational  community  of  some  500 
boys,  girls  and  adults  practising  education 
on  sane  and  successful  modern  lines.  The 
seven  school  houses  provide  living  and  teach¬ 
ing  accommodation  for  children  from  4  to 
18.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Garden 
City,  amidst  rural  surroundings  and  beautiful 
gardens. 
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WEF 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  1980 


Education  in  One  World  — 

Access,  Process  and  Outcomes 

Introduction 

Plenary  sessions: 

James  Porter  Betty  Adams  Chandra  Kumar 

Bob  Smith  John  Stephenson  John  Tomlinson 

James  Hemming 

Discussion  groups: 

Economics  of  Education 

Community  and  Care 

Humanising  Education 

Aesthetic  Education  and  Subversive  Activities 

Practical  Innovations: 

Ayesha  Khan  Peter  van  Stapele  Sue  Mahoney 

Hans  Weber  Jack  Whitehead 

News  from  National  Sections: 

German-speaking  Italian  Indian  Dutch 

United  States  Japanese  English 

Network  for  Communication  and  Exchange: 

Conclusion: 

Lisle  Crawford  Patricia  A.  Bauch 

ENEF  Open  Day 

Raymond  King 

Introduction 

The  30th  international  conference  of  the 
World  Education  Fellowship  was  held  at  the 
Froebel  Education  Institute,  London,  from  10- 
15  August  1980,  and  attended  by  some  120 
people  from  Australia,  Germany,  Holland, 
India,  Japan,  Korea,  Spain,  U.K.  and  U.S.A. 

Planning  and  preparations  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  headquarters  guiding  committee 
and  the  Council  of  the  English  New  Education 
Fellowship,  which  itself  held  a  separate,  but 
related,  Open  Day  on  Saturday  16th. 

A  full  programme  was  packed  into  the  five 
short  days.  Arrangements  were  efficient  and 
workmanlike;  timing  immaculate;  the  spacious 
grounds  of  the  college  showed  off  the  flower¬ 
ing  splendour  of  a  dappled  English  summer. 
Thus,  as  has  become  its  tradition,  the  WEF 
once  again  generated  strong  bonds  of  fellow¬ 
ship  as  old  acquaintanceships  were  revived 
and  new  friendships  begun.  From  this  basis, 


it  would  seem  that  people,  from  varying 
backgrounds  and  age  groups,  were  brought 
together  to  share  ideas,  and  hammer  out 
practical  innovations  to  be  adopted  in  their 
places  of  work  and  study  upon  returning 
home. 

Looking  back  upon  its  sixty  years’  exist¬ 
ence  one  discerns  shifts  both  in  emphasis  on 
vital  contemporary  issues  in  education,  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  influence  upon  events  that 
the  WEF  is  able  to  bring  to  bear. 

In  this  lean  period  at  the  start  of  the  decade 
participants  in  London  clearly  showed  their 
deep  concern  over  the  disparities  in  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  between  the  several  regions  of 
the  world,  even  within  the  same  region.  The 
net  result  of  differences  of  opportunities,  and 
the  qualities  needed  to  partake  of  them,  actu¬ 
ally  increases  the  disparities.  Thus  education 
is  seen  to  be  firmly  grounded  in  its  political 
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Members  of  the  Japanese  Section  with  Louella  Crommelln,  UK;  Mary  Sime,  UK;  Nasrine  Adibe,  US;  Alice  Martin,  UK  (seated); 
and  Norman  Kirby,  UK;  at  the  Commonwealth  Institute  reception. 


and  economic  context:  it  is  no  longer  solely  a 
matter  of  intellectual  and  emotional  develop¬ 
ment,  let  alone  maturation  as  perhaps  it  was 
in  the  eyes  of  Froebel  himself.  Coupled  with 
this,  is  the  realisation  that  technological  in¬ 
dentions  not  only  compel  acute  degrees  of 
sensitivity,  but  unprecendented  capacity  for 
adaptation. 

For  several  reasons  the  WEF  as  a  body  has 
not  the  power  today  to  make  the  decisivie 
impact  upon  governmental  educational  policy 
that  it  had  in  the  1930s  in  for  example  France 
or  New  Zealand.  Then  it  attracted  1,000  or 
more  to  its  great  conferences  and  after  the 
second  world  war  was  more  fully  supported 
financially  by  Unesco.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
:he  present  decade  the  Fellowship  can  be 
seen  as  a  forum  where  current  pre-occupa- 
:ions  can  be  scrupulously  debated  no  matter 
A/hat  the  race  or  creed  of  the  protagonists. 

Since  the  last  conference,  at  Ypsilanti  in 


1978,  Dr  James  Henderson  has  retired  as 
chairman  and  many  are  the  tributes  that  have 
been  paid  to  his  leadership.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  James  Porter,  now  director  of  the 
Commonwealth  Institute  in  London,  a  long¬ 
standing  member  of  the  WEF,  who  has  made 
his  debut  as  chairman  this  year  at  the  Froebel. 
Porter  acts  as  a  pragmatic  geographer:  that 
is  to  say  he  is  not  bound  by  an  obvious 
ideology,  and  from  his  own  job,  which  this 
very  month  took  him  to  Sri  Lanka  and  to 
Cyprus,  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of 
‘disparity’,  he  brings  to  the  WEF,  a  freshness 
and  urgency,  as  well  as  compassion,  which  it 
very  much  needs. 

To  the  regret  of  participants  it  was  learned 
on  the  first  day  that  the  president  Dr  Madhuri 
Shah  was  unwell  and  unable  to  make  the 
journey  from  Bombay.  The  conference  sent 
her  its  warmest  regards  in  the  fullest  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  glory  her  attendance  would  have 
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brought.  Yet  it  was  felt  that  there  was  some 
carry  over  from  1978:  some  of  the  questions 
raised  at  Ypsilanti  were  grappled  with  in 
London.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  next  con¬ 
ference  in  1982  will  be  held  by  invitation  of 
the  Korean  section  in  Seoul. 

The  pattern  in  London  each  day  was  a 
morning  lecture  followed  by  discussion 
groups  which  provided  continuity  and  re¬ 
mained  in  being  throughout  the  week.  The 
afternoons  were  devoted  to  ‘workshops’  in 
the  form  of  visiting  demonstrations;  sight¬ 
seeing  at  the  tudor  and  17th  century  palace 
at  Hampton  Court;  and  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  On  one  evening  there  was  a  concert 
by  the  London  Schools  Steelband  Orchestra; 
on  another  a  reception  by  Mr  &  Mrs  Porter  at 
the  Commonwealth  Institute  where  members 
were  able  to  view  a  magnificent  exhibition  of 
masks  as  well  as  the  permanent  displays  of 
the  countries;  on  another,  English  members 
acted  as  hosts  at  parties  in  their  own  homes; 
and  on  the  final  evening  a  banquet  followed 
by  ad  hoc  skits  and  music  by  members  of  the 
several  sections  admirably  compered  by 
Geoffrey  Haward  of  Tasmania. 


Every  conference  has  its  particular  flavour 
deriving  from  its  locale  and  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  bent  of  its  organisers.  This  one 
was  clearly  and  definitely  directed  by  the 
host  section,  and  yet  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  gave  a  strong  impression  of  a  community 
of  equals.  It  might  be  mentioned,  not  by  way 
of  denigration  but  in  contrast  with  other  WEF 
conferences,  that  there  were  no  visits  to 
scholastic  institutions  (as  in  Sydney)  nor  to 
industrial  complexes  (as  in  Ypsilanti).  Apart 
from  the  college  garden,  there  was  little  visual 
or  non-verbal  stimulus  such  as  the  dance  and 
mural  decorations  and  men  and  women’s 
costumes  by  the  Arabian  sea  in  Bombay;  nor 
creative  or  workshop  activity  by  participants. 
The  listed  platform  speakers  were  all  from 
the  host  country  and  there  was  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  discussion  with  them  in  the  plenary 
sessions.  Some  people  said  they  would  have 
liked  more  time  and  autonomy  given  to  the 
discussion  groups,  and  we  would  refer  to  the 
several  suggestions  made  by  the  symposium 
group,  which  was  reported  by  Snehlata  Shah, 
on  the  ENEF  day.  (See  p.238.) 


Plenary  Sessions  and  Lectures — 
The  Problem  and  the  Promise 


The  title  of  the  conference  ‘Education  in  One 
World’  contains  the  essence  of  the  problem 
and  of  the  promise.  The  problem  is  that  while 
physically  we  have  one  world,  economically, 
culturally  and  in  terms  of  life  chances  there 
are  many  worlds.  The  title  also  contains  the 
promise  applied  by  a  creative  interpretation 
of  the  word  education  and  an  aspiration  to 
see  the  world  as  one. 

The  Problem 

James  Porter  in  his  lecture  referred  to  the 
dramatic  and  growing  differences  between 
the  countries  of  the  world.  The  recent  report 
by  the  Brandt  Commission  ‘North  South  Pro¬ 
gramme  for  Survival’  (Pan  Books,  1980), 
notes  the  excessive  emphasis  in  the  world 
upon  preparation  for  war  and  the  ever-present 
likelihood  of  chaos  through  hunger,  economic 
disaster  and  environmental  catastrophe. 
There  is  a  danger  of  the  world  ‘arming  itself 


to  death’  while  the  money  for  development  is 
less  than  5%  of  the  total  military  bill. 

The  disparities  between  the  richest  part  of 
the  world  and  the  poorest  grow  greater  every 
year.  The  crushing  weight  of  increased  popu¬ 
lation  lies  most  heavily  upon  those  countries 
least  able  to  provide  food  and  material  re¬ 
sources. 

In  terms  of  education  the  contrast  is  be¬ 
tween  those  developing  countries  where  the 
majority  of  children  are  not  provided  for  even 
at  the  primary  stage  and  the  richest  countries 
where  primary  and  secondary  education  is 
universal.  This  in  fact  presents  a  major  prob¬ 
lem  of  survival. 

Betty  Adams,  chairman  of  the  ENEF,  under¬ 
lined  the  problem  in  the  island  society  of 
Mauritius.  The  island  had  many  languages, 
oriental,  creole  and  pidgin  English,  very  little 
money  and  limited  opportunities  for  progress 
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James  Porter  with  members  of  the  Korean  Section 


>eyond  the  primary  level  of  schooling.  Stand- 
irds  were  set  by  another  country  (England) 
ind  much  educational  effort  was  devoted  to 
iompetitive  struggles  through  irrelevant  cur- 
icula  for  meaningless  paper  qualifications.  In 
pite  of  independence,  cultural  and  educa- 
onal  imperialism  still  has  considerable  in- 
uence. 

Chandra  Kumar,  formerly  Senior  Education 
Officer  at  the  Commonwealth  Institute,  spoke 
meffy  about  his  impressions  upon  returning 
D  India.  He  warned  of  the  danger  of  general- 
nation  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
school  system  in  India  with  some  80  million 
jtudents  in  primary  schools  and  a  population 
rowth  of  13  million  a  year.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
pat  primary  schools  officially  are  free,  many 
larents  fail  to  send  their  children  to  school 
ecause  they  believe  it  is  irrelevant  in  both 
conomic  and  social  terms. 

iob  Smith,  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of 
iducation  in  Developing  Countries,  University 
f  London,  said  he  believed  that  in  order  to 
lodernise  quickly,  the  developing  world  had 
d  invest  in  mass  schooling.  The  present  dis¬ 


illusionment  with  schooling  is  due  to  its  poor 
quality.  Incorrect  timing,  emphasis  on  im¬ 
practical  academic  and  cognitive  skills,  and 
unrealistic  attitudes  and  ambitions  seem  to 
create  dependency  rather  than  an  urge  for 
self-reliance  in  the  pupils.  In  developing 
countries  the  problems  of  wastage  and  stag¬ 
nation  at  the  primary  level  are  colossal.  Girls, 
particularly  from  rural  homes,  have  the  least 
opportunity. 

Smith  proposed  switching  from  the  idea  of 
‘access’  to  that  of  ‘delivery’  of  schooling  — 
i.e.  making  education  sufficiently  attractive  to 
encourage  children  and  their  parents  to  wish 
to  benefit  from  it.  How  this  might  come  about 
was  a  question,  in  realistic  and  specific  terms, 
that  was  left  to  the  discussion  groups. 

John  Stephenson,  lecturer,  North  East  Lon¬ 
don  Polytechnic,  focused  on  the  fact  that  the 
providers  of  educational  systems  prescribed 
the  curriculum  for  children  to  follow,  and  he 
emphasised  the  irrelevance  of  most  of  it.  He 
noted  that  even  with  substantial  periods  of 
compulsory  schooling,  students  had  little  ex¬ 
perience  of  problem-solving  or  the  opportunity 
to  develop  personal  skills.  Again  he  empha¬ 
sised,  as  others  did,  the  irrelevance  of  the 
examination  system  and  the  failure  of  mass 
education  to  respond  to  the  interest  and 
needs  of  individuals. 

Because  of  the  accelerated  rate  of  change, 
we  need  to  educate  people  to  cope  with  new 
situations,  he  said.  The  trouble  with  education 
which  is  controlled  by  teachers  is  that  it  en¬ 
courages  an  acceptance  of  knowledge  rather 
than  a  questioning  of  it.  At  the  North  East 
London  Polytechnic,  where  Stephenson 
works,  students  share  in  the  planning  of  their 
programmes  of  study,  obtain  external  valida¬ 
tion  of  them,  arrange  appropriate  learning 
resources,  and  are  given  official  recognition 
for  their  achievements.  The  staff  adopts  pro¬ 
cedures  to  enable  students  to  take  initiative 
and  to  develop  confidence  and  self-aware¬ 
ness. 

John  Tomlinson,  Director  of  Education  for  the 
County  of  Cheshire  and  Chairman  of  the 
Schools  Council,  speaking  about  outcomes, 
saw  one  of  the  major  problems  as  that  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  uncertainty  about  the  goals  of 
education.  This  had  affected  both  the  under- 
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standing  of  social  outcomes  and  the  attempt 
to  measure  the  results  of  educational  activity. 

The  traditional  objectives  of  education  have 
been  to  sort  people  out.  At  present  the  trend 
is  to  provide  opportunities  for  everybody.  The 
result,  however,  is  not  equalisation  nor  uni¬ 
formity  at  the  end.  Rather,  as  had  been  noted 
earlier  in  the  conference,  the  original  dis¬ 
crepancies  tend  to  be  accentuated. 

How  is  one  to  measure  the  outcomes?  The 
traditional  norm-referenced  tests  are  now 
being  replaced  by  criterion-referenced  ones. 
Emphasis  has  thus  shifted  from  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  intellectual  development  only,  to  a 
consideration  of  the  whole  person  —  physical 
and  emotional  as  well.  Schools  that  have  an 
ethos,  a  totality,  become  self-developing  com¬ 
munities.  Within  such  an  environment  human 
competence  can  be  maximized. 

James  Hemming  clarified  some  issues  that 
point  the  way  to  the  future:  such  as  develop¬ 
ing  a  responsible  attitude  to  our  interdepend¬ 
ent  world;  involving  children  and  young 
people  in  their  own  learning;  participation  of 
parents  and  others  in  the  process  of  educ¬ 
ation;  encouraging  human  qualities  and  mak¬ 
ing  assessment  consistent  with  human  values. 

Other  issues  also  emerged:  (1)  raising  the 
competence  and  sensitivity  of  people  to 
match  the  intensified  problems  of  our  times 
and  (2)  providing  young  people  with  the  inner 
resources  to  deal  with  change  including 
change  in  employment  or  diminished  employ¬ 
ment. 

Central  to  transforming  education  is  a  con¬ 
centrated  effort  to  develop  and  sustain  motiv¬ 
ation. 

We  need  to  stimulate  and  build  on  inner 
motivation  in  order  to  learn,  grow  and  under¬ 
stand,  which  arises  from  the  child’s  successful 
use  of  his/her  own  powers.  This  involves  a 
careful  study  of  how  to  build  confidence  and 

The  D  iscussion  Groups 

There  were  six  discussion  groups  of  about  fifteen 
persons  each,  of  mixed  nationality,  which  met  four 
times,  and  which  reported  to  the  plenary  session  on  the 
final  day.  Their  leaders  and  recorders,  respectively, 
were  as  follows: 

A.  Betty  Adams,  UK. 

B.  Dr  Marion  Brown,  US;  Ruth  Granner,  US. 


curiosity  and  how  to  help  the  child  to  suc¬ 
cessful  encounters  with  life.  This  is  inevitably 
an  individual  process  which  depends  on  the 
mobilisation  of  the  whole  child  through  edu¬ 
cative  and  satisfying  experience.  We  also 
have  to  take  into  account  that  different  modes 
of  dealing  with  the  environment,  namely,  the 
logical-analytic  mode  and  the  intuitive-syn¬ 
thetic  mode,  have  been  established.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  at  present  seriously  out  of  balance  in 
concentrating  excessively  on  the  logical- 
analytic  mode. 

John  Tomlinson  distributed  a  book  list,  in  amplification 
of  what  he  had  said  (in  which  pride  of  place  is  given 
to  the  work  of  Betty  Adams  and  Tyrell  Burgess,  to  which 
Tomlinson  and  John  Stephenson  and  Jack  Whitehead, 
a  speaker  on  another  day,  had  contributed,  Ed.) 


Tyrell  Burgess 

The  Outcomes  of  Education 

&  Betty  Adams 

Macmillan  Education,  1980 
Progress  in  Secondary  Schools 

National  Child  Development 
Study 

National  Children’s  Bureau, 
London  1980 

M.  Rutter  et  al 

15000  Hours 

Open  Books,  1979 

Torsten  Husen 

The  School  in  Question 

Oxford  UP,  1979 

Pluckrose  &  Wilby 

Education  2000 

(Ed) 

Maurice  Temple  Smith,  1980 

Denis  Lawton 

The  Politics  of  the  School 
Curriculum 

Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1980 
Accountability  in  the  Middle 
Years  of  Schooling 

East  Sussex:  LEA/University 
of  Sussex  Research  Report, 
1979 

Ralf  Dahrendorf 

The  Limits  of  Equality 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts,  June  1 980 
Primary  Education  in  England 
HMS01978 

Aspects  of  Secondary 
Education  in  England 
HMS01979 

A.  H.  Halsey 

Origins  and  Destinations 

Clarendon  Press,  1979 

C.  Dr  Geoffrey  Haward,  Tasmania;  Dr  Rex  Andrews,  UK. 

D.  Dr  James  Hemming,  UK. 

E.  Dame  Margaret  Miles,  UK;  Norman  Kirby,  UK. 

F.  Prof.  Tomoichl  Iwata,  Japan;  (Japanese  delega¬ 
tion). 

Since  some  of  the  content  of  these  discussions  over¬ 
lapped  we  shall  summarise  them  together. 
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t.  Economics  of  Education 

firstly,  there  was  an  acute  awareness  of  the 
nfluence  of  the  condition  and  type  of  the 
economy,  as  well  as  of  the  political  set-up, 
jpon  the  character  and  ideals  of  educational 
nstitutions.  This  matter  has  been  discussed 
so  frequently  by  the  sociologists  of  education 
:hat  it  would  be  tedious  to  go  over  the  ground 
again.  Except  to  say  that  WEF  members  have 
understood  it,  and  are  never  tired  of  declaimi¬ 
ng  upon  its  unjust  ramifications  —  which  may 
Dresent  a  more  immediate  threat  to  life  in  the 
Western  world  than  atomic  war  itself. 

There  was  a  conflict  of  views  about  the 
merits  of  the  welfare  state.  Sharing  in  the  dis- 
llusionment  with  formal  schooling,  and  aware 
of  the  high  percentage  of  drop-outs,  the  con¬ 
sensus  nevertheless  seemed  to  be  to  try  from 
the  top  to  make  schools  better  rather  than  to 
plunge  for  a  de-schooled  society.  One  of  the 
main  arguments  for  this  was  expressed  by 
group  C.  ‘Free  education  is  not  enough:  it 
needs  also  to  be  compulsory.  But  if  it  is  com- 
pusory  it  needs  to  be  good  —  a  worthwhile 
investment  for  those  committed  to  it.  In  the 
West  education  often  falls  far  short  of  its 
goals,  and  access,  too  may  be  limited  where, 
for  example,  gypsies  (in  the  UK)  and  migrant 
workers  (in  the  USA)  are  excluded.  Literacy 
is  not  in  itself  education  —  it  can  even  prove 
counterproductive  to  memory  and  autonomy. 
But  illiteracy  limits  access  to  knowledge  and 
tends  to  limit  the  individual’s  power  and  scope 
for  a  full  life.  Education  should  use  such  skills 
as  literacy  to  develop  understanding  and 
purposeful  activity  within  the  community  of 
the  learners.’ 

2.  Community  and  Care 

From  a  social  point  of  view  it  was  felt  that 
educators  should  strive  to  encourage  parents 
and  other  members  of  the  community  to  help 
determine  what  are  justifiable  and  realistic 
expectations.  (See  The  New  Era  special  issue 
‘Parents  are  Welcome’,  January  1980.)  Group 
B  considered  that  ‘the  community  should  be¬ 
come  involved,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in 
determining  what  the  content  and  structure  of 
formal  education  in  the  local  community 
should  be,  bearing  in  mind  also  the  needs  of 
the  nation  and  the  world  community.  Com¬ 
munity  members  can  be  a  rich  resource  for 


guest  instruction  in  their  particular  fields  or 
skills  . . . 

It  is  important  to  have  participation  in  edu¬ 
cation  from  parents,  children,  teachers,  scien¬ 
tists,  business  and  industry,  as  well  as  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  at  various  levels.  In  short  the  total 
society  is  involved  in  learning  how  to  survive.’ 

Group  D  concluded  that  ‘to  revivify  educa¬ 
tion  we  needed  to  revitalise  communities  and 
to  be  sure  that  all  people  concerned  with  a 
child’s  education  were  really  in  touch  with 
one  another,  and  were  brought  into  active 
partnership.  Real  caring  was  at  the  heart  of 
good  education  and  effective  community  life.’ 

3.  Humanising  Education 

How  are  the  above  prescriptions  to  be  brought 
about?  One  consideration,  already  mentioned, 
is  that  the  total  society  is  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  survival,  i.e.  responsibility  is  not  solely 
the  teachers’  —  a  notion  which  had  seriously 
worried  some  members. 

The  other  consideration  really  boils  down 
to  an  advocacy  of  the  philosophy  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  John  Dewey.  His  name  was  not  ment¬ 
ioned  but  the  following  quotation  from  group 
C  might  have  been  taken  from  a  Dewey  book: 
‘The  quality  of  teacher  education  is  para¬ 
mount  if  good  teacher/learner  relationships 
are  to  be  established  in  the  classroom;  if 
individual  experience  is  to  be  wedded  to 
structured  thinking  in  an  organic  way;  and  if 
motivation  is  to  be  maintained.  Techniques  of 
thinking  are  more  important  than  facts.  Mature 
students,  or  at  least  those  who  have  had  a 
break  in  the  outside  “real  world”  from  school¬ 
ing,  may  be  more  ready  to  cope  flexibly  with 
learning  to  teach  in  a  changing  world.  Only 
confident  teachers  can  cope  with  the  valuable 
open-ended  approach  advocated  in  the  ‘Nuf¬ 
field’  project,  for  example;  and  manage  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  kind  of  on-going  assessment  that 
ought  to  replace  our  rigid  outside-dominated 
examination  systems.  Autonomy  in  this  area  is 
highly  desirable  if  education  is  to  be  learner 
based. 

Education  needs  to  be  humanised.  Such 
humanisation  has  ethical  value  in  itself.  Both 
in  developing  areas  and  in  the  West  moral 
education  is  a  vital  dimension.  Where  this  is 
linked  with  indigenous  religious  beliefs  dog¬ 
matic  rigidity  should  be  avoided.’ 
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4.  Aesthetic  Education  and 
Subversive  Activities 

The  most  radical  proposals  about  how  to  re¬ 
vitalise  local  communities  and  to  humanise 
education  came  from  group  E.  They  saw  that 
the  denigration  of  aesthetic  education  and 
curtailment  of  creative  activities  went  along 
with  a  lack  of  comprehension  that  man  could 
act  spontaneously  and  become  morally  auton¬ 
omous.  (This  theme  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
The  New  Era  in  January  1981  on  the  ‘Arts  in 
Education’). 

To  quote  the  group:  ‘In  a  society  in  which 
there  is  over-emphasis  on  standards  teachers 
risk  losing  confidence.  Where  there  is  too 
much  stress  on  the  cognitive  side  of  educa¬ 
tion,  on  things  that  can  be  measured  and  as¬ 
sessed,  teachers  have  to  restore  the  balance. 
They  need  to  have  confidence  in  education 
which  embraces  more  than  that  which  can  be 
measured  and  tested.  In  the  present  system 
teachers  cling  to  the  cognitive.  A  system 


which  is  geared  to  power  places  value  upon 
status  and  prestige  and  this  tendency  in  turn 
gives  importance  to  the  passing  of  examina¬ 
tions  and  the  possession  of  certificates. 
Change  is  brought  about  by  the  teacher’s 
being  not  a  dominator  but  a  facilitator. 

There  were  differing  views  of  whether  the 
way  towards  change  should  be  evolutionary 
or  revolutionary,  and  there  was  reference  to 
what  is  known  in  Britain  as  gradualism. 

Many  members  of  the  group  thought  that 
schools  should  be  subversive,  for  education 
in  its  broadest  meaning  —  the  education  of 
the  whole  person  —  is  subversive. 

Students  preparing  to  be  teachers  should 
be  educated  for  enquiry.  They  should  be  con¬ 
tinually  asking:  Why  am  I  doing  this?  What 
will  become  of  the  children  after  they  have 
left  me?  How  can  I  reach  the  parents? 

Subversion,  as  opposed  to  indocrination, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  positive  thing.’ 


Practical  Innovations 

Members  were  invited  to  give,  from  their  own  ex¬ 
perience,  examples  of  individualised  teaching  and  per¬ 
sonal  experiments.  The  following  were  described: 

Mrs  Ayesha  Khan  -  India 

Teachers  are  trying  to  win  the  co-operation  of 
parents,  so  that  all  children  can  gain  entrance 
to  school.  Though  by  law  primary  education  is 
free  and  compulsory  in  practice  it  is  free  but 
not  compulsory.  Schools  are  conducted  in 
several  different  languages.  In  addition  to 
correspondence  courses  for  teachers  there 
are  conferences,  language  development  proj¬ 
ects,  and  teaching  aid  centres. 

To  overcome  the  problem  of  drop-outs 
teachers  are  trying  to  give  incentives  to  child¬ 
ren  in  the  form  of  free  books,  uniforms,  gifts, 
milk  and  meals.  Socio-economic  conditions 
aggravate  the  problem. 

Peter  van  Stapele  -  Holland 

The  Tejater  Teneeter  Foundation  1980  is  a 
theatre  group  studying  the  feasibility  of  using 
dramatic  methods  within  project  work  in  prim¬ 
ary  schools.  It  is  investigating  how  dramatic 
methods  can  contribute  to  changes  in  atti¬ 
tudes  and  examines  what  methods  are  most 
effective  under  what  circumstances.  The  pro¬ 


ject  is  aimed  at  helping  children  from  de¬ 
prived  backgrounds,  their  teachers,  and  those 
training  to  be  teachers.  The  results  of  its  re¬ 
search  are  shortly  to  be  analysed. 

Sue  Mahoney  -  USA 

Wilson  School,  Mankato,  is  located  on  the 
campus  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  There  is  co-operation 
between  college  professors,  students  and 
practising  teachers.  Parents  and  students  are 
consulted  about  choice  of  subjects  and  the 
level  of  competence  expected.  The  system 
allows  for  flexibility  in  methods  of  learning 
and  teaching.  These  are  adjusted  to  individual 
needs,  and  students’  choices  are  taken  into 
account.  Students  are  encouraged  to  teach 
other  students,  and  integration  of  subjects  as 
well  as  depth  studies  of  one  area,  for  example 
Japan,  including  cooking  a  Japanese  meal, 
writing  poetry  in  Japanese  and  other  practical 
activities,  are  features  of  the  courses. 

Hans  Weber  reported  that  Poughkeepsie  Day 
School,  New  York,  is  an  elementary  school 
through  to  twelfth  grade,  and  is  an  open  type 
of  school  with  much  flexibility  for  choice  of 
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Members  of  the  Dutch  Section,  front  row,  L  to  R:  Dolf  Gagestein;  Karen  van  Stapele;  Frankie  Berhitu;  Sasha  van  Stapele;  Lotus 
Barbillion;  ana  second  row:  Mary  Sime,  UK;  Catherine  George,  India;  G.  D’Costa,  India;  Daisy  Lane,  UK;  Gudula  Schile;  Peter 
van  Stapele  and  Gerard  van  der  Ven. 


subject  and  rate  of  progress  adjusted  to  indi¬ 
vidual  ability  and  need.  There  are  opportunit¬ 
ies  for  informal  exploration  of  different  sub¬ 
jects,  and  students  act  as  helpers  and  tutors 
to  younger  students.  There  is  participation  by 
parents  and  the  community  is  involved  too. 

There  is  an  emphasis  on  creative  work, 
music  and  crafts,  and  theatre  productions  are 
a  focal  point  for  communal  efforts. 


Jack  Whitehead,  of  the  University  of  Bath,  UK, 

presented  on  video  an  example  of  a  change  in 
teaching  method  to  a  modified  form  of  the 
Dalton  Plan  by  a  student  in  training.  The 
manner  in  which  the  change  was  brought 
about,  through  self  and  peer-group  criticism, 
is  described  on  p.236  of  the  report  of  the 
ENEF  Day. 


Section  Reports 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  WEF,  held  on 
15  August  1980,  summaries  of  Reports  from  Germany, 
Italy  and  India  were  read,  after  which  other  delegates 
made  theirs  orally: 

German-speaking  Section:  In  1978  a  Congress 
was  held  in  Worms  to  honour  the  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Martin  Buber,  a  former  Presid¬ 
ent  of  the  WEF.  The  theme  was  ‘Martin  Buber 
—  his  life,  works  and  legacy’.  Worms  was 
chosen  as  the  venue  because  of  its  import¬ 
ance  in  Jewish  history  in  Europe. 

In  1979  a  conference  took  place  in  Heidel¬ 
berg  on  group  instruction  and  educational 


techniques.  Visits  have  been  made  to  progres¬ 
sive  schools  in  Heppenheim  and  Stuttgart,  the 
Montessori  School  in  Frankfurt  am  Main,  and 
Hibernia  School  in  Wanne-Eickel. 

In  June  this  year  a  conference  was  held  in 
Saarbrucken,  jointly  with  the  Freinet  schools 
in  Alsace. 

Registered  members  number  only  170,  but 
associate  membership  with  other  organisa¬ 
tions  include:  the  Waldorf  Schools,  Pestalozzi- 
Froebel  Association,  Ecole  d’Humanite, 
Montessori  Association,  Werkschule  Merz, 
and  Kurt  Hahn’s  school  in  Salem. 
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Italian  Section:  During  the  past  year  the  Sect¬ 
ion  has  worked  with  schoolboys  and  girls  in 
Olmatello,  a  primary  school  in  Florence,  on  a 
programme  of  film-making. 

A  short  animated  cartoon  story  has  been 
made  by  ten-year  old  pupils  and  their  teach¬ 
ers,  and  in  this  way  the  children  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  cameras, 
‘moviola’,  film,  sound  effects  and  sound 
track,  and  with  the  meaning  and  composition 
of  commercial  advertisements.  At  the  end  of 
May  the  short  coloured  film,  ‘II  cane  buono’, 
was  shown  to  students,  teachers,  parents  and 
the  local  authorities  at  Olmatello  primary 
school. 


Indian  Section:  Dr  Vyas’s  report  for  1978  and 
1979  records  the  following  events: 

In  November  1978  a  reunion  of  delegates 
who  had  attended  the  Ypsilanti  conference 
the  previous  August  took  place  in  Bombay;  Dr 
Madhuri  Shah  talked  about  the  conference 
and  the  follow-up  work  arising  from  it  was 
discussed. 

A  Book  Exhibition  in  December  1978  cele¬ 
brated  the  International  Year  of  the  Child,  with 
representation  from  Japan,  USSR,  USA,  Brit¬ 
ain,  Iraq.  Germany  and  France.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  film  shows:  ‘A  Living  School:  Sports 
Highlights’  (Germany);  ‘Children  in  Towns 
and  Villages:  School  Life’  (Japan);  ‘Youth 
and  Sports:  Our  Friendly  Doctor’  (USSR). 

A  symposium  on  The  Total  Development  of 
the  personality  of  a  Child’  was  organised  in 
December  1978,  Dr  Shah  presiding. 


Members  of  the  Indian  Section,  front  row,  L  to  R:  Mrs  Usha  B. 
Hirlekar;  Mrs  P.  B.  Rajan;  Catherine  George;  G.  D’Costa;  and 
second  row:  K.  N.  Barmeda:  and  Sue  Mahoney,  US;  Caroline 
Everrett,  US;  Daisy  Lane,  UK;  Evelyn  Tuke,  UK. 


Members  of  the  Australian  Section:  J.  M.  Thomson;  Phyllis 
Haward;  Geoffrey  Haward;  and  behind:  Rex  Andrews. 


In  March  1979  the  Consulate  General  of 
Japan  in  Bombay  inaugurated  a  symposium 
on  ‘Children  of  Modern  Japan’.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  screening  of  special  films  on 
Japanese  children. 

A  seminar  on  ‘Environmental  Approach  to 
Science  and  its  Studies’  was  held  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1979  in  which  about  70  schools  of  Greater 
Bombay  participated. 

Australia:  Dr  Geoffrey  Haward  brought  greet¬ 
ings  from  the  Australian  Council,  of  which  he 
is  President,  and  from  WEF  members  in 
Australia.  He  reported  that  membership  in  all 
Sections  is  fairly  representative  in  all  levels 
and  areas  of  education,  but  there  are  less 
non-educationists  (for  example,  community 
and  younger  members)  in  some  Sections. 
The  journal,  New  Horizons,  maintains  its  qual¬ 
ity  in  spite  of  having  to  cope  with  rising  prod¬ 
uction  costs.  The  WEF  in  Australia  was  well 
represented  in  IYC  planning  and  activities.  All 
Sections,  except  for  Western  Australia,  con¬ 
tinue  fairly  actively  —  the  immediate  task  is 
the  reactivation  of  Western  Australia  which 
has  recently  suffered  through  the  small  core 
of  solid  membership  being  involved  in  other 
worthy  professional  organisations.  Lady  Anna 
Cowen,  in  spite  of  her  many  official  duties,  is 
still  very  active  and  interested  in  WEF,  and 
gives  tremendous  support.  He  thanked  the 
English  Section  and  conference  organisers, 
and  regretted  that  only  nine  representatives 
from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  were  present, 
due  to  the  difficulties  of  their  academic  year; 
he  looked  forward  to  seeing  all  members 
again  in  1982. 

Holland:  Mr  Peter  van  Stapele  reported  that 
their  work  and  philosophy  found  growing  sup- 
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port  from  groups  in  and  outside  schools,  and 
they  now  had  support  at  a  more  official  level, 
or  example  in  Rotterdam.  As  well  as  teachers, 
membership  of  the  Dutch  Section  included 
groups  of  parents,  social  workers,  and  minor- 
ty  groups,  and  they  were  working  towards 
national  and  international  co-operation  be- 
:ween  groups  —  in  practice  they  were  able  to 
nffer  every  group  and  individual,  contacts  in 
:he  Netherlands  and  other  countries  who 
were  working  on  similar  lines.  They  were  now 
beginning  to  set  up  training  courses,  make 
:apes  for  audio-visual  projects,  and  do  re¬ 
search  work  for  examinations.  The  Dutch 
New  Era’  has  grown,  and  now  reaches  about 
2,000  teachers  and  students.  They  have  built 
jp  a  platform  on  a  national  scale  —  as  they 
lad  hoped  six  years  ago  —  and  now  have 
ound  it  can  be  done  on  an  international  scale, 
hrough  Unesco.  He  emphasised  that  the 
Section  continued  to  build  on  initiatives,  and 
minorities  became  less  of  a  problem  because 
the  WEF  consists  of  so  many  different  points 
3f  view. 

JSA:  Dr  Nasrine  Adibe  first  gave  greetings 
rom  members  of  the  US  Section  who  were 
jnable  to  attend.  She  reported  amendments 
vere  being  made  in  the  Constitution  of  the  US 
Section,  to  bring  it  within  the  pattern  of  an 
nternational  Section.  Meetings  were  held 
ibout  four  times  a  year;  workers  in  the  Sect- 
on,  in  Chapters,  and  members-at-large  had 
>een  active  in  support  of  IYC  —  in  workshops, 
exhibits  for  children,  and  joining  up  with 
;chools  and  universities.  The  US  Section  had 
ilso  been  involved  in  environmental  studies, 
md  with  ecology  centers.  Individually  a  large 
lumber  had  travelled  overseas,  and  returned 
o  share  their  ideas  and  experiences.  Meet- 
ngs  took  place  in  smaller  groups,  as  well  as 
n  the  Section  and  Chapters.  A  new  Chapter 
lad  been  formed  during  last  year,  and  it  was 
ixpected  that  two  more  would  be  founded 
his  year. 

torea:  Dr  Hyung  Suk  Kheel  reported  that  the 
Korean  Section  had  increased  its  membership 
>ver  the  last  few  years  to  over  200  members, 
"hese  include  elementary  and  secondary 
chool  teachers,  principals  of  colleges,  school 
upervisors,  and  professors.  The  highlight  of 


this  year’s  activities  has  been  a  successful 
seminar,  attended  by  about  200  members,  at 
the  President  Hotel,  Seoul,  S.  Korea.  The 
theme  of  the  seminar  was  ‘Innovations  in  the 
Educational  Systems  of  Japan  and  Korea’. 
Guest  of  honour  was  Professor  Sumeragi, 
President  of  the  WEF  Japanese  Section. 

The  Korean  Section,  six  of  whom  attended 
the  WEF  1980  Conference,  extended  a  warm 
and  sincere  invitation  to  Seoul  in  August  1982. 

Japan:  Professor  Sumeragi,  President  of  the 
Japanese  Section,  greeted  the  Conference. 
He  reported  the  Section  now  had  about  400 
members,  and  on  3rd  November  this  year 
would  celebrate  its  50th  Anniversary.  Once  a 
year  a  2-day  research  seminar,  of  about  100 
participants,  was  held.  The  80-page  magazine, 
New  World,  was  published  twice  a  year,  and 
contained  contributions  from  Japan  and 
abroad;  in  addition  the  Section’s  News  Letter 
was  published  six  times  a  year.  He  reminded 
delegates  that  following  the  WEF  Conference 
in  Tokyo  seven  years  ago,  not  only  have  there 
been  more  participants  at  Japanese  Confer¬ 
ences  overseas  as  well:  there  were  25  mem¬ 
bers  from  Japan  here  in  London.  (Miss  Ishii 
was  warmly  thanked  for  her  excellent  work  as 
interpreter.) 

ENEF:  Miss  Betty  Adams,  Chairman  of  the 
ENEF,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  ENEF  Secretary, 
Mr  Raymond  King,  ‘wearing  his  three-cornered 
hat’,  and  welcomed  delegates.  The  Section 
had  been  working  throughout  the  year,  on  the 
IYC  and  other  projects,  linking  up  with  like- 
minded  groups,  and  with  Sections  overseas, 
working  its  way  towards  this  Conference,  and 
particularly  towards  Saturday’s  programme 
when  she  hoped  everyone  would  join  the 
ENEF  Study-Conference  on  the  Humanising  of 
Education.  Within  the  last  year  there  had  been 
a  change  in  the  climate  of  opinion  towards 
the  ideas  the  Fellowship  stresses  —  for  as¬ 
sessment  rather  than  rigid  examinations;  the 
slogan  was  HASTEN:  Helping  All  Schools 
Transform  Education  Now. 

The  Chairman  thanked  all  sections  warmly 
for  their  interesting  and  informative  reports. 
It  was,  he  said,  a  crucial  element  in  the  work 
of  the  Fellowship  to  hear  of  these  activities, 
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and  to  hear  also  of  the  journals.  It  would  be 
valuable  to  see  them,  and  perhaps  have  trans¬ 
lations  where  necessary,  so  they  could  be 
incorporated  in  our  own  journal. 

Mr  Barmeda,  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  Conference,  and  on  the  34th 
Independence  Day,  expressed  his  thanks  for 
the  comfort  and  hospitality  they  had  received 
—  it  had  been  homely  in  a  different  environ¬ 


ment.  From  the  speeches  and  the  group  dis- 
cussions  they  had  gained  a  deep  insight  into 
the  problems  of  Education  in  One  World;  he 
paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  speakers,  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Fellowship,  to  the  friendships  they 
had  made,  and  particularly  to  members  who 
had  welcomed  them  so  hospitably  to  their 
homes. 


Proposal  to  establish  a  WEF  International 
Network  for  Communication  and  Exchange 
(WINCE) 

Lisle  Crawford,  Patricia  A.  Bauch 


PURPOSE:  The  purpose  of  a  WEF  International  Net¬ 
work  for  Communication  and  Exchange  (WINCE)  Is  to 
provide  a  vehicle  for  person  to  person  and  group 
communication  and  exchange  among  participants.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  WINCE  would  offer  supportive  and  encouraging 
assistance  to  one  another  in  the  clarification  of  educa¬ 
tional  questions  and  the  testing  of  solutions  and  their 
assessment. 

RATIONALE:  Many  members  of  WEF  have  expressed  a 
need  to  communicate  with  one  another  on  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  own  educational  explorations  and  ex¬ 
perimentations  in  the  broad  range  of  educational  ac¬ 
tivities  found  in  the  school,  home,  community,  and 
government  and  private  agencies  both  nationally  and 
internationally.  There  is  need  for  a  more  personal,  fre¬ 
quent  and  supportive  exchange  among  members  than 
has  been  realized  to  date. 

PROPOSAL:  Therefore,  we  propose  the  establishment 
of  a  WEF  International  Network  for  Communication  and 
Exchange. 

Report  to  the  WEF  Guiding  Committee  of  a 
Meeting  to  Consider  the  Proposal 

16  August  1980 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  1980  WEF  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  met  on  Saturday  16  Aug¬ 
ust  at  the  Froebel  Institute  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  in  London  to  consider  the  proposal. 
National  representation  was  as  follows: 
Australia  (1),  England  (4),  Holland  (8)  and 
USA  (9). 

The  following  actions  were  undertaken  as 
the  first  stage  in  implementing  WINCE: 

(1)  Members  of  the  network  submitted  dir¬ 


ectory  information  as  well  as  a  short  descript¬ 
ion  of  their  current  educational  efforts;  they 
also  identified  a  personally  relevant  problem 
regarding  the  work  in  which  they  are  involved. 
This  directory  information  will  be  circulated 
among  the  participants  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  by  the  temporary  hub  or  center  of  the 
network,  pending  approval  by  the  WEF  Guid¬ 
ing  Committee. 

(2)  Members  were  asked  to  consider  identi¬ 
fying  educational  programs  in  their  countries, 
both  formal  and  informal,  that  appear  to  ex¬ 
emplify  WEF  philosophy  and  goals.  When  this 
information  is  received,  it  will  be  added  to  the 
directory  and  circulated. 

(3)  Members  were  asked  to  submit  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  proposed  travel  plans  to  other 
network  countries.  This  information  will  be 
published  quarterly  or  semi-annually  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  directory.  Members  could  then 
offer  hospitality  to  one  another.  Members 
might  also  provide  visiting  fellows  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  (a)  visiting  schools  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  programs,  (b)  participating  in  local 
educational  events,  and  (c)  serving  as  sup¬ 
portive  critics  to  one  another’s  projects. 

(4)  Patricia  Bauch  and  Lisle  Crawford  agreed 
to  assume  responsibility  for  compiling,  dupli¬ 
cating  and  mailing  the  directory  and  its  sup¬ 
plements.  For  this  initial  period  of  exploration, 
the  clearinghouse,  or  hub  for  the  network  will 
be  housed  in  California  with  Patricia  Bauch. 

(5)  The  organising  committee  agreed  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  offer  which  might  be  forthcoming 
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'om  the  international  office  of  the  WEF  Guid- 
ig  Committee  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  dupli- 
ation  and  postage. 

6)  Responsibility  for  initiating  and  sustain- 
ig  communication  and  exchange  resides 
rimarily  with  the  individual  members  of  the 
etwork  who  may  choose  to  communicate 
irectly  with  one  another  or  through  the  hub. 

is  anticipated  that  the  members  will  ex- 
hange  papers,  ideas,  and  reflections  on  their 
ducational  concerns;  also,  that  they  will 
ngage  in  teacher  and  student  exchanges 
nd  any  other  transactions  that  are  useful. 
Members  are  encouraged  to  ‘tell  their  story’, 
nat  is,  to  share  with  others  how  they  are 
triving  to  solve  their  educational  problems 
nd  bring  about  improvement.  It  is  also  antici- 
ated  that  members  who  have  benefited  from 
uch  exchanges  or  who  wish  to  ‘tell  their 
tory’  to  the  entire  network  would  submit 
eriodic  summaries  to  the  hub  for  inclusion  in 
he  supplement  to  the  directory. 

7)  The  hub  will  be  responsible  for  receiving 
iformation  from  members  regarding  network 
ctivity  related  to  the  solving  of  educational 
iroblems,  and  for  issuing  the  directory  and 
:s  supplements.  The  hub  will  not  necessarily 
nitiate  exchanges. 

8)  It  is  further  anticipated  that  network 
nembers  and  members  of  schools,  programs, 


and  other  educational  agencies  designated  as 
exemplifying  the  WEF  philosophy  would  form 
an  international  consortium  wherein  com¬ 
munication  and  exchange  which  has  already 
been  on-going  can  culminate  in  action  plans 
at  the  international  conferences. 

(9)  Membership  in  WINCE  is  offered  to  any 
WEF  member  who  submits  the  required  dir¬ 
ectory  information  to  the  hub  and  agrees  to 
participate  in  network  activities  as  outlined 
here. 

(10)  At  such  a  time  when  it  is  needed  and 
feasible,  the  New  Era  has  offered  to  allocate 
publication  space  for  a  broader  circulation  of 
information  about  WINCE  activities. 

(11)  Future  plans: 

(a)  to  evaluate  WINCE  at  the  1982  WEF 
International  Conference; 

(b)  to  plan  the  next  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  WINCE  in  light  of  the 
evaluation; 

(c)  to  seek  funding  resources  which 
will  help  to  sustain  WINCE  activit¬ 
ies; 

(d)  to  recommend  the  transfer  of  the 
hub  to  WEF  International  Head¬ 
quarters  in  London. 

Contact  person:  Patricia  A.  Bauch,  2100  W. 
Carlos  Ave.,  Alhambra,  CA  91803  USA. 
Phone:  (213)  284-8773. 


Conclusion 

'here  are  inherent  difficulties  in  presenting  a 
:onference  report  that  is  fair,  exhaustive  and 
)f  interest  to  people  who  did  not  attend  it.  In 
his  case  the  participants  undoubtedly  en- 
cyed  meeting  each  other;  and  the  Network, 
>roposed  by  Lisle  Crawford  and  Patricia 
Sauch,  is  evidence  that  members  intend  to 
nake  long-term  and  serious  use  of  contacts 
hat  the  Fellowship  provides. 

This  activity  will  supplement  that  of  The 
4ew  Era,  in  a  practical  way,  to  their  mutual 
>enefit.  The  journal  too,  was  considerably 
joosted  in  morale  and  in  fact,  by  the  meetings 
>etween  associate  editors  —  which  will  be 
eported,  as  usual,  in  the  January  issue, 
“angible  expressions  of  faith  in  its  work  came 
rom  the  offer  of  modest  financial  support 
rom  the  US  section  to  enable  some  outstand¬ 


ing  authors  to  be  paid  for  their  contributions; 
and  a  gift  from  an  anonymous  donor  of  extra 
copies  of  No.  4  for  use  in  publicity. 

The  New  Era  holds  that  its  function  is  to  be 
constructively  critical  of  educational  events 
in  the  world  and  of  the  WEF  itself. 

The  short  span  of  the  conference  did  little 
more,  beyond  enhancing  personal  contacts, 
than  to  reveal  the  problems  that  people  feel 
concerned  about,  and  the  general  lines  along 
which  it  is  thought,  by  this  international  body, 
that  solutions  might  be  found. 

To  quote  from  the  ‘Perspective  of  the  WEF’ 
agreed  at  this  conference:  the  world  is  facing 
a  multitude  of  critical  situations  —  the  popu¬ 
lation  explosion,  pollution  of  the  environment, 
economic  collapse,  the  armaments  race  .  .  .’ 
It  is  feared  that  these  scourges  may  bring 
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about  chaotic  conditions  and  their  attendant 
violence  more  quickly  than  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  itself.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that 
the  public  demand  an  education  for  their 
children  that  is,  as  they  say,  ‘relevant’  to  their 
social  and  economic  needs,  which  includes 
capacity  for  adaptation  in  the  light  of  future 
technological  development. 

The  educational  systems  of  the  world  hardly 
oblige,  indeed  they  tend  to  increase  disparit¬ 
ies  between  peoples.  Hence  and  for  other 
reasons  too,  deep  disillusionment,  drop-outs 
and  revolts  by  students  are  familiar  occur¬ 
rences. 

The  apparent  relegation  to  second  place 
of  concern  about  war  could  indicate  however, 
that  the  nuclear  variety  is  too  terrible  to  think 
about:  we  don’t  know  how  to  cope  with  the 
madness  of  the  military  industries  and  so  dis¬ 
miss  the  problem. 

From  the  point  of  view  from  the  editorial 
chairs  in  London,  where  this  report  is  written, 
there  are  two  main  questions:  (1)  whether  in 
fact  the  public  have  panicked  in  emphasising 
objectives  too  narrowly  limited  to  job  quali¬ 
fications?  Of  course  technical  skills  are 
necessary;  of  course  literacy  is  a  boon, 
though,  as  group  C  pointed  out,  it  has  its 
converse  too.  But  these  matters,  we  should 
tell  the  parents  and  the  employers  and  the 
ministers  of  education,  are  but  the  pre¬ 
requisites  for  a  better  life.  The  vital  question 
is  what  use  is  made  of  them. 

(2)  In  our  view  the  solutions  offered  by  the 
speakers  at  the  conference  were  limited  too. 
That  the  educational  system  is  inadequate,  as 
John  Stephenson  and  John  Tomlinson  were  at 
pains  to  stress,  does  not  imply  that  more  of 
the  same,  in  the  sense  of  organisation  from 
the  top  by  professionals,  would  be  any  better. 
Analagously,  a  similar  argument  applies  over 
the  prison  system:  it  simply  does  not  follow 
that  ricidivists  will  be  cured  by  longer  sent¬ 
ences.  What  they  need  is  quite  a  different 
treatment  altogether.  One  of  the  strongest 
reasons  why  adolescents,  at  least  in  the 
western  world,  reject  schooling  is  because  of 
the  hidden  curriculum  in  the  shape  of  the 


authoritarian  regimes  to  which  they  are  com¬ 
pelled,  by  force  if  necessary,  to  conform.  One 
could  argue  that  they  are  right  to  resist  be¬ 
cause  otherwise  they  are  diminished  as  pers¬ 
ons:  only  this  does  not  solve  their  problem. 

Many  administrators,  and  by  and  large  our 
conference  members,  reply  that  they  share  in 
the  criticism  of  the  schools  and  propose 
various  strategies  that  will  make  learning 
more  interesting  and  so  ‘encourage  parents 
and  children  to  benefit  from  what  is  offered’. 

Two  considerations  follow:  it  would  seem 
to  us  that  all  that  was  advocated  in  the  reports 
of  the  conference  about  salvation  through 
better  motivation  and  heuristic  or  discovery 
methods,  and  organising  your  own  learning, 
was  said  at  least  by  Rousseau,  Dewey, 
Decroly,  T.  H.  Huxley,  Geheeb,  the  promoters 
of  the  Dalton  Plan  and  elsewhere.  Is  it  not 
strange  to  hear  reputed  educationalists 
recommending  as  new  (though,  we  agree, 
none  the  less  valuable)  such  methods  that 
have  been  tried  out  at  least  since  the  18th 
century?  Secondly,  it  seemed  that  lip-service 
only  was  paid  to  the  affective  domain. 
Even  group  leaders  could  deplore  that  not 
to  foster  the  development  of  the  right  side  of 
the  brain  was  to  the  detriment  of  ‘caring’  and 
the  capacity  to  ‘deal  with  the  environment’. 
Not  a  word  about  the  expression  of  feeling! 
Yet  Gandhi  was  complemented  by  Tagore, 
Pestalozzi  by  Tolstoy,  David  Wills  by  Herbert 
Read.  It  would  seem  that  scant  recognition, 
except  by  Group  E,  was  given  to  the  latter 
member  of  these  pairs;  and  we  need  each  of 
them. 

A  man’s  power  of  expression,  in  words  or 
dance  or  paint  or  whatever,  is  not  only  a  clue 
to  his  integrity  and  personality,  but  a  means 
of  enhancing  them. 

DILAFRUZ  MORADIAN 
Graduate  School  of  Education 
Syracuse  University,  New  York  State 

ANTONY  WEAVER 
London,  UK 
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ENEF  OPEN  DAY 

WEF  International  Conference  1980 


he  ENEF  last  hosted  an  international  conference  of 
ie  Fellowship  In  1966  at  Chichester.  The  theme  was: 
haplng  the  Future  —  New  Educational  Thinking.  One 
ew  thought  was  a  change  of  name  from  NEF  to  WEF. 

was  singularly  appropriate  therefore  that  the  1980 
iternational  WEF  Conference  on  the  theme  Education 
i  One  World  should  this  year  be  held  in  England. 

The  idea  of  ENEF  DAY  as  a  one-day  study-conference 

>  round  off  the  week’s  deliberations  came  late  in  the 
lanning,  but  was  as  acceptable  to  the  Conference 
ommittee  as  it  was  to  the  ENEF  Council.  At  a  time 
hen  all  the  schools  were  on  holiday,  it  would  also  be 
n  Open  Day  that  would  give  Conference  participants 
om  abroad  opportunity  to  meet  teachers  and  others 
ngaged  in  educational  work,  from  whom  they  could 
arn  more  about  the  current  educational  scene  In  the 
ost  Country.  In  turn  ENEF  DAY  would  enable  ENEF 
lembers  and  others  who  had  not  attended  the  WEF 
onference  to  share  something  of  the  spirit  and  ferment 
f  ideas  generated  by  the  week’s  discussions. 

he  present  stance  of  the  English  Section 

he  educational  climate  calls  for  a  re-state- 
lent  of  ENEF  policy.  Much  that  we  stand  for 

>  under  threat.  The  assured  and  expansive 
ptimism  of  the  mid-century  years  has  during 
ie  last  decade  given  way  to  a  mood  of  dis- 
lusion,  of  disappointment  with  the  outcomes 
f  the  enormously  increased  expenditure  on 
ducation  ‘as  an  economic  and  social  invest- 
ient’.  The  slogan  of  present  discontent  is 
lack  to  the  Basics;  the  prospect,  educational 
9trenchment. 

In  setting  our  sights  for  the  ’Eighties,  the 
NEF  Council  proposes  to  produce  a  new 
NEF  Pamphlet  geared  to  present  predica- 
lents,  and  also  a  fuller  elaboration  of  policy 
l  a  publication  to  be  entitled  Transforming 
ducation  —  Now. 

This  prospect  gave  the  note  for  ENEF  Day 
nd  a  tangible  objective  to  which  all  taking 
art  in  the  study-conference  could  make 
ontribution.  This  would  be  ‘richer  by  Asia’ 
to  quote  a  book  title)  as  well  as  by  America, 
.ustralia,  and  Europe. 

The  general  theme  of  the  study-conference 
xpressed  our  purposes:  Educational  Renewal 
i  the  ’Eighties  —  the  Humanising  of  Educa- 


Alice  Brown,  US;  flanked  by  Raymond  King,  hon  secretary;  and 
Betty  Adams,  chairman,  of  the  English  Section. 


tion.  Politicians  cannot  legislate  for  this.  Their 
job  is  to  bring  about  conditions  favourable  to 
its  growth  and  manifestation. 

Renewal  must  come  from  within.  Where  can 
it  start  except  with  the  teachers?  Implicitly 
and  explicitly  participants  expressed  their 
affirmation.  It  was  an  overtone  to  what  was 
said  on  many  topics  —  a  key  message  of  the 
conference.  Educational  renewal  implies  a 
creative  interpretation  of  the  term  education. 
And  this  implies  a  continual  renewal  and  re¬ 
freshment  of  spirit,  purpose,  and  commitment 
in  the  teacher. 

The  need  of  every  teacher  for  this  reinvigor- 
ation  of  mind  and  spirit  was  a  topic  that 
naturally  linked  itself  with  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  Fellowship,  which  brings  its 
members  into  communication  and  personal 
contact  with  men  and  women  with  new  edu¬ 
cational  insights  and  creative  ideas,  and  af¬ 
fords  them  a  supportive  structure  of  relation¬ 
ships  that  sustain  innovatory  practice  against 
the  inertia  and  traditionalism  of  the  system, 
and  save  the  ‘lonely  pioneer’  from  a  sense  of 
isolation. 

The  ENEF  looked  to  the  group  discussions 
to  suggest  ways  in  which  we  could  succeed 
better  in  bringing  our  message  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  schools,  and  more  practising  teach- 
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ers  into  the  Fellowship.  The  desire  to  see  a 
stronger  and  more  influential  WEF  was  at  the 
root  of  numerous  proposals.  Two  Groups 
listed  their  recommendations. 

The  peculiar  and  perennial  quandary  from 
which  the  English  Section  hope  to  deliver 
themselves  —  are  they  alone  in  this?  —  may 
be  stated  as  follows. 

It  is  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  ENEF 
that  its  membership  is  made  up  of  an  abundance  of 
generals  and  colonels  and  a  paucity  of  privates  and 
NCOs  (that  is,  looked  at  from  the  outside:  inside,  rank 
is  forgotten).  Over  the  years  in  consequence,  it  has 
consistently  planned  an  appropriate  strategy  in  the 
light  of  emerging  conditions  and  needs,  and,  be  it  ad¬ 
ded,  energised  from  the  power-house  of  WEF  Con¬ 
ferences,  the  themes  of  which  have  been  taken  into 
account  in  setting  its  direction. 

Where  we  fall  down  is  in  carrying  through  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  follow  the  strategy.  What  we  arrive  at  —  to 
continue  in  military  terms  —  is  a  TEWT,  a  Tactical 
Exercise  Without  Troops.  TEWTs  keep  us  educationally 
alive,  but  have  no  Outcomes. 

Group  discussions  were  designedly  brought 
to  bear  on  the  ENEF  quandary. 


ENEF  Day  was  planned  for  four  sessions, 
each  of  up  to  1J  hours.  Participants  divided 
into  six  working  groups  for  sessions  2  and  3. 
To  keep  them  within  the  compass  of  a  one- 
day  conference,  topics  were  defined  by  the 
discussion  leaders  in  a  Conference  Guide. 
Topics  were  both  complementary  and  mutu¬ 
ally  involved. 

Chairmen  were  appointed  to  the  groups  to 
keep  discussions  on  target,  involve  all  mem¬ 
bers,  make  a  report  to  the  ENEF  Council,  and 
present  to  the  final  plenary  session  selected 
points  that  would  stimulate  follow-up  and 
make  for  action. 

The  conference  began  with  a  demonstration 
by  Jack  Whitehead  and  Clive  Peters  of  a 
mode  of  in-service  training  that  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  continuing  research  in  which 
they  are  both  engaged.  The  ENEF  Council  is 
interested  in  it,  since  the  basic  aim  is  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  education.  Hence  its  rele¬ 
vance  to  the  discussions  that  were  to  follow. 

The  basic  method  is  to  make  video-record¬ 
ings  of  actual  lessons  or  group  meetings  and 
analyse  the  practice  in  discussions  between 
the  teacher-student  and  his  Tutor.  The  stud¬ 
ent  then  prepares  an  explanation  of  his  aims 
and  methods  for  submission  to  the  criticism 


of  a  support  group,  which  works  with  him 
through  the  recording  and  the  explanation  to 
check  for  illogicalities,  omissions,  validity  of 
evidence,  and  the  values  evident  in  the  pract¬ 
ice,  whether  intended  or  unintended,  and 
arrive  at  a  reconciliation  of  the  practice  and 
the  stated  aims. 

The  project  involves  the  teacher’s  self- 
criticism  and  his  evaluation  of  his  own  work,  a 
readiness  to  submit  his  practice  to  the  con¬ 
structive  appraisal  of  a  supportive  group  —  of 
colleagues  and  others  who  are  concerned  in 
the  work  he  is  doing. 

The  presenters  of  the  programme  stressed 
that  creative  education  arises  from  warm, 
caring  human  relationships:  it  is  dynamic 
interaction  between  student  and  teacher.  The 
values  inherent  in  this  interaction  constitute 
the  educational  experience.  Any  theory  to  be 
valid  must  take  this  into  account. 

Group  Reports 

(1)  One  of  the  Groups  followed  up  this  presentation, 
and  their  discussions  were  summarised  in  the  closing 
session  by  Peter  van  Stapele,  Section  representative 
for  the  Netherlands,  and  organiser  of  the  Tejater  ; 
Teneeter  Foundation  at  The  Hague. 

Among  the  points  he  made  were  these: 

Our  authenticity  comes  from  the  embodiment  of  : 
our  concepts  in  our  work  and  practice.  To  bridge  i 
the  gap  between  theory  and  practise,  we  should  at  ; 
the  start  take  account  of  the  contradictions.  To 
integrate  education  in  society  and  to  reconstruct  : 
society  through  educational  values  takes  us  into 
the  field  of  politics.  Change  is  within  the  process  ; 
and  in  experiencing  the  possibilities  of  change. 
Civilisation  must  be  understood  as  the  self-  de¬ 
velopment  of  people  as  persons. 

In  the  matter  of  forming  groups,  with  which  we  in 
the  WEF  are  very  much  concerned,  one  other  (Dutch?) 
aphorism  must  be  added.  The  group  is  a  ‘centre’  of  : 
members  ‘working’  the  values. 

(2)  The  Group  led  by  Betty  Adams  and  chaired  by 
David  Duttson  included  in  their  discussions  the  follow-  1 
ing  suggestions  as  to  what  the  WEF,  and  what  its 
individual  members,  can  do  to  help  forward  the  ‘trans¬ 
formation  of  education  now’. 

In  summary,  the  WEF  could  make  more  effective 
use  of  .its  media  and  channels:  Its  New  Era,  its 
international  conferences,  and  its  national  Sec¬ 
tions.  In  particular,  its  conferences  should  be  ‘the 
“high  spot”  of  activity,  not  just  the  starting  point.’ 

A  WEF  International  Conference  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  consider  not  only  where  its  next  Con¬ 
ference  would  be  but  what  it  would  be. 

One  takes  this  to  mean  that  the  lead-up  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  follow-up,  and  the  two  in  conjunction 
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make  for  continuity  and  cohesion,  direction  and  impact, 
of  WEF  programmes  and  policies,  within  the  Sections 
severally  in  their  own  countries,  and  between  them 
concertedly  in  the  world. 

The  WEF  Guiding  Committee  should  take  note  of 
these  suggestions  and  consider  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  manner  the  WEF  might  move  toward  implementing 
them.  It  must  be  recognised,  however,  that  WEF  Sec¬ 
tions  are  autonomous  and  that  Headquarters  in  London 
has  neither  the  power  nor  the  machinery,  nor  any 
tendency,  to  exercise  control  over  them.  What  the  WEF 
can  do  is  what  the  Sections  meeting  in  the  General 
Assembly  agree  jointly  to  do.  Might  proposals  be  put  on 
its  Agenda  for  1982? 

What  the  individual  is  enjoined  to  do  is  to  take  part 
in  multiplying  small  group  meetings  in  members’  homes, 
and  —  possibly  by  coalescence  —  bring  together 
groups  from  a  wider  range  to  work  on  a  specific  edu¬ 
cational  brief. 

The  Group  also  dealt  with  two  other  problem  areas: 
the  restrictive  nature  of  the  school  curriculum  and 
examinations,  and  the  kind  of  training  needed  to  equip 
teachers  for  their  work  in  today’s  changed  conditions. 

(3)  The  Group  led  by  James  Hemming  and  chaired  by 
Joan  Browne,  Hon.  Professor  of  the  University  of  War¬ 
wick,  discussed  values  in  education  and  society.  On 
the  subject  of  the  weakening  of  religion  as  a  tra¬ 
ditionally  dominant  value,  and  what  should  now  occupy 
that  place  they  reached  no  unanimity  of  view.  They  also 
discussed  the  changed  and  ever-changing  nature  of 
modern  society:  multi-racial,  multicultural,  with  its 
heterogeneity  of  mores  and  customs,  with  its  varied 
hierarchies  of  values,  demographic  patchiness,  and 
urban  ethnic  concentrations  in  poorer  areas,  all  in¬ 
tensifying  and  aggravating  the  problems  facing  schools 
and  teachers,  all  making  more  urgent  the  need  for 
numanising  the  life  and  learning  of  the  schools  and 
their  approaches  to  the  curriculum. 

The  question  was  asked:  ‘Do  young  people  evolve 
their  own  values?’  The  hesitant  answer:  ‘Probably’. 

However,  the  view  was  expressed  that  we  should 
not  be  too  pessimistic.  ‘We  are  re-facing  old  problems 
in  different  circumstances’.  But,  asks  the  pessimist,  is 
it  not  the  circumstances  that  make  the  problems? 

(4)  The  Group  led  by  Dame  Margaret  Miles  and 
chaired  by  Norman  Kirby  considered  constraints  in 
:he  education  system,  and  went  on  to  discuss  improve¬ 
ments  that  could  be  brought  about  now  or  effected  in 
he  longer  term. 

In  the  time  available  they  chose  to  deal  mainly  with 
he  constraints  imposed  by  examinations,  which  pres¬ 
surised  teachers  into  teaching  those  things  which 
/vere  measurable  and  could  be  tested  and  assessed. 
Hence  over-emphasis  on  the  cognitive  and  neglect  of 
he  aesthetic  and  intuitive  aspects  of  life  and  learning. 

Instead  of  producing  self-confident  young  people  and 
sducating  them  for  competence  and  wholeness, 
schools  insisted  on  specialisms,  subject  areas  isolated 
rom  each  other.  Hence  the  fragmentation  of  both  the 
surriculum  and  the  learners. 


With  the  accent  on  academic  achievement,  society 
perpetuated  the  myth  that  if  you  worked  with  your  head 
you  were  clever,  and  if  with  your  hands  you  were  not. 

In  considering  improvements  members  described 
examples  like  the  Leicestershire  plan  of  wholly  inte¬ 
grated  comprehensive  community  schools,  and  the  new 
situation  in  some  boroughs  where  the  education  au¬ 
thorities  have  established  a  system  of  inter-changeable 
schools  and  courses.  From  these  and  many  other  ex¬ 
amples  of  new  methods  and  organisation,  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  obstacles  were  being  removed  and  barriers 
broken  down  within  the  school,  between  the  schools 
and  the  community.  This  made  for  better  access  to 
wider  educational  experience  than  the  old  system  had 
provided.  Unlike  a  previous  generation,  today’s  child¬ 
ren  in  school  are  not  totally  segregated  behind  the 
‘Almighty  Wall’.  But  we  need  to  go  farther  before  we 
can  say  with  assurance:  ‘The  wall  is  down  that  parted 
their  fathers’. 

(5)  The  group  led  by  Margaret  Roberts,  President  of 
the  World  Organisation  for  Early  Childhood  Education 
(OMEP),  and  chaired  by  Elsa  Davies,  who  sent  in  a 
most  admirable  report,  planned  their  discussions  with¬ 
in  the  ambit  of  the  Primary  stage. 

It  must  here  be  said  that  the  presence  of  this  Group 
at  the  ENEF  Day  discussions,  its  personnel,  theme, 
topics  and  report,  constituted  a  reminder,  almost  an 
admonition,  to  the  ENEF  Council  of  their  neglect  in 
recent  years  of  pre-school  and  primary  education.  Since 
the  thoroughgoing  preparation,  involving  members 
countrywide,  of  their  statement  and  verbal  evidence  to 
the  Plowden  Committee,  which  clearly  attached  weight 
to  it,  the  vital  early  stages  of  children’s  education  have 
not  had  the  place  they  held  in  the  years  when  the 
ENEF  ‘best-seller’,  Advances  in  Understanding  the 
Child,  ran  to  13  editions. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  assumed  that  the  primary 
school  has  had  its  revolution,  while  that  of  the 
secondary  school  is  only  just  beginning.  Our  primary 
schools,  or  the  best  of  them,  have  aroused  world-wide 
admiration.  The  best  provide  the  pattern  for  the  rest. 

One  of  the  values  of  this  Group’s  report  is  that  it 
corrects  this  view.  It  makes  the  crucial  point  that  a 
rapidly  changing  society  places  new,  different,  and 
often  challenging  stresses  upon  schools.  Only  a  dy¬ 
namic  and  continuously  developing  education  can 
make  adequate  response  to  the  new  needs  and  de¬ 
mands  and  ‘absorb’  the  stresses  into  a  pattern  that 
necessarily  changes  in  the  process.  No  pattern  can 
stay  static  as  an  exemplar. 

Theory  and  practice  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
teachers  should  look  critically  at  theories  of  education 
to  see  what  construction  they  can  bear  if  a  gap  needs 
to  be  bridged  as  practice  is  adapted  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  change. 

The  Group  were  of  opinion  that  both  initial  and  in- 
service  teacher  education  need  re-appraisal  in  the  light 
of  the  changing  role  of  the  teacher  as  educator. 

(6)  One  Group  was  designated  as  a  ‘symposium’  for 
those  who  wished  to  follow  up  the  WEF  Conference 
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theme,  Education  in  One  World.  It  was  chaired  by 
Rex  Andrews,  Secretary  of  the  Marc  Goldstein  Memorial 
Trust  for  Education  in  International  Understanding. 
Snehlata  Shah  was  its  reporter. 

Briefly  appraising  the  WEF  Conference,  the  members 
felt  that  they  had  greatly  benefited  from  an  experience 
that  had  expanded  their  awareness  of  educational  is¬ 
sues  that  affect  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  made  them 
see  that  there  were  common  issues  that  we  share  not 
only  nationally  but  globally. 

Their  report,  which  will  be  communicated  to  the  WEF 
Guiding  Committee,  makes  the  following  suggestions 
for  the  1982  WEF  Conference:- 

1.  A  greater  spread  of  nationalities  and  subjects  for 
lectures. 

2.  Participation  of  students  in  an  active  role  as  pre¬ 
senters. 

3.  Exploration  of  the  possibilities  of  financing  students 
to  attend. 

4.  Concrete  examples  of  practices  and  materials  —  of 
work  with  and  by  children  and  students.  Prior  in¬ 
formation  should  invite  participants  to  bring 
materials  to  the  Conference. 

5.  A  programme  of  practical  workshops. 

6.  An  attempt  to  gather  information  and  participants 
from  socialist  countries. 

7.  Provision  of  child  care  to  make  it  possible  for 
members  to  bring  their  children. 

In  the  matter  of  Outcomes  of  the  1980  WEF  Con¬ 
ference,  the  Group  also  decided  that,  so  far  as  its  own 
members  were  concerned  —  O  si  sic  omnes!  —  prac¬ 
tical  steps  would  be  taken  to  set  up  new  WEF  ‘chap¬ 
ters’  in  the  mid-Hudson  area  and  in  Syracuse  (USA); 
to  explore  the  American  delegate’s  suggestion  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  exchange  with  schoolchildren  in  England;  to 
publicise  to  students  that  the  ENEF  offers  WEF  mem¬ 
bership  and  The  New  Era  journal  at  nominal  fee  to 
students,  and  much  reduced  fee  to  first  year  teachers; 
to  develop  greater  involvement  with  the  WEF  and 
The  New  Era,  and  with  other  bodies  allied  with  them  in 
aims;  to  seek  publicity  for  the  WEF  through  Con¬ 
ference  Reports  to  colleges  and  institutions,  and  to 
the  Development  Officer  at  Unesco;  to  get  involved  in 
Unesco  and  Unicef  projects;  to  publish  an  article  on 
Development  Education  in  Holland  for  ‘Action  on  De¬ 
velopment’,  and  finally  by  means  of  a  circular  letter 
among  the  members  to  keep  up  the  Group’s  progress. 

Network  Proposal 

In  the  short  time  available  for  comments  from 
the  floor  after  the  Group  reports  in  the  ple¬ 
nary  4th  session,  Pat  Bauch  and  Lisle  Craw¬ 
ford  were  able  to  outline  their  proposal  for  a 
correspondence  network  for  which  they  them¬ 
selves  would  act  as  the  central  clearing  base. 
It  would  serve  for  pooling  ideas  on  particular 
problems,  and  for  circulating  information,  e.g. 
on  schools  to  be  visited,  plans  for  travel 
abroad  etc. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  hear  more  of 
the  Bauch-Crawford  project.  The  WEF  is 
by  its  nature  a  promising  vehicle  for  the  cor¬ 
respondence  network,  both  within  and  bet¬ 
ween  the  Sections. 

The  multiplication  of  networks  would  in¬ 
deed  help  to  knit  the  fabric  of  world  fellow¬ 
ship. 

Conclusion 

The  climate,  ‘conviviality’,  and  ideational  con¬ 
tent  and  spirit  of  the  WEF  Conference  pal¬ 
pably  carried  over  into  ENEF  Day  and  did 
much  to  make  it  the  success  that,  within  its 
limits  and  limitations,  it  proved  to  be.  The 
intended  ‘dove-tailing’  of  the  study-con¬ 
ference  topics  into  the  theme  and  special 
aspects  of  the  WEF  Conference  was  largely 
assured  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Group 
leaders  and  chairmen  on  ENEF  Day  had 
played  leading  roles  in  the  Conference,  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  participants  on 
ENEF  Day  were  Conference  members. 

RAYMOND  KING 


MARIA  MONTESSORI  TRAINING 
ORGANISATION 

Training  Centre  of  the  Association,  Montessori 

Internationale 

26  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  London, 
NW3  5NW.  01-435  3646 

Courses  in  Child  Development  and  Education 
held  annually  September-June.  The  Courses  are 
intended  for  all  interested  in  Children;  Parents, 
Teachers,  Nursery  Nurses,  Therapists  etc. 

The  Course  may  be  followed  full-time  or  part- 
time. 

Full  details  of  Courses;  Books  and  Schools  may 
be  obtained  from  the  above  address. 


KILQUHANITY  HOUSE 

CASTLE  DOUGLAS,  SCOTLAND 

Proudly  Scottish;  truly  inernational;  honestly 
co-educational;  really  comprehensive.  About  40 
boys  and  girls,  8-18. 

Further  particulars  from  headmaster 
JOHN  M.  AITKENHEAD  M.A,  (Hons.),  Ed.B. 


MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL 

nr  Charmouth,  Dorset 

(Recognised  by  the  Ministry  of  Education) 

Pupil  Involvement  through  school  meeting. 
Flexible  method  of  individual  teaching.  About  80 
boys  and  girls  10-18.  Apply  staff  for  admissions. 
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Book  Reviews 


POSITIVE  IMAGES 

Positive  Image:  Towards  a  multi-racial  curriculum.’ 
Robert  Jeffcoate. 

Writers  and  Readers  Publishing  Co-operative  In  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Chameleon,  London,  1979,  £1.95,  124pp. 

‘The  headteacher  of  a  primary  school  in  a 
town  further  north  with  a  small  Pakistani  com¬ 
munity,  asked  a  class  of  10-11  year  olds,  all  of 
whom  were  white,  to  play  the  baloon  game.  At 
first  he  invited  them  to  imagine  they  were  in  a 
balloon,  which  they  could  pilot  to  a  country  of 
their  choice,  and  to  write  the  story  of  their  journey. 
(The  majority  wrote  about  countries  with  domi¬ 
nant  European  cultures).  A  week  later  he  returned 
and  told  the  class  that  in  fact  he  had  misinformed 
them  and  the  balloon  had  gone  out  of  control, 
ending  up  in  a  country  they  would  rather  not 
have  visited.  Once  again  they  had  to  write  about 
their  experiences.  .  .  . 

‘In  the  overwhelming  rejection  of  the  Third 
World  in  the  second  batch  of  stories,  it  was 
Africa  and  a  rather  generalised  notion  of  black 
people  living  in  huts  and  jungles  who  came  off 
worst.  Two  images  dominated  the  stories.  One 
was  of  an  inhospitable  environment  vitiated  by 
poverty  and  disease  (the  Oxfam  image)  .  .  .  The 
other  image  was  of  hostile  “natives”  brandishing 
spears,  tying  up  white  men  and  talking  unintelli¬ 
gibly  (the  Tarzan  image)’. 

This  quote  from  Robert  Jeffcoate’s  book  neatly 
sharpens  the  focus  of  this  article  and  the  books  re¬ 
viewed  in  it;  namely,  the  links  between  World  Studies 
ind  Multi-cultural  education. 

Britain,  like  most  Euro-American  countries,  is  be- 
jinning  to  see  the  need  to  come  to  terms  with  a 
nulti-ethnic  society.  Unlike  other  countries  she  is  also 
:oming  to  terms  with  a  diminishing  significance  in 
world  affairs.  Whether  prompted  by  these  realities  or 
lot  —  probably  not  —  groups  of  teachers,  lecturers 
Ind  others  have  been  looking  at  ways  in  which  all 
evels  of  the  educational  curriculum  can  be  adapted 
o,  or  made  to  reflect,  these  British  preoccupations. 
(Vhat  is  rapidly  becoming  a  most  welcome  common 
concern  begins  to  take  shape  from  what  were  origi- 
lally  two  totally  different  sets  of  objectives. 

One  group  the  ‘development  lobby’,  has  a  long 
pedigree  linked  with  radical  views  on  the  absence  of 
‘hird  World  content  in  British  schools  and  textbooks; 
i  more  academically-inspired  thrust  for  world,  as  op- 
losed  to  purely  British  or  European,  history;  the  move¬ 
ment  towards  education  for  international  understanding; 
he  success  of  the  World  Studies  Project  (represented 
lere  by  two  publications  and  an  accolade  from  a 
hird);  and  finally  the  energies  of  a  former  Minister  of 
Overseas  Development,  Judith  Hart,  in  setting  up  the 


now  much-lamented  Development  Education  Fund.  The 
Centre  for  World  Development  Education  remains  as  a 
vigorous  and  hopefully  permanent  testimony  to  the 
viability  of  this  lobby. 

The  second,  the  ‘multi-cultural  lobby’,  had  its  roots 
in  the  need  to  teach  the  English  language  to  the 
children  of  non-English  speaking  immigrant  groups  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  abundance  of  chauvinistic 
and  Euro-centric  teaching  materials  in  the  majority  of 
British  schools  naturally  prompted  a  desire  to  inject  a 
more  multi-cultural  tone  into  the  whole  school  cur¬ 
riculum  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  black  children 
seeing  no  pictures  of  people  with  their  own  skin 
pigmentation  and  of  white  children  being  misled  by  the 
literature  they  read  jnto  thinking  that  Britain  was 
created  as  an  all-white  community  in  which  alien 
groups  intruded  and  had  no  right  to  be  there. 

This  is  the  burden  of  ‘Positive  Image’  The  quote 
given  here  was  preceded  by  the  account  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  another  English  school  in  which  5  year- 
olds  demonstrated  convincingly  to  their  initially-scepti- 
cal  headmaster  that  they  already  held  deeply  incised 
racial  prejudices,  the  source  of  which  one  can  only 
guess  at.  How  far  do  other  countries,  represented  in 
the  readership  of  this  journal,  have  education  systems 
which  do  not  reflect  either  the  true  multi-ethnic  nature 
of  their  societies  or  an  equally  important  global  dimen¬ 
sion? 

‘Positive  Image’  could  stand  alone  in  this  collection, 
yet  it  can  also  be  seen  as  an  introduction  to  the  other 
books,  as  well  as  the  subject  to  which  it  purports  to 
direct  its  readers.  It  deserves  to  be  widely  read. 

In  it  Robert  Jeffcoate  argues  on  the  grounds  of 
observed  prejudice  for  the  need  for  a  multi-racial 
curriculum.  This  he  does  in  the  second  chapter,  of 
theory  related  to  arguments  for  and  against  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  a  curriculum.  The  arguments  he 
favours  are  those  of  the  need  to  recognise  minority 
rights,  the  need  to  reflect  an  ‘accurate  picture  of 
society’,  and,  less  compelling,  the  argument  that  a 
curriculum  that  is  multi-racial  would  be  more  gripping 
and  challenging  than  one  that  is  not.  Against  these  are 
ranged  such  contentions  as  the  need  for  British 
schools  to  transmit  British  culture  and  the  occasionally 
observed  counter-productiveness  of  curricula  designed 
for  transformational  purposes.  The  theory  of  this  book 
stems  from  the  author’s  involvement  in  the  ill-starred 
Schools  Council  Multi-racial  Education  Project,  the 
findings  of  which  have  only  found  light  of  day, 
obliquely,  in  Jeffcoate’s  book.  Yet  ‘Positive  Image’  is 
rooted  in  the  classroom  and  not  in  academe.  The 
chapters  on  a  ‘multi-racial  classroom  observed’  and 
‘from  theory  to  practice’  carry  the  level  of  practical 
example  likely  to  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  prac¬ 
tising  teacher.  Further  practical  guidance  to  appro¬ 
priate  books  is  also  given,  and  the  book  ends  with  a 
cautionary  chapter  on  racism,  spotlighting  both  the 


delicate  subject  and  the  social  minefield  in  which  it  is 
planted. 

‘North-South:  a  programme  for  survival.’ 

Willy  Brandt,  et  al. 

Pan,  London  and  Sydney,  1980,  £1.95,  304pp. 

The  Brandt  Report,  ‘North-South’,  seems  oddly  chosen 
to  join  this  collection.  Yet  it  does  represent  a  view  of 
the  global  context  in  which  the  multi-cultura!  classroom 
is  to  be  seen.  Additionally,  and  in  line  with  the 
‘liberal’  response  to  the  growing  global  crisis  (i.e. 
that  education  must  prepare  people  of  the  ‘North’  for 
the  rapid  changes  in  comparative  living  standards 
which  will  inevitably  accompany  the  new  economic 
world  order)  it  argues,  regrettably  almost  as  a  post¬ 
script,  that  ‘increased  attention  should  be  paid  to  edu¬ 
cating  public  opinion  and  the  younger  generation  about 
the  importance  of  international  co-operation.’  For  this 
reason  alone,  and  to  convince  the  waverers  that 
‘something  needs  to  be  done’  to  bring  a  broader  pers¬ 
pective  to  the  curriculum,  this  book  is  worth  reading, 
even  if  jts  appeals  ring  emptily  in  the  wake  of  the 
British  government’s  refusal  to  do  anything  or  to  help 
anyone  to  implement  its  recommendations. 

‘World  Studies:  Education  for  international  understand¬ 
ing  in  Britain.’ 

Derek  Heater. 

Harrap,  London,  1980,  £5.95,  200pp. 

While  Brandt  may  appeal  to  the  reader  seeking 
popularised  global  economies,  Derek  Heater’s  ‘World 
Studies’  gives  an  end-of-decade  report  on  progress 
so  far  in  the  move  (or  is  it  crawl?)  towards  education 
for  international  understanding.  The  comment  could 
be  ‘a  good  try,  but  more  effort  needed!’  Those  involved 
in  the  range  of  initiatives  for  what  can  most  con¬ 
veniently  be  labelled  World  Studies  owe  a  debt  to 
Derek  Heater,  himself  a  sympathetic  yet  thoughtfully 
critical  supporter,  for  producing  this  summary  of 
achievements.  Nowhere  else  has  such  a  survey  been 
attempted.  There  can  hardly  be  an  institution,  or¬ 
ganisation  or  individual  who  has  contributed  anything 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  World  Studies  who  has 
not  received  a  mention.  Chapters  relate  to  the  media, 
institutions,  organisations  and  associations,  as  well  as 
to  the  ways  in  which  schools  can  develop  a  world  studies 
strategy,  and  including  examples  of  school  work.  These 
are  the  meaty  and  practical  filling  in  a  pertinent 
theoretical  sandwich.  One  layer  presents  a  rationale 
for  international  education,  placing  arguments  in  a 
world  socio-economic  context.  The  fear  of  war,  Bri¬ 
tain’s  changing  world  role,  an  emerging  multi-cultural 
society,  Britain’s  economic  dependence  and  the 
planetary  environmental  crisis  exemplify  and  link  the 
twin  concerns  of  this  article. 

The  final  layer  is  diagnostic  of  current  deficiencies 
and  prescriptive  of  future  developments,  under  the 
sub-heading  The  Way  Ahead’.  Of  the  three  broad 
areas  for  priority  treatment,  the  first,  the  need  for  a 
‘sound  and  generally  acceptable  theoretical  frame¬ 
work’  is  perhaps  the  one  to  which  proponents  of 
World  Studies  need  now  to  direct  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  in  this  field  that  opponents  have  been 


able  to  reap  rich  harvests,  regarding  attempts  to 
internationalise  the  curriculum  as  no  more  than  a 
trendy  intrusion  jnto  an  otherwise  solid  matrix  of 
traditional  teaching  to  be  endured  for  a  season  until 
the  fad  wears  off.  Liberal  and  radical  schools  of 
thought,  argues  Derek  Heater,  need  to  tamper  their 
own  positions  jn  order  to  achieve  changes  to  sylla¬ 
buses  and  institutions.  Empirical  research,  especially 
in  the  links  between  affective  and  cognitive  modes  of 
learning,  is  suggested  as  a  more  realistic  balance  to 
‘grandiose  schemes’  with  ‘starry-eyed  claims’  to  the 
creation  of  world  citizens  for  which  some  curriculum 
schemes  can  be  justly  criticised. 


‘Debate  &  Decision:  schools  in  a  world  of  change.’ 

World  Studies  Project,  London,  1979,  £1.50,  48pp. 
‘Ideas  into  Action:  Curriculum  for  a  changing  world.’ 
World  Studies  Project,  London,  1980,  £2,  52pp. 

The  strategy  put  forward  by  ‘World  Studies’  can  be 
no  better  exemplified  than  in  the  two  publications 
from  the  World  Studies  Project  with  which  this  review 
article  ends.  ‘Debate  and  Decision’  offers  a  welter  of 
schemes  and  suggestions  for  the  in-service  education 
of  teachers  for  a  world  perspective  in  education.  The 
familiar  formula  of  Introduction  —  Discussion  —  Ex¬ 
ample  —  Action  which  has  characterised  a  range  of 
day  and  week-end  courses  for  teachers  is  here  des¬ 
cribed  in  detail.  It  is  a  handbook  for  running  courses, 
with  suggestions  on  how  to  start,  how  the  current 
position  in  schools  can  be  reviewed,  how  changes 
can  be  affected,  and  how  organisation  can  best  be 
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achieved.  To  quote  from  jt  would  give  no  real  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  worth.  It  exemplifies  work  on  the  teacher 
level  in  the  way  that  ‘Ideas  in  Action’  does  for  school 
courses. 

This  book  is  at  once  an  encouragement  to  those 
who  have  struggled  to  establish  a  world  perspective  in 
the  curriculum  and  a  set  of  case-studies  to  which  the 
sceptic  can  be  directed  to  discover  that  international 
sducation  is  not  just  a  theoretical  exercise  but  a 
✓ital  and  exciting  reality.  Each  case-study  (and  there 
are  13  of  them,  including  a  checklist  for  multi-cultural 
schools)  has  ‘overview’,  ‘purpose’  and  ‘background’ 
sections  enabling  the  reader  to  see  how  any  particular 
scheme  fits  into  the  school  in  which  it  is  taught  as 
well  as  into  the  spectrum  of  World  Studies.  The  ex¬ 
amples  are  drawn  from  courses,  such  as  Learning 
about  India  and  World  Studies  in  the  Sixth  Form;  from 
arojects,  such  as  an  Afro-Caribbean  event  and  a 
rip  to  Tanzania;  and  an  across  the  curriculum  ap- 
aroach.  This  last  is  particularly  relevant  in  the  current 
JK  debate  over  the  curriculum  for  it  not  only  shares  in 


the  kind  of  literacy  across  the  curriculum  approach  but 
enables  progress  to  be  made  where  economic  con¬ 
straints  hinder  the  introduction  of  extra  ‘subjects’. 

The  final  section  —  a  checklist  of  general  ob¬ 
jectives  for  World  Studies  offers  an  ideal  agenda  for 
Derek  Heater’s  theoretical  debate. 

What  of  the  positive  images?  Are  there  the  means 
to  dispel  the  Oxfam  and  Tarzan  versions?  What  is 
certainly  here  is  the  reporting  of  sound  practice  for 
others  to  emulate,  adapt  and  be  inspired  by.  The  final 
verdict  may  well  lie  with  one  or  other  of  these  quo¬ 
tations. 

‘There  is  an  Indian  family  who  own  the  shop 
around  the  corner,  and  although  I  was  quite 
friendly  with  them  before  I  started  this  work,  I  am 
much  closer  now.’  (Ideas  into  Action). 

Black  people  came  to  our  country.  The  question 
is  will  they  stay  or  go’  (11 -year-old  white  boy  — 
‘Positive  Image’). 

COLIN  HARRIS 
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